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PLATES IN COLOURS AND ETCHINGS. 


ETCHINGS. 
» THE END OF THE DAY , . An original Etching by LUKE TayLor, R.E. 
ry WOOLWICH , . . ‘ . An original Etching by D. 1. SMART, A.R.E. 
, CHALFONT ST. GILES . : . An original Etching by W. MONK R.E. 
LITHOGRAPH. 
, BROOKLYN BRIDGE . An original Lithograph by JOSEPH PENNELL 


PLATES IN COLOURS. 


yA SEASCAPE . : , . . After the Picture by EUGENE BoOuDIN. 
‘SONS OF THE SOIL , . . After the Picture by GEORGE CLAUSEN, R.A. 
» ANTONIO STRADIVARI . ; . After the Picture by EDGAR BuNpy, R.1. 


»>MANTELPIECE OF CARVED WOOD IN THE “CHINESE” TASTE. 

7 WALL PANELS DECORATED IN THE “CHINESE” OR “INDIAN” TASTE 

» MARQUETRY CABINET 

»17TH AND 18TH CENTURY FRINGES 

y ENAMELLED FIRE DOG: ENGLISH, 17TH CENTURY. 

vy INCISED LACQUER SCREEN 

, GILT AND DECORATED LEATHER WALL HANGING: Dutcn, LATe 17TH CENTURY 


* an -_ Sormerly at Sutton Place 
4 


»-SETTEE COVERED IN ENGLISH TAPESTRY 

zARMORIAL TAPESTRY OF WILLIAM, FIRST EARL OF PEMBROKE 

, THE DUCHESS OF BEAUFORT . After the Picture by G. DENHOLM ARMOUR. 
DECEMBER, I9QII 
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GENERAL INDEX TO ARTICLES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(Reference should be made to the Lists of Artists and other Contributors.) 


ABBEY, Epwin A., R.A., 322 
Abbotsford, 317 

Academy. See Royal Academy. 
Accrington Library, 191 

Adam, Robert, 354, 379 

Agnew, Sir William, 127 
Aitken, Charles, 94 

Albemarle, Earl of, 227, 404 
Albi, Le Pont Rouge, opp. 102 
Alma-Tadema, Sir L., O.M., R.A., 30 
America, 64 

Amerongen, 432 

Amsterdam Museum, 232 
Antwerp Cathedral, 151 


Architecture, 17, 64, 304, 362. See Mansions. 


Armour, G. Denholm, 440 

Armstrong, Thomas, 182 

Art Criticism, 1 

ART JOURNAL, THE, 210 

Artillery Memorial, The Royal, 178, 179 
Auction Sales. See Sales. 


BARCHESTON LOOMS, 211, 251, opp. 368 
Barry, Sir Charles, R.A., 13, 87 
Basalte Ware, 157 

Bedford Library, 231 

Bell, C. F., 95 

Belton House, Lincs, 325 
Bennett Porcelain, 218, 280 
Berne-Bellecour, E., 30 
Berthelet, Thomas, 265 
Binyon, Lawrence, 182 
Biography. See under Names. 
Blathwayt, Sir William, 341 
Blinks, Thomas, 64 

Bonington, Statue to R. P., 174 
Bookbinding, 265, 332, 401 
Books. See Reviews. 
Boughton, Northants, 286 
Bouverie, Eugéne, 64 
Brangwyn, Frank, A.R.A., 32 
Brettingham Family, 200, 242 
Bridgewater House, 10, 87 
Bristol Gallery, 232 

British Museum. See London. 
Brock, Sir Thomas, R.A., 209 
Brooklyn Bridge, 161 

Brown, ** Capability,” 39 
Bruges, Les Amis de, 64 
Buckingham, Duke of, 295 
Buckinghamshire, 103, 129 
Burlington Fine Arts Club, 29 
Burlington, The Earl of, 199, 259 


CASAR, JULIUS, 373 
Caldwell, James, 274 
Calendars, 30 

Camargo, Mile. , 426, 429 
Cameron, A.R.A., 70, 127, 158, 199 
Camondo uest, 175 
Campagna, The, 97 
Candlesticks, 228 

Carlisle, Earl of, 182, 336 
Carter, R. H., 103 

Ceilings, 189. See Mansions. 
Ceramic Art, 24, 119, 157, 218 
Cézanne, Paul, 55 

Chalfont St. Giles, 129 
Chaloner, Sir T., 156 








Chantrey Fund, 23, 172, 214 
Chartres, L'’ Evéché de, 103 
Chauchard Bequest, 157, 175 
Chelsea Arts Club, 60, 227 
Chelsea Town Hall, 227 
Chicheley Church, 105 

Chilton Hundreds, 105 
Chimney-pieces. See Mansions. 
Chinese. Art, 193, 218, 256 
Chippendale Chairs, 225 
Christie's. See Sales. 

Christmas Number, 30 

Christ's Charge to Peter, 299 
Church Decoration, 47, 83 
Clarke, Sir C, Purdon, 30, 158 
Cleveland, Duchess of, 340 
Cleyn, Francis, 372 

Clouston, Robert S., 182 

Club for Models, 159, 191 

Coke, Earl of Leicester, 199, 240 
Coleman, Enrico, 103 

Colin, Gustave, 64 

Collectors, English, 232, 276, 313 
Colman, Sir Jeremiah, 33 
Colnaghi and Obach, 274 
Colour Training, 232 . 
Colton, W. R.,-A. RA.” I 
Colvin, Sir Sidney, 64 
Commonwealth, 372 
Como, Lake of, 81 
Contemporary Art Society, 23 
Cordova Leather, 281 

Coronation, The, 30, 106, 190, 232 
Costume, 415 

Courlande, Duchesse de, 400 
Craftsmen, Great, 388 

Crane, Sir Francis, 300, 327 
Crawhall, Joseph, 71 

Cripplegate, 132, 133 

Criticism of Art, 1 

Crofts, Ernest, R.A., 158 

Cromwell, Oliver, 396 

Crow, Sir Sackville, 373, 447 

Crowe, Eyre, A.R.A., 64 
Crucifixion, The. By Witz, r1r4, 159 
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DANCERS, 18TH CENTURY, 426 
Daumier, Honoré, 323 
Decoration, 186. See Mansions. 
Devonshire House, 216, 259 

De Voorst, Guelderland, 227, 404 
Dibdin, E. Rimbault, 23 
Dinton, Bucks, 105 

Diploma Gallery, 88, 174, 190 
Dordrecht, 153 

Douglas, Isle of Man, 156 
Drayton, Northants, 375, 454 
Drucker, J. C. J., 190, 232 


Dutch Art, 144, 216, 284, 352, 369, 404, 432. 


See Lely, Israels. 
Dyrham, 341 


EDINBURGH, 155, 304, 362 

Edward VII, Memorial to, 158, 323 

Egan, Winifred, 399 

Ellesmere, Earl of, 10 

Enamelled Firedogs, 249 

Etchings, 61, 151, 368, 388. See Index, p. v. 
Etty, William, R.A., 127 


Exhibitions. See London. 
Exportation of Art Treasures, 127, 198 


FANS, 145, 183 

Fanshawe Family, 305, 307 

Fantin-Latour, 111 

Felton Bequest, Melbourne, 63, 126, 224 

Fildes, Sir Luke, R.A., 232 

Fingest Church, Bucks, 104 

Firedogs, 249 

Fireplaces. See Mansions. 

Flanders, 282 

Foote, Mrs., 224 

Foxe's Book of Martyrs, 231 

France, 284 

Furniture, 216, 225, 259, 325. 354, 462. See 
Mansions. 

Furnivall, Dr. F. J., 93 


GAINSBOROUGH, T., R.A., 269 
Gardiner, Andrew, D.D., 140 
Gatton Park, 33 

Genoese Nobleman, A, 239 
George IV, Coronation of, 176 
Georgian Period, 203 

Gibbs, James, 204, 379 
Gibson, Frank, 63, 126, 224 
Gilbert, Sir W. S., 231 

Gilt Leather Rooms, 281, 347 
Ginkel, Baron de, 435 
Glasgow Exhibition, 190, 323 
Glass, 83, 187, 190 
Gloucester, Duchess of, 223 
Gloucestershire, 17 

Gonzales, Eva, 315 

Goupil Gallery, 29 

Gower, Lord Sutherland, 93 
Graves, Algernon, 93 

Greaves, Walter, 274 

Guthrie, Sir James, P.R.S.A., 139, 270, 362 


HABERMEHL, ERASMUS, 388 
Haden, Sir F. Seymour, 61, 274, 323 
Half-Timber Work, 18, 19 

Hals, Frans, 144 

Hampden’s Country, 103 
Harrington, Nazeby, 61, 274 
Harvey, Collection of Captain, 97 
Haslemere, 49 

Hindhead, 83 

Holiday, Mr. and Mrs., 30 
Holkham, 199, 240 

Holland. See Dutch Art. 

Hollar, Wenceslaus, 151 

Holmes, Sir R. R., 158 

Honours, 64, 322 

Hotchkis, Major Richard, 139 
Houghton, 204 

Hyckes, Richard, 211, 251 


IMPRESSIONISM, 56, 138 
Interiors. See Mansions. 
Isham Collection, 420 
Israels, Josef, 357 

Italian Furniture, 204 
Italian Lakes, The, 77 
Ivinghoe, 106 











JACKSON, HELEN, 322 

Jamieson, Alexander, 10 
Jerusalem, 44 

Johannesburg Gallery, 24 

John, Sir W. Goscombe, R.A., 322 


KEENE, CHARLES, 71 

Kensington Palace, 415 

Kent, William, 199, 216, 240, 250 
Keppel, Admiral Viscount, 223 
Keppel, Arnold Joost van, 227, 404 
Keppel Miniatures, 222 

Kien-lung Vase, 221 

Knaus, Ludwig, 64 

Kipling, Lockwood, 88 

Knole, 127, 198 


LACE FANS, 183 

Lacquer Screens, 256 

La Farge, John, 30 

Landscape, The Glamour of, 42, 65, 112, 

Lane, Sir Hugh P., 24 

Lansdowne, Lord, 127 

Lauderdale, Earl of, 337 

Lavery, John, A.R.A., 70 

Leather Decoration, 281, 347 

Leeds China, 24 

Leicester, First Earl of, 199, 240 

Lely, Sir Peter, 304, 337 

Leslie, C. R., R.A., 317 

Lexham Hall, Norfolk, 222, 225, 226 

Liége, 155 

Linen at Lexham Hall, 227 

Lithography, 161 

Locarno, 82 

London, 30, 64, 132, 

264, 326 

Exhibitions, 29, 63, 82, 127, 164, 274 


134 


Galleries and Museums, 94, 95, 127, 159, 


221, 308, 336 

Museum, The New, 158, 415 
Lorimer, Sir Robert S., 304 
Louis XIV, 203 
Louvre. See Paris. 
Lucas, John, 32 
Lucas, J. Seymour, R.A., 30, 418 
Lucerne, 38 
Ludlow Castle, 130 
Lugano, 77, 79 
Lyall, Sir Alfred C., 322 
“ Lycidas,”” Havard Thomas, 127 


MABUSE, 336 
Macbeth, R. W., R.A., 30 
MacColl, D. S., 23, 94 
McCrae Family, The, 31 
ae te W., R.S.A., 323 
MacWhirter, John, R.A., 88 
Maggiore, Lake, 79, 80, 81 
Magi, The, 68, 118 
Manchester, 232, 324 
Maps, Tapestry, 214, 251 
Marot, Daniel, 202, 409 
Marquetry, 216 
Mansions, Interiors of, etc. : 
Amerongen, 432 
Boughton, 286 
Bridgewater House, 10, 87 
Devonshire House, 216, 259 
De Voorst, 227, 404 
Drayton, 375, 454 
Dyrham, 341 
Gatton Park, 33 
Holkham, 199, 240 
Martin, Jeanie, 142 
Mathematical Instruments, 388 
Mathias, Mrs., 5, 9 
Mearne, Samuel, 266 
Mediterranean, The, 29 
Melbourne, 63, 126, 224 
Menaggio, 78 
Mezzotints, 368 
‘ Mill,” Rembrandt's, 
Millet, Jean Francois, 
Milton and Art, 129 
Ming Vases, 218, 219 
Miniatures, 222 
Modern Art, 23 
Monna Pomona, opp. 22 
Monson, Lord, 33 
Montague Family, 286 
Moorcroft Pottery, 158 
Morant Collection, 230 
Morgan, J. Pierpont, 232, 324 
Morris, William, 159 
Mortlake Tapestries, 256, 299, 326, 360. 447 


127, 158, 285 
175 
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Mural Decoration, 10, 193, 281 
Murray, Captain H. B., 23 
Mysore, Maharajah of, 177 


NATIONAL ART, 53, 88 
National Art-Collections Fund, 23, 127, 221, 337 
National Galleries, 94, 95, 127, 221, 264, 308, 336 
National Portrait Society, 82 
New English Art Club, 29, 55 
New York, 161 

Metropolitan Museum, 30, 158, 232 
Norman Builders, 20 


OBITUARY, 30, 64, 88, 103, 


323 
Oldham, 182 
Orange Period, 226 
Orange, Prince of, 369 
Orchardson, W. Q., R.A., 280 
Orchids, 40, 41 
Usborne, Bailie, 141 
Oudenbosch, 280 


PALMER, THEOPHILA, 127 
Paolo and Francesca, 232 
Paradise, 118, 131 
Paris, 157, 175 

Les Amis de, 64 
Parsons, Alfred, R.A., 174 
Pastel Painting, 395 
Paul, Sir G. Morison, 273 
Payne, Roger, 265, 332, 401 
Peacock Room, 235 
Pembroke, Tapestry of First Earl of, 213, opp. 


Peter Pan, Statue to, 173 
Phillips, Sir Claude, 94, 159 
Pickering, Sir Gilbert, 372 
Piranesi, 354 

Plympton, Devon, 231 
Porcelain, Chinese, 218 
Portraiture, 1, 308, 323. 
Postage Stamps, 322 
Post-Impressionists, 29, 60, 95 
Pottery, 24, 119, 157, 218 
Povy, Thomas, 348 

Pratt, Joseph B., 64 

Princesse de la Porcelaine, 235 
Prior, Melton, 30 

Purchasing Pictures, 23 


See Guthrie, Lely 


QUEEN'S WARE, 24 


RABBI BEN EZRA, ot 
Raeburn, Sir H., R.A., 224 
Raphael, Sir H. H., 64 
Reede, Baron, 432 
Reredos, 48, 51 
Reviews, 32, 61, 64, 95, 103, 106, 128, 144, 157, 
191, 236, 308, 324, 354, 383 
Rembrandt, 127, 158, 285 
Reynolds, Sir Joshua, P.R.A., 231 
Reynolds-Stephens, W., 63, 214 
Ribot, Théodule, 107 
Richmond, Sir W. B., R.A., 94 
Rickards, E. A., 227 
Ricketts, Charles, 324 
Rivington Water, 168 
Robinson, Mrs. (‘* Perdita"’), 
Rochdale, 127, 174 
Rome Exhibition, 159 
Royal Academy 
Elections, 70, 174 
Exhibitions, 63, 70, 164, 336 
Schools, 30, 94 
Trust Funds, 172, 214 
Royal College of Art, 159 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 30 
Royal Scottish Academy, 127, 139, 270, 280, 362 
Royal Society of Painter-Etchers, 323 
Royal Society of Portrait Painters, 323 
Rubens, or Van Dyck? 237 
Russell, Charles, R.H.A., 64 


126 


St. CHRISTOPHER, 113, 117, 137 
St. Francis, 43 

St. Giles, Church of, 132, 133 

Sackville, Lord, 127 

Sackville, Viscount, 375 

Sadler, Professor, 322 

Salaman, Mrs. Euston A., 4, 5 

Sales, 30, 127, 190, 220, 222, 231,.250, 279, 3 
Summaries, 310, 365 
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Sallé, Mile., 427, 431 

Salting Bequest, 23, 159 

Samaritan, The Good, 108 

Sanderson Collection, 231, 250 

Sandys, Frederick, 128 

Sant, James, R.A., 174 

Sargent, John S., R.A,, 

Scotland, 127, 139, 155, 
323, 302 

Scott, Sir Walter, 317 

Scottish Modern Arts Association, 23, 127 

Scottish National Gallery, 280 

Sculpture, 63, 82, 173, 177, 243 

Sellar, Mrs. Craig, 270 

Sforza, Battista, 116 

Sheldon Tapestries, 211, 251, opp. 368 

Shields, Frederick J., 103 

Short, Frank, R.A., 70, 190 

Silver, 228, 250, 368, 383 

Skinner, A. B., 158 

Soane Museum, 355 

Somerset, 170 

Southampton, Lady, 223 

Spanish Leather, 281 

Stained Glass, 83, 187 

Staircases, 465 

State Aid, 23 

Steer, P. Wilson, 227 

Stradivari, Antonio, 174 

Strozzi Collection, 388 

Surrey, 33, 49, 8 

Swan Memorial Fund, 190 

Swedish Art, 191 


I, 30, 106, 214, 227 
190, 270, 280, 304, 317 


TALMAN, WILLIAM, 343 

Tapestry, 30, 159, 211, 251, 299, 325, 326, 368 
369, 447 

Tate Gallery. See London 

Tewkesbury, 16 

Textiles, 230 

Thackeray Centenary, 232 

Thames, The, 61, 95, 152, 416 

Thistle Chapel, Edinburgh, 304 

Thomas, J. Havard, 127 

Thornycroft, W. Hamo, R.A., 30 

Titian, 150 

Tree, Miss Iris, 100 

Turin Exhibition, 30 

Turner, |. M. W., R.A., 32 


VAN Dyck, 237 

Van Rietvelt, 438 

Varese, 79 

Vauxhall Glass, 295, 352 
Venice, 106 

Verrio, 374 

Vesuvius, 316 

Victoria Memorial, 209 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 
Victorian Art Collections, 276 
Vincent, Sir Edgar, 336 
Virgin, The, 42, 65, 67, 
Voorst, De, 227, 404 
Von Uhde, Fritz, 103 
Vulcan and Venus, 303 


See London 
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WALES, 322 

Wallace Collection, o4 

Waller, Edmund, 339 

Wallpapers, 196 

Walpole, Sir Robert, 259, 407 
Walpole Society, 191 

Walton, Bridges, 276 

Walton, Henry, 345 

Ward, Herbert, 324 

Ware, Isaac, 209 

Warwickshire, Tapestry Map of, 215 
Warner, Lady, 395 

Wedgewood, Josiah, 24, 157 
Wedmore, Frederick, 82 
Wertheimer, Charles, 182, 324 
Wertheimer Family, The, 1 ef seg 
Whistler, 111, 158 

Whyte, Rev. Alexander, D.D., 275 
Wier, Bookbinder, 333 

William III, 202, 404 

Williams, Miss Margaret L., 30 
Wolfe, Statue to, 82 

Wolmark, Alfred A., 90 
Woolwich, 95 

Worcestershire, Tapestry Map of, 215 
Wren, Sir Christopher, 343 


YORK, 127 
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LIST or ARTISTS woose WORK its REPRODUCED in 


ADAM, ROBERT, 323, 354, 355 
Adams, Cecilia, 186 
Alma-Tadema, Sir L., O.M., 38 
Angelico, Fra, 70 

Armour, G. D., 441 ef seg. 


BACON, F., 130 

Baker, Muriel, 186 

Bayes, Jessie, 186 

Bedford, George, 124 
Bellini, Giovanni, 134, 135 
Berthelet, Thomas, 265 
Blackburn, H., 123 

Blount, Godfrey, 48, 49 
Boccati, Giovanni, 119 
Bonington, R. P., 63 

Bono da Ferrara, 137 
Bosboom, Johannes, 280 
Boudin, Eugéne, opp. 64 
Bouts, Dirk, 115, 117 
Bradshaw, S., opp. 324 
Bristol, Marchioness of, 149 
Brock, Charlotte, 85, 87 
Brown, Arnesby, A.R.A., 166 
Brown, Ford Madox, 236 
Buck, Adam, 463 

Bundy, Edgar, R.1., opp. 174 
Bussy, Simon, 29 


CAMERON, D. Y., A.R.A., 16, 20, 
21 

Cazin, Jean C., 98 

Cézanne, Paul, 56 

Chippendale, T., 225 

Chowne, Gerard, 29 

Clarkson, Miss, 185 

Clausen, G., R.A., opp. 98, 99, 
169, id 

Cleyn, Francis, 303, 328, 329 

Cole, G. Vicat, R.A., 39 

Colton, W. R., A.R.A., 177 

Conder, Charles, 145 

Cooper, Samuel, 396 

Crawhall, Joseph, 71 

Crivelli, Carlo, 136 


DAUMIER, HONORE, 313 
Davidson, Charles, R.W.S. opp. 
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Dawber, E. Guy, 189 


Degas, E., 278 
Duccio, 44 


EAST, SIR ALFRED, A.R.A., 168 
Engleheart, George, 400 
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FENOUIL, 431 

Forbes, S. A., R.A., 167 
Forsyth, Gordon M., 122, 125 
Foster, Birket, 35 


GADDI, TADDEO, 45 
Gainsborough, T., 96, opp. 420, 


425 
Gardner, J. Starkie, 191 
Gascoyne, Mrs. G., 146 
Gentile da Fabriano, 68 
Giotto, 43 
Giovanni di Paolo, 113 
Goodall, E., 130, 131 
Goodwin, Albert, R.W.S., 35 
Gordon, F. Moore, 122 
Gozzoli, Benozzo, 118 
Gray, Ethel, 119 
Green, A. Romney, 50 
Griggs, F. L., 104, 105, 106 
Guthrie, Sir James, P.R.S.A., 139, 
270 


HABERMEHL, ERASMUS 389 e? seg. 


Haden, Sir F. Seymour, P.R.E., 


61 
Hall, Joseph, 123 
Hall, Oliver, R.E., opp. 102 
Harding, Sylvester, 267 
Harpignies, Henri J., 97 
Hindle, Albert, 191 
Hollar, W., 151 
Holman-Hunt, W., 277 
Holmes, C. J. 316 
Hooper, Luther, 51, 52, 85, 86 
Hoppner, J., R.A., opp. 126 


Hyckes, Richard, 215, 252 


ISRAELS, JOSEF, 39, 316, 357 


JACK, RICHARD, 172 
Jamieson, Alexander, 10 
Joshua, Joan, 149 
Joyce, Richard, 121 


KENT, WILLIAM, 199, 216, 240, 
248, 259° 

King, Jessie, 148 

Kirkman, C. M., 30 

Knapton, George, 397 

Kneller, Sir Godfrey, 341 

Knight, Laura, 174 


LAMBERT, G. W., 171 

Lancret, 426, 427, 429 
Larmessin, N. de, 427 

Lavery, J., A.R.A., 173 

Lely, Sir Peter, 305, 307, 309, 337 
Lever, Noel H., 123 


Lippi, Fra Filippo, 112, 113 
Long, Edwin, k.A., opp. 88 
Lorenzetti, Ambrogio, 46, 47 
Lorenzetti, Pietro, 46 
Lowis, G. A., 123, 125 


Manet, E., 315 

Mantegna, Andrea, 135, 373 
Marconi, Rocco, 135 
Margaritone, 42 

Marot, Daniel, 410 

Martini, Simone, 45 
Masaccio, 69 

Masolino da Panicale, 69 
Mason, George M., 123 
Matteo di Giovanni, 136 
Mearne, Samuel, 266 

Mee, Anne, 224 
Michelangelo, 192 

Millais, Sir J. E., P.R.A., 233, 


234 
Monk, W., R.E., opp. 128, 129, 
132, 133 
Montford, Horace, 132 
Moorcroft, W., 120, 122, 124 
Morland, George, 128 
Mothersole, Jessie, 30 
Mullins, E. E., 120 
Mura, Frank, 102 
Mycock, W. S., 123 


NICHOLSON, W., 100 


OLDRIEVE, W. T., 362 
Orchardson, Sir W. Q., R.A., 280 


PARSONS, ALFRED, R.A., 170 

Parsons, Karl, 83 

Payne, Roger, 268, 333 ef seg., 402 

Pemberton, H. M., 121 

Pennell, Joseph, opp. 160, 161, 
162 

Petit, G. E., 431 

Piero della Francesca, 115, 116 

Piranesi, 356 

Pisanello, Vittore, 68 

Playfair, W. H., 365 

Pollaiuolo, 137 

Powell, H. J., 190 


Quinton, A, R., 17, 18, 19, 22 


RAEBURN, SiR H., R.A., 31 

Rankin, A. Scott, 317 

Raphael, 299, 301 

Rawson, Joseph E., 124 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, P.R.A., 
127, 278 
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Rhead, G. W., R.E., 184 
Ribot, Théodule, 107 
Richardson, M., 120 

Riley, John, 395 

Robinson, J. A., 50, 51 
Romaine-Walker, W. H., 191 
Romano, Guilio, 255 
Romney, G. 375 

Rossetti, Dante G., opp. 22, 232 
Rubens, 239 

Russell, John, R.A., 399 


SARGENT, J. S., R.A., 1, 106 

Severn, Joseph, 37 

Shannon, C. H., A.R.A., 147 

Sheringham, George, 146 

Sidaner, Henri Le, 103 

Sims, Charles, A.R.A., 164 

Smart, D. 1., A.R.E., opp. 94 

Spence, T. R., 147, 187, 188, 189, 
190 

Spooner, Charles, 49, 50, 51 

Steer, P. Wilson, opp. 54 

Stott, Edward, A.R.A., 1o1, 165 

Stubbs, George, 423 

Stuttig, F., 186 

Sutcliffe, G. L., 187 

Swan, J. M., R.A., 1ro2 

Sympson, 349 


TADDEO DI BARTOLO, 65 

Talman, William, 342, ef seg. 

Tanner, A. W., 191 

Taylor, Luke, R.E., opp. 32 

Taylor W. Howson, 125, 126 

Tunnicliff, Pascoe, 121 

Turner, J. M. W., R.A., 38, 130, 
131, 276 

Turner, Thackeray, 121 


UcELLO, PAOLO, 112 


VAN Dyck, 239 

Van Eyck, 66, 67, 314 

Van der Weyden, Rogier, 114 
Verrocchio, Andrea, 138 
Vigers, Frederick, 185 


WALKER, NORMAN D., 123 
Walton, Henry, 345, 346 
Watteau, Antoine, 64 
Westall, R., R.A., 130 
Whistler, J. McNeill, 235 
Wilkinson, Major F. A., 77 
Wilson, Richard, 422 

Witz, Konrat, 113, 114 
Wolmark, Alfred A., 90, 95 
Wright, John, 223 
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Hinp, Mrs. Lewis, 24 
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JOURDAIN, M., 199, 240, 286, 341, 


375» 454 
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The Wertheimer Sargents. 


By Robert Ross. 


RT critics are apt to forget that pictures are intended 

l to be seen not heard. Too often writers such as 
myself treat painting as if it required translation 

into words. Since pictures with story or moral went out 
of fashion the art critic has taken particular pleasure 
(exercised in many instances with extraordinary ingenuity) 
in reducing form, colour, and composition to the terms 
of language—a language, moreover, totally unintelligible. 
Compare these effusions with the written words of artists 
about their own art and you are less astonished at the 


simplicity of phrase and vocabulary in the latter than you 
are bewildered by the former. I do not refer to the 
tapestries of prose Ruskin and Pater wove round works 
that have become transfigured by their homage ; but to the 
pseudo-scientific jargon, the studio-borrowed syntax and the 
deftly misused substantives of a later zsthetic criticism. 
Vasari, Cellini, Reynolds, even so profound and philosophic 
a writer as Leonardo, or the obscure Blake, are positively, 
provokingly obvious after the verbal contortions by which 
critics, sometimes painters themselves in their day, dazzle 
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me and I suppose impress the public. I once showed a 
well-known artist a passage of lyric praise about himself, 
couched in this art-“‘ Esperanto,” enquiring if he knew what 
it meant. He returned it to me gravely, saying that he had 
not the advantage of a university education. What makes 
this all so unnecessary is the stage to which modern photo- 
graphy and reproduction have been carried. When the 





1.—Asher Wertheimer, Esq. 
By John S. Sargent, R.A. 


colour process has been perfected (and it seems as though 
we were near that achievement) the result will not constitute, 
as pessimists think, a blow to painting, though it will be the 
coup de grace to art criticism. We shall merely have a 
catalogue giving the measurements of pictures (in order to 
scale the reproductions) ; and their history if there is one. 
But no more of that dismal description of a composition 
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10.—Miss Betty Wertheimer (Mrs. Euston A. Salaman). 


which the reader with eyes can verify for himself. “ Ad/red 
Wertheimer, by John Sargent, R.A. (p. 7). A young man, 
three-quarters length, twenty-five years of age, standing on 
the right, with 7is left hand resting on some books which 
are placed on a table. He is facing three-quarters to the 
left. In his right hand is a newspaper. He is dressed in 


By John S. Sargent, R.A. 


dark dittoes with a khaki waistcoat. Round the collar is a 
stock. On the wall are tuo retorts, indicating the chemical 
sludies of”—well, I can hardly say the sitter when he is 
standing! ‘That is the kind of description rendered so 
superfluous to my mind by the admirable reproduction of 
one among several Sargent masterpieces in the collection 
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of Mr. Asher Wertheimer. Let me add, 
because it has nothing to do with art 
criticism, that the portrait represents 
Mr. Asher Wertheimer’s brilliant son, an 
inheritor of unfulfilled renown, who died 
in South Africa at the early age of twenty- 
five. I know of no portrait in ancient 
or modern art with which to compare 
this superb picture, unless it be the 


lovely head which used to be called 


‘Menephtah’ in the Boulaqg Museum at 


“ 


Cairo: no doubt it is “ of someone else 


by someone else.” I remember some 
French archzologist says, “ Nothing can 
give any idea of the youthful grace, the 
melancholy charm of this delicious face 
over which there seems to hover the 


presentiment of a miserable destiny.” 
Those words came back to me when | 
saw a few weeks ago Mr. Sargent’s pic- 
ture, knowing nothing of the identity, 
beyond the circumstances that it repre- 
sented one of Mr. Wertheimer’s family. 
But when I was told of the young man’s 
death it seemed merely a confirmation of 
what the painting had already told me; 
of what the painter unconsciously must 
have foretold. Great art is usually un- 
conscious, if not always. Of all artists 
Mr. Sargent requires least libretto: in an 
illustrated Art Journal none at all. 

The great group of Mr. Sargent’s 
twelve pictures, representing almost every 
phase of his genius as a portrait and 
figure painter (with one exception, in 
the fortunate possession of the original 
owner), is, of course, unique. I know of 
no other collection of ancient or modern 
pictures in which you can realise every 
phase and subtlety of one artist's titanic 
achievement; his power of delineating 
youth, beauty and middie age in both 
sexes. Few great masters have been 
equally successful with all the ages of man and the stages of 
Gainsborough in this respect comes nearer 


¥stheti- 


womanhood. 
to Mr. Sargent than any of his predecessors. 
cally the age or sex of any of his models are not of much 
consequence. You never feel he was vexed or fretted 
by one or the other. Reynolds could only paint a married 
woman: his children are sentimental abstractions. Raeburn 
is much happter painting men and boys. He is as much too 
masculine as Romney is too feminine. And if you examine 
any of the great Italians you soon discover their personal 
limitations of range, however supreme, or seemingly limit- 
less their other qualities and powers of technique. The 
Dutch, perhaps the best possible painters in the world, have 
to be put aside in any discussion on this subject ; because, 
except when they left their own country, they had no 
opportunity of discriminating between beauty and ugliness 
in the common Greek sense of the words. The population 
was uniformly ugly apparently ; that is why they produced 


the first articulate landscape in Europe. They became 





6.—The late Alfred Wertheimer. 


By John S. Sargent, R.A 


pioneers in studying truth and beauty of atmosphere, 
undistracted by any rival attraction in the physique of their 
fellow countrymen. 

It was in the Academy of 1898 that the startling 
portrait of Mr. Asher Wertheimer, painted to celebrate his 
silver wedding, was first seen. (p. 2). Startling pictures are 
not always works of art, particularly at the Academy. But 
here was a canvas so instinct with life that no criticism 
was able to sustain the shock. Silence is even now the 
most discreet praise for what is surely one of the great 
portraits of the world, the only modern picture which 
challenges the Doria Velazquez at Rome—‘ Innocent X,’ 
(I recognise fully the danger of “dragging.”) I suppose 
no one is going to pretend that while marvelling at the 
unity of the Doria masterpiece he does not enjoy seeing, as 
much as Velazquez enjoyed painting, the Pope’s mozetta, 
camauro and rochet. For Mr. Sargent, there was in this 
instance no picturesque accessory of costume, which though 


not affecting the quality of paint must assist even a facile 
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artist’s composition—whatever his genius, The poodle (whose 
name I may mention was Noble) can hardly be considered 
a substitute for the papal habit, though as much an integral 
part of Mr. Sargent’s composion. Mrs. Mathias tells me that 
when calling for her father at Mr. Sargent’s studio one day 
when it was nearly finished, she actually mistook the picture 
for the reality. This was repeated in reverse oddly enough 
at the private view. Someone was pressing forward through 
the crowd to where Mr. Asher Wertheimer was standing 
with his back to another dark-toned picture, under the 
impression he was seeing Mr. Sargent’s portrait, and was 
astonished to see the figure suddenly move away. The 
contemporary companion picture of Mrs. Wertheimer (not 
the one reproduced) must be admitted one of Mr. Sargent’s 
failures—a failure, at least, by comparison with the others. 
It lacks not only the character of the sitter but of the artist 
and might have been executed by some other skilful and 
fashionable painter of our time. The noble pendant (p. 3), 
now hanging opposite her husband’s likeness in the wonder- 
ful dining room at Connaught Place, was not-carried out 
until r904. One regrets that the composition does not face 
Mr. Wertheimer. For this is the only unsatisfying note of 
a perfect decorative scheme, into which the eight pictures 
seemed to have fallen naturally, or “ occurred,” as someone 
said, when asked how you ought to arrange furniture. 

The portrait of the late Edward Wertheimer (not 
reproduced) was sketched in Paris in 1902, the year of his 
untimely death and that of his brother already mentioned. 
Opposite the door is the Sargent more admired and more 
attacked than any of his pictures, the beautiful ‘ Daughters 
of Asher Wertheimer’ (p. 5), shown in the Academy in 
1901. The near figure is Miss Betty, now Mrs. Euston 
Salaman, the other, Miss Ena, now Mrs. Robert Mathias. 
The right arm of Mrs. Salaman has been severely criticised. 
A pedantic and enthusiastic young medical student once 
had twenty arms photographed in order to prove the 
correctness of the anatomy. Perhaps it may relieve sceptics 
who believe in camera trials that Mr. Sargent was acquitted. 
The first astonishment produced by this picture never 
entirely fades. It marked a sort of epoch, not only in 
Mr. Sargent’s career but in the English school of twentieth- 
century painting. I fear that like all epoch-making pictures its 
immediate result on contemporaries was not very fortunate. 
The sure swift handling, and the pose (so individual to the 
artist) were mistaken for tricks. Now, not even Velazquez 
had fewer devices than Mr. Sargent. The terrific com- 
petence of his painting, developed rather than learned in 
the studio of Carolus Duran, of whom there is an echo, 
betrays no effort, no resort to conceal the effort. That 
stupid unclassic saw—“ Ars celare artem” (ascribed to the 
unfortunate Horace) has no application to the artist. Art 
that spent itself in concealing art would be nothing but a 
trick or mock piece of modesty. The aim of an artist is to 
fulfil his aim, and to reveal his own personality. Painters 
will note with interest the apparently restricted palette 
of Mr. Sargent for all these pictures. Although ‘ The 
Daughters of Asher Wertheimer’ is chromatically the 
richest picture in the room; there are only four colours 
employed. And the sumptuous effect of the male portraits 
is produced by an economy of means that recall what you 
read about the Greek painters in Pliny and Pausanias. 
Over the mantelpiece is a family group more conventional 
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than the others (p. 1), representing Mrs. E. H. Wilding 
(Miss Essie Wertheimer), Miss Ruby and Mr. Ferdinand 
Wertheimer, who is now at Balliol. ‘“‘ Noble,” the poodle, 
intruded or composed himself at the sitting, not sharing our 
satisfaction with Mr. Sargent’s first effort with his canine 
beauty of feature (in No. 1). On the right is another group 
(No. 8) with portraits of Mr. Conway, Miss Alna and 
Miss Hylda Wertheimer (Mrs. Wilson Young), of whom 
there is a large full-length on the opposite wall (No. 9). 
Of the three other pictures reproduced, Miss Alna (p. 6) 
dressed in Persian costume, with a lute, dominates the 
adjoining morning room. Despite the other rare works of 
art crowding the walls she reigns alone, a youthful sovereign 
among subjects. In the boudoir upstairs is the oval (p. 4) 
of Mrs. Euston Salaman (Miss Betty), an exquisite painting, 
with something of Lawrence in its conception and gaiety 
of colour. ‘The portrait of Mrs. Robert Mathias in a cloak 
(p. 9), formerly belonging to Mr. Wertheimer, was given to 
his daughter on her marriage. Exhibited at the Academy 
in 1905 under the title of ‘A Vele Gonfie,’ this harmony in 
black, white, grey and gold was painted when Mr. Sargent 
was at work on his portrait of Lord Londonderry, some of 
whose belongings have been utilised, I imagine, for the only 
fantastic, and, in many ways, the most inspired of all the 
Wertheimer Sargents. 


We hear a great deal of the mystery of art, which is 
treated as a kind of Theban Sphinx choking the public 
with riddles and problems. Mr. Sargent may be regarded 
as the new (Edipus, who, realising that there was no answer 
to her conundrums, simply put her into his canvas in his 
own superb way and persuaded her to compromise with 
civilisation. No artist of our time has been freer from the 
sacerdotal obscurantism of modern painters. The history of 
English art has resembled the history of the English dynasty. 
It is an art constantly stimulated by foreign alliance or even 
conquest ; usually by an artistic personality such as Holbein, 
Van Dyck, Rossetti and Whistler. Mr. Sargent, an American, 
born in Florence and educated in Paris, arrived in England 
just in time, when the noble impetus of Pre-Raphaelitism 
had almost spent its force and Impressionism was using 
up the candle-ends of an extinguishing popularity. He 
revitalised the grand school of Reynolds, Gainsborough 
and Lawrence, refining and strengthening the convention 
with his fastidious Latin technique ; substituting for the 
ideals of Watts a truth of vision unknown to English 
painting. In the Wertheimer portraits he seems to be 
painting for his pleasure rather than to satisfy indignant 
relatives or committees. And that gives the collection a 
peculiar and important position for a critical estimate of his 
art, though, of course, there are isolated examples elsewhere 
hardly less illuminating. Mr. Wertheimer also possesses 
some of Mr. Sargent’s marvellous drawings in water-colour, 
that medium in which the English excels every other school. 
In Mr. Sargent’s hands it has been transmuted into a vehicle 
for seeing what has always existed but was never seen 
before his time. Critics are not permitted to search in 
portraiture, modern or ancient, for the psychology either of 
the artist or his sitter. Appreciations of Velazquez have 
knocked all that on the head. So we must not find in one 
of the lawful heirs anything alien to esthetics. It was said 
of the Spanish master: “ He seems neither to think nor 











12.—“A Vele Gonfie 
(R.A. rg0s5. Of this portrait a Mezzotint Miss Ena Wertheimer (Mrs. Robert M. Mathias) 


Engraving by Leopold Goetze is pub- 


lished by the Fine Art Society.) By John S. Sargent, R.A 





















hear, neither to weep nor laugh. He sees.” Mr. Sargent 
appears to me to experience all five emotions with equal 
facility. I do not mean to say that he, nor any artist when 
painting, exercises any faculty other than of sight; or 
power other than of handling. We must not ascribe to an 
artist methods peculiar to Miss Miggs who “ was screaming 
out all the time I am writing this.” But every portrait or 
picture which is a work of art, is the result of perceptions 
and appreciations of which sight is only a unit. Mr. 
Sargent’s work is distinguished for all the qualities ot 
enjoyment in humanity and humanism essential to fine 
portraiture. His obvious subjective and healthy interest in 
them is one of the assets of his endowment. Now that we 
are invaded by the mutilated and atrophied talents of a 
French School whose atelier is the Salpetritre, we may turn 
for relief and consolation to the health-giving, manly art of 
John Singer Sargent ; not without a thought of gratitude to 
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Mr. Asher Wertheimer for the taste and knowledge which 
called into being that splendid array of priceless pictures, 
by the prince of Court painters, unrecognised, alas, in a 
democratic age, at any European Court. 


The following is a list of the portraits painted for Mr. Asher Wertheimer by 

Mr. Sargent. The measurements are in inches and the height is given first :— 

1. ‘Asher Wertheimer, Esq.’ (57 X 37). R.A. 1898. (p. 2.) 

2. ‘Mrs. Asher Wertheimer’ (62 K 40). R.A. 1808. 

3. ‘Mrs. Asher Wertheimer’ (57 X 37). R.A. 1904. (p. 3. 

4. ‘The Daughters of Asher Wertheimer, Esq.’: Ena Wertheimer (Mrs. Robert 
M. Mathias) and Betty Wertheimer (Mrs. Euston A. Salaman) (73 X 51). 
R.A. 1901. (p. 5.) 

* The late Edward Wertheimer’ 63 X 384). 

* The late Alfred Wertheimer ’ (63 X 384). (p. 7. 

*The Children of Asher Wertheimer, Esq.’: Essie Wertheimer (Mrs. E. H 
Wilding, Ruby Wertheimer, and Ferdinand Wertheimer (62 X 75). New 
Gallery 1902. (p. 1. 

8. ‘Conway Wertheimer, Alna Wertheimer, and Hylda Wertheimer (Mrs. H. 

Wilson Young)’ (73 X 514). 

9. ‘Hylda Wertheimer (Mrs. Young)’ (82 X 55). 

ro. ‘Betty Wertheimer (Mrs. Euston A. Salaman)’ 48 X 37). (p. 4. 

11. ‘Alna Wertheimer’ (51 X 374). (p. 6. 

12. ‘Ena Wertheimer (Mrs. Robert M. Mathias’ ’ (63$ X 414). R.A. 1905. (p. 9 
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Bridgewater House. 


By A. L. Baldry. 


T is always pleasant to be able to record the carrying 
out of an important piece of decorative work by a 
British artist, because there cannot be said to be 

available at the present time any great number of oppor- 
tunities for the men in this country who are qualified for 
success in this particular direction. Every occurrence 
is to be welcomed which can be construed into a sign 
that the taste for decorative art of the best type is 
becoming more general amongst us, and that the claims of 
decoration are beginning to be better understood. At 





Summer. 


(In the corners are ‘‘ The Seasons.’’) 


present the position is not very encouraging; we have 
quite a iarge group of artists who are capable of dealing 
with the most exacting problems of decoration, but we deny 
to them the necessary chances of exercising and developing 
their capacities. We leave our public and private buildings 
undecorated and unadorned, and we force the men who 
are craving for expression into the trivialities of popular 
picture painting or into the narrower walks of commercial 
design. Because as a nation we are deficient in really fine 
taste, we waste our best zsthetic material and allow the 
greater possibilities of our native 
art to be almost entirely dis- 
regarded. 

Therefore, such a decorative 
undertaking as Mr. Alexander 
Jamieson has recently completed 
at Bridgewater House, for the 
Earl of Ellesmere, must be ac- 
cepted as valuable, not only on 
account of its intrinsic merits 
but also because of its signifi- 
cance as an example to other 
art lovers who have it in their 
power to encourage the growth 
of a great school of decoration. 
Mr. Jamieson is an artist of 
essentially modern conviction 
and he can certainly not be 
claimed as an upholder of worn- 
out conventions; so that the 
way in which he has handled 
this piece of work is well worth 
considering on account of the 


Illustrated by permission of the Right Hon. 


By Alexander Jamieson. the Earl of Ellesmere. 
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Bridgewater House, showing general effect o: the new Decorations by Mr. Alexander Jamieson. 


light it throws upon the principles and methods of the men 
who are in what may be called the new movement. He 
strikes a personal note, undoubtedly ; but the individuality 
of his performance comes rather from the ingenuity and 
originality with which he has applied the principles of the 
school to which he belongs, than from an effort on his 
part to be extravagantly independent of reasonable rules. 
Indeed, one of the best qualities of his work at Bridge- 


water House is its sanity, its freedom from any of those 
aberrations of style or treatment which appear in the 
productions of some of the more “advanced” of the 
present-day painters and which, it can well be imagined, 
are calculated to shock and surprise the normally minded 
art patron. 

Mr. Jamieson’s reticence is decidedly to be commended ; 
he proves that modernity and artistic restraint are not 








Inspiration. 


By Alexander Jamieson. 





Justice. 


By Alexander Jamieson. 
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Joy. Inspiration. 


incompatible, and he shows that there is no necessity to 
plod too scrupulously along the beaten track in attacking 
decorative problems. Not less is he to be praised for 
the sound judgment he has exercised in his selection of the 
manner in which these wall paintings should be treated. 
If he has erred at all it is rather in the direction of over 
sobriety than towards excessive freedom of style. ‘There is 
a marked severity, a dignified repose of line and gesture, 
and a kind of monumental simplicity in his work, and this 
severity is as evident in his management of his colour 


schemes as in his arrangement of the lines and masses of 
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Mercy. Grief 


By Alexander Jamieson. 


the designs. But restraint and severity, when they are 
not allowed to degenerate into empty and meaningless 
formality, are important essentials of fine decoration, and 
his appreciation of their value is plain evidence of his 
ability to draw the right distinction between good and bad 
kinds of decorative painting. 

The only thing that can be said against the style he has 
chosen is that its seriousness is a little over-accentuated by 
the conditions under which it is displayed. Bridgewater 
House was built for the first Earl of Ellesmere by Sir 
Charles Barry, who entrusted the working out of a very 
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Music. Drama. 


By Alexander Jamieson. 
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Another View of the “ Music” and ‘‘ Drama” Spandrels. 
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florid scheme of decoration to an Italian artist. ‘This 
scheme was completed with the exception of the filling-in 
of the spandrels between the arches in the central hall, 
but the work was interrupted by Barry’s death, and these 
spaces remained untouched until Mr. Jamieson was com- 
missioned to deal with them. Evidently he was not 
prepared to adapt himself exactly to the rather restless 
surroundings which Barry had created, and he preferred to 
run the risk of a certain amount of disagreement between 
his paintings and those which already existed round about, 
rather than to suit his own convictions to the exigencies of 
the position. 

However, it is undeniable that whatever disagreement 
of styles there may be between the old work and the new, it 
is Barry’s fussily detailed decorations that suffer rather than 
Mr. Jamieson’s quieter and more largely conceived designs. 
The new work assorts well with the architectural lines of 
the building, which, apart from this ornamental overlaying, 
are largely planned and well proportioned. Mr. Jamieson 
seems to have understood Barry better than Barry under- 
stood himself, and he has appreciated more exactly what 
should be the relation between the architectural construction 
of the house and the decorative additions by which 
this construction should be ornamented. If the rest 
of the house were treated in the same manner the result 
would be more agreeable—Barry’s attempt to import the 





Poetry. 


By Alexander Jamieson. 


redundancies of the Italian style into a country where 
the conditions of lighting and atmosphere impose the 
necessity for something less elaborate was artistically a 
mistake. 

Mr. Jamieson’s paintings are executed on canvas with a 
medium which dries with a fairly dull surface, and the 
canvas is fixed to the wall with a backing of white lead 
which adheres firmly to the plaster beneath. The subjects 
are treated with large, simple masses of colour, and without 
insistence upon small details which might complicate or 
take away from the general effect; and the figures are set 
throughout against a plain background of greyish black. 
The series represents Art, Poetry, Joy, Love, Mercy, Grief, 
Music, Drama, Power, Justice, Fame, and Truth, the 
motive in each case being explained by the appropriate 
gesture of the figure or by the introduction of suitable 
symbols. Congratulations are certainly due to the artist 
for having had such an opportunity of working on an 
ambitious scale, but he is even more to be congratulated 
upon the way in which he has turned his opportunity to 
account. He has proved himself to be possessed not only 
of independence of idea—that, perhaps, might have been 
expected from a man with his particular artistic outlook— 
but he has shown also that he has the true architectural 
sense of design which is so vitally important in the art of 


pictorial decoration. 





The Abbey Church, Tewkesbury. The Norman Chapel in the South Transept 
(By permission of T. W. Bacon, Esq.) By D. Y. Cameron, A.R.S.A. 
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Tewkesbury Abbey Church, from the South-West. 
By A. R. Quinton 


TewKesbury. 
By R. E. D. SKetchley. 


ROM the wide green of the pastures which extend 
between the country waters of Avon and Severn, 
Tewkesbury town shows at full length : an irregular, 

harmonious row of warm-toned building, beside the slightly 
bending Avon, with the Malvern Hills in tranquil light 
and shadow some airy miles beyond. A pleasant town 
it is to see, laid thus in the hedged fields of Gloucester- 
shire, long settled there, and thriving, yet making no 
inroads upon the freshness of the meadow lawns and 
streams. Tewkesbury does steady business, indeed, with 
the river-waters, and on Avonside, between King John’s 
Bridge, at the one end of the town, and the Abbey Mill, at 
the other, stand a few tall chimney towers and warehouse 
buildings, gaunt and plain. But Avon and Severn run 
clearly on to visit the meadows, and of their many-toned 
voices speaking through the landscape not even the gentlest 
is overpowered by noises of the town. 

Praise of quietude could find endlessly much to dwell 
upon in old peaceable Tewkesbury surrounded by the green 
fairness of the valley. But the fame of the place—for fame 
it has—is made by more than its natural beauty, its charm 
of picturesque age. 

Among the fields, where the river wanders beneath 
gleaming willows, is one known as Queen Margaret’s Camp. 


Another has for centuries borne the name of The Bloody 
Meadow, testimony to the fearful sight seen by the townsfolk 
on a May day in 1471, when of the Lancastrian troops seven 
hundred men and more were there hewn down in flight by 
the victorious Yorkists. And the hunted soldiers of Queen 
Margaret who forded the Avon and reached sanctuary in 
the Abbey Church, were not, even then, in safety. Deep 
under the great church, under the streets of Tewkesbury, 
under the pastures, is a hidden battlefield strewn with the 
dead from the scaffold, from the battle, from the river, from 
many a miserable hiding-place. 

To turn the last pages of the Trilogy of King Henry VI, 
is to evoke that tragic company of the untimely dead, 
There, gallant shapes, they rehearse with wild eloquence 
the last counsel in Queen Margaret's Camp. There, in 
the war-trampled meadow, those three “deathsmen,” the 
brothers Edward, Clarence and Richard, stab before his 
mother’s eyes young Edward, Prince of Wales. Whether, 
in fact, the boy was killed out in the fields, or, as town 
tradition has always asserted, in an upper room of a house 
still standing in Church Street, is not known. Nor cana 
former inhabitant of Tewkesbury, one Charlwood by name, 
now be summoned to witness how, yearly, on the midnight 
of the seventh of May, he saw the door of “ Prince Edward 
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The Oldest Houses: Thirteenth or Fourteenth Century. 
By A. R. Quinton. 
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The Old Bell Inn: an Elizabethan Building. 
By A. R. Quinton. 

















House” open outward, and a dim 
train pass thence down the darkened 
street to the sound of the bell, tolling 
from the Abbey tower for the never 
accomplished burial of a phantom 
corpse, the ghost of the young body, 
hidden, 
earth, in one unlimited grave with 


really, somewhere in this 
the soldiers who died for him. 

As Holinshed writes, the heir of 
England “was homelie interred with 
the other in the 


simple corpses 


church of the monastery of the 
blacke monks in Teukesburie.” But 
the piety of the 
some state to the memory of the 


town has given 
lost prince. Faint elsewhere in the 
kingdom, boyish 
voice spoke its last—recklessly, per- 


here, where the 
haps, as in the Shakespearian play 
—that memory is poetical, and frag- 
rant with a kind of simple sweetness. 
His death has touched the hearts of 
many generations of Tewkesbury 
people, and still they treat the spot 
to his 
church tower as the grave of one 


Is there any 


assigned body beneath the 
confided to their care. 
other prince of long ago for whom, 
as the day of his death comes round 
in the year, the grave-flowers are 
gathered in England ? 

“Prince Edward 
to the eye, no sign of its antiquity. 
Most Tewkesbury 
make a better claim by their ap- 
pearance to stand in history. For 


House” bears, 


houses, indeed, 


this is a town which has been cen- 
turies in building, growing from the 
Middle Ages into to-day by gradual 
additions that have not ousted the 
ancient dwellings and hostelries, but, 
of late, at 
means to preserve them. 


least, have used every 
Timbered 
fronts, glittering with casemented 

windows, project story beyond story 

into the streets, relieving the staid flatness of Georgian 
facades. Jutting gable-peaks have something headlong in 
their tilt, by the side of prim roofs that cover without any 
eloquence unpromising houses of brick and stucco. Yet 
even these are many of them at their heart romantic of the 
past. For in Tewkesbury the new is much less likely to be 
real than the old, 


a front of nineteenth century masonry and plate glass 


Quite half of it is sham, and behind 


there may be rooms of carved oak, embossed ceilings, 
and capacious hearths subscribed with homely legends. 
They are great places for wandering in, the old Tewkes- 
bury houses. In and out, up and down, go the staircases 
and passages, The house-plans seem to conform in filial 
piety to the intricate network of alleys by which the town 
has got for itself living room within the limited space 
allowed by the floods. 


TEWKESBURY. 








The House with the *‘ Nodding Gables. 
By A. R. Quinton. 


As if, moreover, they could not have enough of alleys 
and passages, the imagination of the townsfolk digged one 
underground, joining a vaulted crypt of a cellar existing 
beneath two small houses in Church Street, to some un- 
located habitation of romantic crime ; to the castle, perhaps, 
on the Mythe Hill, which, like the grand old bridge, has 
been undeservedly assigned to wicked King John, But 
exploration of the cellar has now closed up the “ Mystery ” 
passage for good and all—or, let me say, for bad and all! 
Since, in earth so deeply vowed to the past, it were surely 
fitting there should be buried architecture, exempt from 
human use, for the gathering of battlefield phantoms, who, 
dying without having lived at Tewkesbury, can claim no 
part with the lawful ghosts of the place; tenants, these, 
should they please to return home, of a township still 


habitable, made to their own liking. 
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And yet! A passage through the dull close earth—how 
dismal a provision for valiant spirits, compared with the 
inviolate sanctuary of the Abbey Church. For there, in 
that noble enclosure, daylight makes visible the animate 
ideals of the feudal world, and, as night falls among the 
massive pillars of the nave (like some profoundly stilled 
forest avenue), mystery, immense and thrilling, possesses 
the unknown shadows around the pale columns, and the 
grove of eastern chapels and canopy tombs, whose dim 
white pinnacles seem most like tapers lighting to woodland 
shrines. 

But the architecture of Tewkesbury Abbey Church is 
too great, too absorbing, to allow of comparisons—however 
essential a part they may form of one’s own idea of the place 
—really suggesting its specific beauty and effect. I would 
write “ beauties” and “ effects,” but that I fear an inference 
of want of unity in the minds of those who do not know the 
church ; and though successive generations accomplished 
the building, their labours grew so naturally one out of the 
other that, in the result, they have grown together into one 
enchanting whole. 

In its main shape the Abbey Church remains a well- 
nigh perfect monument to the art, sound and noble, of the 
Norman builders, Seen from the north, visible far and 
wide over the pastures, or from the graveyard with its great 
aisle of chestnut trees, the church is the building consecrated 
in 1123 by Theulf, Bishop of Worcester, with four other 
bishops. No more beautiful Norman tower exists. At 
Gloucester, ten miles away, stands the slender-shafted 
tower, reared on the Norman masonry of the nave by a 
past-master of Gothic architecture. Compared with that, 
Tewkesbury tower lacks height and lightness, the final 
graces of outline and decoration. ‘The spire fell centuries 
ago, and the parapet is a mere repair of damage. But then 





The Abbey Church, Tewkesbury. 


A Sketch by D. Y. Cameron, A.R.S.A. 


what warmth of light and shadow belongs to the arcaded 
surface of the stone. And, above all, what pleasure to the 
sight is in the delicate blended colour, blooming in the very 
stones themselves, chosen, it is said for that special colour- 
ing, from a quarry in Caen. 

So choice a lover of his material as this Norman master- 
builder must have calculated the attractive charm of his 
tower, appealing first with delightful distant effect of ordered 
light and shadow, and pleasing more and more particularly 
the nearer one draws to the church. Nor does his art of 
summons—for art it surely is—falter over farther stages of 
approach to the sanctuary. The dark cavity of the north 
porch—an effect solemn and arresting in the calm length of 
the exterior—is his design; and his, supremely, is the potent 
impression of magnitude conveyed by the hall-like nave 
with its mighty colonnades. 

The cross of light enclosed by the Norman walls 
extends, still unbroken, into the transepts, which seem 
the more generously light-filled by approach down the 
shadowed aisles. But the cross has lost its centre, the 
piercing radiance which the lantern tower must have given 
before the vaulting covered it, and, in the choir, the simple 
cruciform shape is wreathed by the ambulatory and chapels 
of Decorated and Perpendicular work. 

Cells holy and enchanted are these clustered chapels of 
the Martyrs and Virgins, in strange contrast to the solitary 
cave above the porch and that hollowed out in the wall of 
the south transept. From the orchard ground on the 
south the little capped roofs of the Gothic chapels are 
pure romance. 

Something of grandeur—the grandeur expressed in Mr. 
Cameron’s picture—parts from one’s delight as one goes 
eastwards in pilgrimage through the great church, passing 
out from the free light of the transepts into the choir aisles 
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and the ambulatory, shadowy beneath its low vaulting, with, 
to one side, the little daylight bays of the chapels, and, 
towards the interior, the endless delicate openwork of the 
choir tombs and chantries, Yet, if less majestic, how full 
of grace and splendour; of nature, wild and human and 
divine ; of /anguage, in short, is the wealth of device and 
imagery with which Gothic artists invested the large 
simplicity of the original fabric. And theirs to express in 
stone and glass»was no common daily theme, but very 
glorious and famous life, the,lineage of noble families, close 
to royalty, who held the Lordship of Tewkesbury: Fitz 
Hamon, the founder, Fitzroy and Fitzcount, Earls of 
Gloucester, and lords and ladies of the De Clares, De- 
spensers, Beauchamps. With the abbots of Tewkesbury 
they are buried here, to the infinite enrichment of the 
interior. Robbed of the assemblies of little statues which, 
before the Reformation, peopled niches and canopies, their 
shield-bearing angels defaced, their patterning broken, these 
enshrining tombs are still a treasury of art. Loveliest of all 
is the Warwick Chantry, a veritable tiny cathedral, divided 
into aisles by pillars the hands can clasp, supporting a rood- 
loft whence issue angels, its roof repeating, in softer shadow, 
the exquisite fan-vaulting of the lower roof. And never was 
canopy work more delicately mysterious than that which 
borders the little ornate house of prayer erected for the 
repose of the warrior soul of Richard Beauchamp, and in 
honour of St. Mary Magdalen. 

The armorial colours have perished from the tombs, but 
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as the westering sunshine gains window by window in the 


south choir wall, rainbow tints float along the marble 
panels of the Founder’s Tomb, the Warwick Chantry, the 
monument. where Hugh, fifth Baron Despenser, and his 
wife Elizabeth, lie in state. And that is not only charming 
to watch, but a sign of the enduring array of the seven 
fourteenth-century windows themselves. What an array it 
is! Of the long-bearded hoary.figures of patriarchs and 
prophets some have cold blanks in their garments and faces, 
or, like the scutcheons of the knights-at-arms, have been 
here a little jumbled, and there, far worse, restored. But 
the intense expression of character, of life bearing itself 
with authority, stern or jovial, triumphs over all injuries to 
the glass. Imperturbable are the admonitory gestures of the 
biblical personages, the jauntiness of the eight swarthy 
nobles, from Fitz Hamon to the third Gilbert de Clare, 
killed at Bannockburn, “to the joy of the Scots.” In- 
dividually priceless to the imagination, these figures are 
first and foremost part of a sumptuous colour-effect, de- 
lighting the eye with gold and green, with ruby, orange, 
blue of robes, armour, surcoats, escutcheons, canopies, and 
with alluring spaces of forest green and d/eu de nuit behind 
the lively Barons. 

The glimpse of woodland in the stained glass is but one 
link between the interior of the church and the country of 
meadow and water that makes its fair framework. I have 
no space to tell of the chief carvings of the fourteenth- 


century vaulted roof, the Life of Christ along the nave, the 





King John’s Bridge and Bear Inn. 
By A. R. Quinton, 











Painted by Dante G. Rossettt.] 
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MONNA POMONA. 




















choir of angels, the garden of Eden, and the legends of 
St. Edmund and other saints in the chapels. Only, for 
love’s sake, | must point to the life of the woods and 
fields that has gently invaded the church in the form of 
countless leaf-carvings, of doves, beak to beak in the clump 
of oak over an Abbot’s tomb, and of another dove which 
with a squirrel and a rabbit—I think it is a rabbit—nestle 
unafraid beneath the chin of a mild, crowned figure, issuing 
calmly from a wall. From the same wall Dryad faces peer 
forth, and, near by, a goblin, pertest-eyed of imps, gnaws 


away at the Abbot’s oak. To the roof other demons are fixed 


GOOD topic for discussion was opened by Mr. E. 
Rimbault Dibdin recently in one of his “ Afternoon 
Talks” in the Walker Art 

The subject really emanated from Mr. D. S. McColl of 


4 
Gallery, Liverpool. 
the Tate Gallery, and as both critic-officials speak with 
authority the controversy is important. The theory which 
Mr. McColl supports and Mr. Dibdin attacks is one which 
has divided enthusiasts into different camps and, as in most 
other causes, there is something to be said in favour of each 
contention. The hypothesis is: that works of art before 
being purchased for exhibition in a national gallery should 
filter through a private collection and be procured neither 
directly from the artist’s studio nor when first exhibited. 

It is obvious that pictures, statuary or other movable 
works, which can be subjected to even a few years’ con- 
sideration and have stood that limited test of time, will be 
likely to prove permanently attractive when passed on to 
the final resting-place. The period of time has not been 
stated, but presumably the purchase would be completed 
within a decade. During this period the work would have 
matured sufficiently and its true qualities could be estimated 
in comparison with other masterpieces. 

But the purgatory system has grave disadvantages. 
The position of a painter, for instance, whose picture was 
would be If the 


leaked out, as it probably would, through one channel or 


in the scales unenviable. transaction 
another, patrons would hold back until the artist’s right to 
be bought for the nation had been established, and if after 
all the verdict went against the picture, the painter's 
reputation might be considered by law to have suffered. 
It would be difficult, of course, to arrange for a number of 
temporary owners who, unless bound down in a way which 
would be irksome and unsatisfactory to them, might be 
tempted by other and more enterprising buyers to sell the 
work under consideration. Works which had not been 
exhibited might be chosen from private collections, but 
even if the owner would sell, the enhanced value might 
With pre- 
caution and intuition no work could be guaranteed to please 


make the purchase price prohibitive. every 
the next generation and in sifting many worthy things 
would escape. 

We are inclined to agree with Mr. Dibdin that “a 
picture is either good or bad, and no list of previous owners 
will alter the fact.” Moreover, the profit which Mr. McColl’s 
intermediary would demand would pay for a good many 
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Modern Art. 











by their leaf-hair in endless grimace at humanity, whether 
of flesh and blood, or carved out of the same wood as them- 
selves and the angels into the semblance of kings and queens, 
of priests and nuns and cheerful burgesses and of a strange 
enigmatic pair, jutting out like figure-heads to either side of 
the great West window. Named indifferently Adam and Eve, 
or Robert a.d Sibilla Fitz Hamon, it would seem almost as 
though, in Tewkesbury, the foundation of humanity, or of the 
Abbey, were about the same affair, And within precincts 
where the deathlessness of life is the most natural of thoughts, 


chronology is quite inadequate to disprove so fine a notion, 









mistakes in selection, if a percentage of failures of judgment 
With 
acquisition of absolutely new works of art 


must be conceded. reasonable care, however, the 
need not be 
danger to the public and the 


fraugnt with any purse, 


advantages of dealing direct with the artist are considerable. 


What 


artists ? 


organised encouragement is given to living 


Purchases are made for the provincial and 
Trustees, the Con- 
Modern Arts 
Association ; but outside these sources of reward painters, 
other 


Unfortunately, men of 


Chantrey 
Scottish 


colonial museums, by the 


temporary Art Society, and the 


sculptors, and artists rely practically on private 


appreciation. substance in this 
country are not showing much anxiety to spend money on 
works of art, and the number of patrons to whom appeal 
may be made is limited. The pulse of art production 
needs to be stirred by public recognition. 

The State could help to promote a general appreciation 
of art by employing artists. If this were done craftsmen of 
all denominations would make public buildings, inside and 
out, treasure houses of real influence in the lives of the 
people. Museum education on the present lines is too 
confused to be assimilated even by regular students. Mr. 
Evan Spicer’s proposal that £10,000 a year should be 
spent by the London County Council in beautifying London 
is a thought in the right direction. Easel pictures and 
other works too should be bought for the national galleries, 
and the encouragement thus given to living artists would be 
of great benefit not only in calling attention to the claims 
of the subject but in stimulating endeavour. The filling of 
blank spaces in the representative art of other days and 
other countries might be left, except on great occasions, to 
private benefactors, who, individually or associated with the 
National Art Collections Fund, would see that notable work 
by masters of the past found its way to the public galleries. 
Many evidences of good will in this direction, such as the 
recent Salting, Mond, and Captain Murray * Bequests, have 
brightened the aspect of national collecting, while instances 
of smaller bequests to London and other galleries are 
numerous. Rossetti’s ‘Monna Pomona,’ presented to the 
Tate Gallery by Mr. Alfred de Pass, may be mentioned to 
illustrate this point. 


* Captain H. B. Murray left £50,000 to the South Kensington Museum to 


purchase works from time to time to be added to the pictures, jew llery, and rninia- 


tures already presented by him 
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The problem of selection is one of vital importance and 
needs careful consideration. Sir Hugh P. Lane’s work for 
the Municipal Art Gallery, Johannesburg, shows what 
splendid results can be achieved by one equipped with 
knowledge, decision, and power in bringing together a 
collection which at a bound ranks among the best of its 
kind. One-man selection, however, cannot always be 
recommended, and the properly constituted committee is 
usually the best arrangement. Differences of taste some- 
times destroy confidence in the average Dictator,.while the 
verdict of a Triumvirate will be accepted without question. 
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Juries are often appointed in large architectural competi- 
tions, and are preferred by most members of the profession 
to the single assessor. 

When Government patronage of art is secured the 
Minister of Fine Arts will be faced by many problems, but 
supported by specially qualified advisers most of the diffi- 
culties will disappear. Works will be commissioned under 
regulations that even the most sensitive artist will not be 
able to exclaim against the conditions imposed, and for 
works completed on the artist’s own initiative an encouraging 


market will be open. 


The Love of “Leeds.” 


By Henrietta Hind. 


X HAT is the attraction of Leeds ware? It has no 
\ colour. Yes, it has colour even ‘in the absence 
of what we call colour. The delightful satin-like 

texture of its glaze, the beautiful greenish tinge where the 
glaze thickens, all the play of light and shadow on its 
daintily modelled and pierced surfaces, give it a fatine as 
delightful in its way as that on Six Mark china which a 
connoisseur can recognise in the dark. It has what we 
may call style, and it is purely English, with a personality 


all its own, owing nothing to any Oriental or foreign 
influence. Even its faults are lovable because they are 
native. 

The great potter Wedgwood invented and perfected a 
ware, which in honour of Queen Charlotte, he called 
Queen’s Ware. In 1762 he presented to the Queen a 
caudle and breakfast service “ yellow, with raised sprigs of 
jassamine and other flowers coloured after nature.” The 


Queen being graciously pleased, Wedgwood named it 





1.—A Mantelshelf of Leeds Ware: Candlesticks, White and Green Vases, and Quintal or Crocus Vase. 


(Collection of Mrs. Lewis Hind.) 
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2 
(Collection of R. G. Tatton, Esq.) 


“Queen's Ware,” and whether painted, decorated with 
transfer printing or plain, this cream coloured ware sprang 
into immediate favour, so much so that many factories 
imitated it. Among the imitators, Humble Green & Co., 
of Leeds, may be said to have specialised in Queen's ware, 
and to have rivalled Wedgwood in the beauty and exquisite 
workmanship of their productions of this ware. 

In 1783 the firm, then Hartley, Greens & Co., issued a 
book of “ designs,” really a trade catalogue, now quite rare, 
of the objects they were producing. ‘The lists were printed 
in French, German and English. The title was: 

“ Designs of sundry Articles of Queen's or Cream colour’d 
Earthen-Ware, manufactured by Hartley Greens & Co., at 
Leeds Pottery: with A Great Variety of other Articles. 
The same Enamel’d, Printed or Ornamented with Gold to 
any Pattern ; also with Coats of Arms, Cyphers, Landscapes, 
éetc., etc. Leeds 1783.” 

This trade catalogue continued to be issued each year 
with additions. ‘The designs were engraved on copper, 
and so accurately given that it is a delight to recognise 
one’s own possessions. ‘The firm of Hartley Greens & Co. 
continued to flourish, and a great trade was done with 
foreign countries, especially Russia, Holland and France. 
This accounts for the fact that many of the most im- 
portant pieces in English collections have been found 
in foreign countries. It is wonderful that so much sur- 
vives, for although the paste is fine and hard for a soft 


paste, the perforations and twig decoration of many of 


the pieces certainly make for fragility. One cannot be 
too grateful to careful housewives who hoarded their 
treasures in well kept “pronk kasts.” The beautiful 
greenish tinge one loves in the glaze was produced, alas, 
by the use of arsenic. So hurtful to the potters was it that 
a few years of service to their craft left them crippled. We 
cannot remedy this now, but it enhances our appreciation 


of the patient men who produced these lovely things, at a 





Sweetmeat Centre-piece, Confectionery Baskets, and Under-dish. 


time when the standard of a better taste made it possible 
for craftsmen to give their time to doing a thing well, as 
well as it could be done, even at the expense of their well. 
being. ‘This ware was manufactured as some one has 
rightly said, made by hand, with love, not turned out by 
machinery. 

The Leeds pottery continued to flourish. The catalogue 
of 1794 shows that the number of designs had increased 
from 152 to 221, and to 48 of “tea ware.” In 1800 
more partners were taken into the firm and its name was 
altered from Hartley Greens & Co. to Greens Hartley 
& Co. Then troubles came and disputes, the old order 
changed from perfect management to detrimental connec- 


tions, and the factory “ got into Chancery.” A good friend, 
the Recorder of Leeds helped it out of Chancery into the 
hands of one of the partners, and the firm became Samuel 
Wainwright & Co. Later, Stephen and James Chappell 
carried the Leeds pottery into bankruptcy and out again 
through varying fortunes. 

The marks used were not many. Indeed, in the thirty 
years that I have been collecting Leeds, I have only onc: 
come into possession of an authentic marked piece, now in 
the possession of Mr. R.G. Tatton. This is the Under Dish 
on the left of Plate 2. The beautiful centre-piece or p/a/t 
menage in Plate 3 is identical with that illustrated in Jewitt's 
History of Ceramic Art in Great Britain, published originally 
in THE ART JOURNAL. Now, alas, one tier is gone from the 
lovely structure. The two pieces on either side of this centre- 
piece are exceptionally fine examples in colour and model 
ling, and are, without doubt, part of another A/att menagz. 
Belonging to this same collection is the garniture arranged 
on a mantelpiece (Plate 4) of candlesticks, quintal (or 
crocus) vases and a vase in the centre. The vase is an 
example of a pattern used also by Wedgwood. Indeed, 
one often finds Leeds designs made by other factories, and 
no doubt the Leeds pottery also “borrowed.” This will 
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(Collections of R. G. Tatton, Esq., and Mrs. Lewis Hind.) 


account for baskets, vases, etc., belonging to potteries in 
which marks were used, being similar or the same in design 
as Leeds. 

The quintal vases and the taller candlesticks on Plate 4, 
marvels of nicety, are picked out with green. The tea 
service on the left of Plate 5 is also banded with green. 
The service on the right is one of those either decorated 
for Holland, or decorated in Holland. This example, so 
fine in transfer printing, is the property of Miss Upton, the 
originator of Golliwog, beloved of children. It is a set 
made expressly for the Dutch market, and was probably 
printed in England from a Dutch design showing the Lion 
Rampant holding a bundle of arrows, and Liberty sur- 
rounded by a ribbon containing the motto, “ voor vryheid 
en Vaderland.” The chocolate pot on Plate 5 with its 
brazier is quite perfect, as are also the Caddies and the 
Coaster in the foreground. 

I have a friend whom I had always associated with the 
collection of the rarest and costliest of ancient Chinese 
pottery and porcelain. She asked me to dine and see her 
Leeds. “ Do you collect Leeds too?” I asked. “A little,” 
she answered, “I love it—I admire Chinese ceramics, but 
I love Leeds.” I dined with my friend, and in the great 
dining-room, displayed for my pleasure or pain (I could 
not tell which, I was so jealous) on an old rose damask 
cloth I caught sight of a really beautiful assemblage of 
Leeds. I was prepared to feel that my own collection was 


3-—Centre-piece and Terminal Vases. 


worth about as much as the broken bits of china a child 
collects to play house with. I shut my eyes before looking. 
Then I looked, and a “comfy” feeling came over me—for 
among the many treasures of Leeds, and a beautiful lot of 
Wedgwood’s pierced chestnut baskets, was one quite modern, 
And there was no grand //att menage ; no cow butter boat ; 
her caster was without bottles and her pierced plates and 
sweetmeat dishes !—well, just look at the examples on 
Plate 6. ‘These three dishes cannot be excelled. They 
are marvels of manipulation. All the piercings are 
made by hand, not moulded, and the making of them 
is extraordinary, as is also their beautiful proportion, 
mouldings, and flutings. Each piece on Plate 6 is a fine 
example. 

Plate 7 offers specimens of painted Leeds, painted over 
glaze—a “nice little bunch” of teapots, quite perfect and 
beautiful in colour. ‘The two in the second row nearly 
alike, showing a woman and a man in eighteenth-century 
costume, gathering oranges in a Dutch landscape, and 
another at the extreme left, having William of Orange 
painted on its side, were probably painted at Delft for the 
Dutch market. The group also includes a tortoiseshell pot. 
on this plate, with roses 


’ 


The other specimens of “tea ware’ 
and sprigs painted on them, are exquisite in colour and 
uninjured. The chocolate pot is ornamented with birds in 
colour. Painted Leeds, being decorated over the glaze, is 
apt by ill-use to scale off, leaving dull patches, but still it 
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THE LOVE OF “LEEDS.” 


(Collection of R. G. Tatton, Esq.) 


(Collections of Sir Kenneth Anderson, Mrs. Lewis Hind, and Miss F. K. Upton ) 
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6.—Sweetmeat Dishes, Butter Boats, Soup Bowls, Confectionery Baskets, and Caster 


(Collections of Sir Kenneth Anderson, Mrs. G. R. Halkett, and Mrs. Lewis Hind.) 
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. 7.—Painted and Tortoiseshell ‘‘ Tea Ware.” 
(Collection of Mrs. Lewis Hind ) 
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remains beautiful. Again, all Leeds being a soft earthen- 
ware is apt to grease or to become dark with usage. I do 
not like this condition myself, but one collector | know 
prefers it. 

I would like to begin collecting Leeds at the beginning, 
from the time of the autochthonous hero or chief, called 
Leod. I would collect the rude pots of the Saxon and go 


on to the perhaps daintier things of the Norman, //bert de 


Laci, and so to the tobacco pipes of Charlies’ time. ‘Then 


to the rough Delft ware and its “creditable copies of 


Oriental patterns,” and on to the first cream coloured and 
black ware, to the happy days when an agreement was made 
in November, 1775, whereby Joshua Green, gent, and John 
Green, potter, came together with divers others to form the 
firm of J. Humble Green & Co., all described in Jewitt. I 
should like to know “Leeds” thoroughly, setting out 
examples of Wortley lumps of clay and Poole lumps of clay, 
and rude dishes of Leod’s time, on ancient bits of Leeds 
cloth russet with age ; but I fancy my daintier eighteenth- 
century pieces would have to be shown on the strange 
and beautiful stuffs in which they were wrapped for safe 
travelling when I rescued them from peasants who had 
kept them as a lady preserves her laces—looking like old 
lace, yellowed and beautified by time, hidden away in 
cupboards in Holland, that land where everybudy was once 
a collector. 

Among the delectable beings whom I would like 
to meet in some happy by-way of the Celestial Country 
are Josiah Wedgwood, Hartley Greens & Co. (made 
one man), and Dwight of Fulham holding Lydia’s little 
hand, three great Englishmen who created beauty — 
potters, artists. 





Carnations. 


(Goupil Gallery.) 


By Gerard Chowne. 





THE LOVE OF 





“ LEEDS.” 





La Méditerranée. 


(Goupil Gallery.) 
By Simon Bussy. 


Passing Events. 


7 HE list of recent Exhibitions in London is a long 
| one. At the Burlington Fine Arts Club the collec. 
tion of works by the brothers Le Nain was a 
feature, while Turner's ‘Walton Bridges’ and de Jonghe’s 
‘Old London Bridge’ stood out among the other pictures: 
Chelsea porcelain, portrait medals, and some painted 
furniture helped to form a notable exhibition. The New 
English Art Club was at its best, with conspicuous works 
by Mr. Wilson Steer, Mr. Nicholson, Mr. Orpen and 
Mr. Rich. The Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours 
showed works by Sir E. A. Waterlow, Mr. Anning Bell, 
Mr. Clausen, Mr. James Paterson, Mr, Colin B. Phillip, 
Mr. Hughes-Stanton, Mr. Cowper, Mr. Smythe and other 
favourites. ‘The Post-Impressionists at the Grafton Gallery 
caused a commotion, but their cries did not decoy many 
from the path of safety: artists, among them M. Blanche, 
were not sympathetic and the public treated the show as 


a jest. Messrs. Agnew brought together masterpieces by 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, Turner, Hoppner, and 
Lancret’s ‘La Ronde Champétre’ was included. At the 
French Gallery, Raeburn was in force with his wholesome 
portraits of men and women: work of this calibre need 
never fear the competition of later schools. 

The Goupil Gallery Salon was worthy of many visits: 
there were nearly three hundred works, many of them 
of exceptional merit. Mr. Brangwyn’s water-colours and 
etchings, shown by the Fine Art Society, were partly the 
fruits of a journey to Sicily, and they were widely appre- 
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Mr. and Mrs. Holiday. 


(Baillie Gallery.) 
By Jessie Mothersole. 


ciated: in adjoining galleries could be seen Mr. Goble’s 
fanciful drawings. At the Leicester Gallery Mr. Edmund 
Dulac, Mr. Anning Bell and Mr. Sutton Palmer were well 
represented, Mr. Paterson arranged an exhibition of Sir 
Seymour Haden’s drawings in charcoal and water-colour, 
most of which were done about thirty or forty years ago. 
Messrs. Obach showed fine etchings and woodcuts by old 
masters, Rembrandt and Diirer predominating. At the 
Baillie Gallery, drawings by Mr. William Hyde, Mr. Henry 
Holiday, and Miss Jessie Mothersole were to be seen, with 
Limoges enamels by Mr. S. H. Meteyard and jewellery by 
Miss C. M. Kirkman. Mr. Augustus John at the Chenil 
Gallery, Mr. C. Maresco Pearce at the Carfax Gallery, and 
Mr. Arthur Wardle at Messrs. Tooth’s provided exhibitions 


of interest. 


NV ANY happy returns to Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, 
who will be seventy-five on 
January 8. ‘That the famous artist has 
made the most of his time is proved by 
the formidable list of four hundred works 
which appears in the Christmas Number 
of THe Art JouRNAL. Opus I (1851) 
was a ‘ Portrait of My Sister.’ Opus CD 
(1910) was the beautiful headpiece in 
water-colours which decorated the Loyal 
Address of the Royal Academy to H.M. 


King George. 


ACS the new Hon. Associates 
of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects are Mr. John S. Sargent, R.A., 
Mr. J. Seymour Lucas, R.A., Mr. W. 
Hamo Thornycroft, R.A. 


\ 7 E have to record the deaths of 
Mr. Robert W. Macbeth, R.A. 


(November 1); of Mr. Melton Prior, 


the famous war correspondent and artist (November 2) ; 
of Mr. John La Farge, whose stained glass work is 
so worthy a feature of American art (November 14); of 
M. Etienne Berne-Bellecceur, the French painter of military 
subjects (November 29); of Mr. W. Cheesman; and of 
Mrs. Kipling, sister of Lady Burne-Jones and of the late 


Lady Poynter. 


ISS MARGARET L. WILLIAMS was the heroine 
N of the prize distribution at the Royal Academy on 
December 10. ‘This clever student carried off four of the 
awards, and with other successful lady competitors caused 


Sir Edward J. Poynter to urge the men to look to thei 


laurels. 


PIECE of Arras Tapestry, representing the Seven 
A Deadly Sins, formed part of a “lot” sold lately at 
Messrs. Puttick and Simpson’s for £6,600. The panel is 
one of a set which were in the possession of Cardinal 
Wolsey at Hampton Court, and which, after several re- 


movals were dispersed during the Commonwealth. 


M R. EDWARD ROBINSON has succeeded Sir 
I Caspar Purdon Clarke as Director of «the Metro- 


politan Museum of New York. 


T is announced that there will be a Coronation Exhibition 

at Shepherd’s Bush this year, and that a proportion 

of the receipts, to be not less than £5,000, will be given 
to the Mansion House Fund towards the Memorial to King 


Edward. 


R. MONK has chosen “St. John’s Gate” as the 
1 subject for the headpiece to his Cadendarium 
Londinense for 1911, and the etching is a faithful repre- 
sentation of the historic building. ‘The calendar may be 
obtained from the artist at the Dial House, Amersham, 


price 25. 6d. 


HE forthcoming Turin Exhibition should prove a 


fertile field for British enterprise. As in the case 





Silver Tiara set with Moonstones and Crystals. 


(Baillie Gallery.) 


By C. M. Kirkman. 








The McCrae Family. 


(French Gallery. From the picture in the 
collection of Captain Spender-Clay.) By Sir Henry Raeburn, R.A. 
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of the Brussels Exhibition, the Board of Trade will place 
its services at the disposal of manufacturers. 


a. LUKE TAYLOR'S work is always interesting, 

and his new plate, ‘The End of the Day,’ is not 

\@Ss aitractive than the best of its predecessors. We see a 
group of noble trees happily selected and placed within the 
limited space at the disposal of the artist, who contrives, 
nevertheless, to give spaciousness and freedom to the composi- 
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tion. Just as the traveller across the desert welcomes the 
sight of the wayside lake, so the visitor to treeless districts 
returns with pleasure to the companionship of the oak, the 
elm and the beech. There is something satisfying in the 
appearance of well-timbered land, and at whatever season 
of the year we are in the country we see beauty and dignity 
in the stalwart sentinels of the fields. Mr. Taylor’s elms, 
which have clothed their stems so picturesquely, are sym- 
bolical of English landscape, with all its richness and repose. 


Recent Publications. 


Within a few months of the opening of the Duveen wing at the Tate 
Gallery, containing the splendid collection of drawings by Turner, 
Messrs. Jack have published a handsome volume, which serves not only 
as a key to the painter’s methods but which gives to those who do not 
live in London an excellent opportunity of studying the works of the 
great master. As a book of reference, it is singularly effective. 
Turner’s Golden Visions is the title under which Mr. C. Lewis 
Hind has elected to discuss the genius of the artist, and the fifty repro- 
ductions in colours in almost every case follow the originals so closely 
that comparison reveals little difference. A few of the drawings are in 
the possession of Mr. Rawlinson, but most of the illustrations are taken 
from pictures and studies in the National Galleries. Mr. Hind is, of 
course, an enthusiastic Turnerite, and his intimate phrases will be read 
with »leasure in conjunction with the biographical facts he introduces. 
Price 21s. 


The monumental work on John Lucas (1828-1874) ‘‘ arranged 
and connected ” by his son Arthur Lucas (Methuen, £3 3s.) contains 
a careful record of the life of a well-known portrait painter, who 
numbered among his patrons the Prince Consort, the Duke of 
Cambridge, and other members of the Royal Family, and whose 
general practice was extensive and notable. His sitters included the 
Duke of Wellington, the Earl of Egremont, Robert Stephenson, 
Joseph Hume, Samuel Rogers, W. E. Gladstone, and many more 
people of distinction. An apprentice of S. W. Reynolds, a friend of 
B. R. Haydon, the subject of poems by Disraeli and Mary Mitford 
(who cautioned him against two perils, matrimony and _ historical 
painting), John Lucas achieved remarkable success, and this volume, 
though more ambitious in scale than is desirable, is worthy of 
attention. The allusions to artists are interesting: Turner, Sir E. 
Landseer and Lucas were on the Committee of the Artists’ General 
Benevolent Fund, and frequently went homewards together. Some 
humorous letters with drawings from Hablot K. Browne (*‘ Phiz’’) are 
given in facsimile. There are ninety-four illrstrations, some in photo- 
gravure and one in colours. 


Mr. W. Shaw-Sparrow’s work on Frank Brangwyn (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner, tos. 6¢.) gives an exhaustive review of the 
artist’s career up to the present. Of Welsh and English descent, 
Mr. Brangwyn was born in 1867 at Bruges, where he lived for eight 
years. His early difficulties and adventurous travels were destined 
quickly to bear fruit, although he made ‘‘no concession to any popular 
notions as to what attractive painting should be.” The numerous 
press nctices which the author reprints show that Mr. Brangwyn’s 
technique bewildered the public, and it was not without opposition that 
full recognition was given to the artist. But his training with Morris 


gave him practical experience in decorative work which has helped 
forward the inevitable appreciation, and to-day Mr. Brangwyn is justly 
esteemed. In spite of reductions in scale, the illustrations, some in 
colours, form an important feature of the book, while Mr. Shaw- 
Sparrow writes with knowledge and enthusiasm. 


Brangwyn has again illustrated the Rubaiyat of Omar 
The new edition contains reproductions in 


Mr. 
Khayyam (Foulis, 5s.). 
colours of eight characteristic designs by the artist, and there are 


decorated borders to each page. 


Rodolphe Christen is the story of an artist's life, written by his 
wife (Longmans, Green, 21s.). Monsieur Christen, who died in 1906, 
was born in Switzerland and became well known by his practice and 
teaching : many of his axivms are reprinted in these pages from notes 
The book will appeal not only to those who knew 


by past students, 
Italy, 


the artist or who liked his work, but to the travelling public. 
France, Spain, Switzerland, and other places on the Continent were 
thoroughly explored, and notes on various places in the British Isles 
give an interest nearer home. The numerous illustrations in colours 
and in monochreme, consist chiefly of clever landscape studies. 


Mr. Warwick Goble is quite happy in illustrating Eastern subjects, 
proof of which is given in Green Willow, and other Japanese 
Fairy Tales (Macmillan, 15s.). These stories have been collected 
by Miss Grace James from a variety of sources, and some of them will 
be new to most people in England. Mr.Goble’s drawings are produced 
with the same delicate technique which we associate with his other work, 
and which seems so suitable now in interpreting the spirit of Japanese 
legend. This book, with its quaint stories and dainty illustrations in 
colours, is one of the best gift-books of the season. 


The book illustrations done by the late Mr. Linley Sambourne are 
among the most delightful of their kind, and the twenty-two drawings 
reprinted in Three Tales of Hans Andersen remind us of the fine 
qualities in the artist's invention and execution (Macmillan, 3s. 6¢.). 


Who’s Who, 1911 (10s.) appears in good time for the New 
Year, and as usual the up-to-date information it contains makes the 
book indispensable for reference. Its supplements, the Who’s Who 
Year-Book (15.), the Writers’ and Artists’ Year-Book (1s.), 
and the Englishwoman’s Year-Book (2s. 6¢.), are also published 
by Messrs. Black. The form of these books and the interest of the 
facts gathered together are so well known that the contents need not 


be described. 


M ESSRS. VIRTUE AND CO. have opened a branch 
establishment at 121A, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
where THE ART JOURNAL, the Art Annuals, and other 


publications of the firm may be obtained. 
close to the Army and Navy Stores. 


The building is 
This arrangement 


will be of great convenience to those who do not go regu- 
larly to the City, and we hope full advantage will be taken 


of the enterprise. 
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BY EUGENE BOUDIN 


(By permission of Messrs. W Marcuayt & Oo 


The Art Journal, London, Virtue & Co 








(Photo. by D. Knights-Whittome.) 


Gatton 





Gatton Park. 


Park. 


By Alfred YockKney. 


HE spread of London has been very noticeable on 
the Brighton road during the last decade. The 
pleasant gap of comparatively open country be- 

tween Streatham and Croydon has been almost completely 
filled in with rows of houses, tramway lines extend to 
Purley, and from there onward the red roofs and roughcast 
walls of comely villas are gradually changing the colour 
of the landscape. Seen from the surrounding hills this 
evidence of human activity is remarkable and to some 
extent disturbing, for the octopus arms of London threaten 
to embrace and sear too many of the fields and meadows 
which give health and enjoyment to thousands of townsfolk. 
The same story is told by those who travel by train, for not 
until Merstham Tunnel has been passed do the fair lands 
of Surrey begin to appear with any degree of continuity. 
On open spaces around Redhill the encroachment of bricks 
and mortar has been considerable in recent years, and 
the rural character of the neighbourhood is no longer 
unchallenged. 

No one has noticed these developments more keenly 
than Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bart., who during the last 
twenty-two years has travelled almost daily between Gatton 
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Park and his house of business in Cannon Street: indeed, 
it must be a matter of speculation with him as to the 
length of time it will take for the builder to touch the fringe 
of the estate which, with its various attributes, is the subject 
of this article. 

Historically, Gatton Park teems with the traditions of 
centuries. It was well known to the Romans, whose coins 
and other remains have been recovered on many occasions. 
It will not add to our present enjoyment to inquire into the 
facts of the supposed massacre of the Danes at Battle Bridge 
by the women of the district, so we will begin with the 
Domesday Book, proceed to 1540, when the estate was given 
by the Crown to Anne of Cleves after her divorce from 
Henry VIII, pass on to 1751, when James Colebrooke, 
afterwards created Baronet, became the owner for / 23,000, 
and end, for the moment, with the trustees of the fifth Lord 
Monson, who in 1830 paid £100,000 for the property, 
including the right to appoint two members of Parliament. 
As this privilege was taken away very shortly afterwards, 
the previous owner seems to have acted with much 
intelligent anticipation of events. 

Politically, as everyone knows, Gatton is famous as one 
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(Photo. by D. Knights-Whittome.) 


of the “rotten boroughs” which caused such a revolution 
in Parliamentary affairs before and after the passing of the 
Reform Bill in 1832. Scarcely less notable is its reputation 
for picturesqueness. 
it “a very rascally spot of earth,” in the electioneering 
sense, of coursc; for, although he noted contemptuously 


Cobbett, as he rode by in 1823, called 


that the trees there were a week later than they were at 
Tooting, he felt compelled to admit that one at least of the 


neighbouring views was “one of the finest in the whole 
Everyone who climbs to the top of Reigate Hill 
will endorse this judgment, in spite of the transformation 


world.” 
which time and men have made. Close by, Birket Foster 
exclaimed that at last he had found what he had searched 
for all his life, an ideal windmill, and the artist found much 
inspiration during the walks he took when visiting Sir 
Jeremiah Colman. Lord Rosebery has confessed that he 
has often infringed the Tenth Commandment when walking 
in the park at Gatton, and other nature lovers, less qualified 
but more ready to express an opinion, have grown ecstatic 
in referring to its charms. ‘Topographically, it happens that 
the River Mole rises in Gatton Park, and a section of the 
Pilgrim’s Way is on one of the boundaries of the estate. 

Sir Jeremiah Colman took possession of Gatton Park in 
1888, and more perhaps than any previous owner he has 
taken a keen personal interest in its improvement. Lord 
Monson did much, all indeed that could be done with 
money; for instance, he spent a fortune in building a 
relica of the Corsini Chapel in the Basilica of St. John 


View in the Grounds of Gatton Park. 


Lateran, Rome, with marbles obtained partly from the 
Baths of Caracalla. But this Marble Hall, beautiful 
though it is in its own way, is an exotic out of touch 
Whatever it 


with the sentiment of its 


meant to Lord Monson it cannot be said that this costly 


surroundings. 


imitation was an improvement to the mansion, and the 
present owner must find it accord ill with his sense of 
domesticity. It voerawes visitors perhaps, but Sir Jeremiah 
Colman can touch the imagination of his friends with 
attractions more in keeping with the ideals of practical 
England. 

It may be mentioned that the marbles in the Marble 
Hall formerly belonged to King Charles IV of Spain, and 
were intended for his villa in the Monte Palatino. On the 
upper portion of the Hall are four frescoes by Joseph 


Severn: ‘ Prudence,’ represented by Queen Esther ; ‘ Forti- 
‘Meekness,’ by Ruth; and 


The Lunette—a fine piece of 


tude,” by Queen Eleanor ; 
‘Patience,’ by Penelope. 

fresco painting by the same hand (p. 37)—represents a 
Talisman, where Lady Edith 


The realistic 


scene in Sir Walter Scott's 
drops the rosebud at the feet of Sir Kenneth. 
figure below is a portrait of Kubens. It is said that Severn 
originally placed there a portrait of Lord Monson, whose 
widow caused it to be changed. ‘The Hall contains some 
fine specimens of statuary and handsome bronze gates. 
Gatton Park is essentially a home. It is not the 
country seat, one of several residences of a man of leisure : 


it is the everyday dwelling place of one who boasts no town 
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The Japanese Garden. 
(Photo. by W. E. Gray 


(Photo. by W. B. Gray.) The Upper Fish Pond. 
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[By permission of Sin Jeremian Corman, Bart 


TWO VIEWS IN GATTON PARK. : 


Painted by Cuartes Davips x, R.W.S.] 
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The Marble Hall: with Frescoes by Joseph Severn. 
(Photo. by D. Knights-Whittome.) 





Terra-cotta Reliefs, representing the “‘ Labours ot Hercules,” 


Found at Roma Vecchia on property belonging to Torlonias: repeated on the four sides of a room in a villa. Of the other sets, 
one is in the Vatican; another, purchased by the King of Bavaria, is at Munich; and the third was in Thorwaldsen’s House. 








Lucerne from the Walls. 


By J. M. W. Turner, R.A 


“ Your Carriage Stops the Way.” 
A Stranger in My Studio. By Sir L. Alma-Tadema, O.M., R.A. Reflections. 


By Sir L. Alma-Tadema, (A sketch for a detail in the picture published by Mr. Franz By Sir L. Alma-Tadema, 
O.M., R.A. Hanfstaengl. O.M., R.A. 
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house, of one content to concentrate his 
resources in one habitation. The home 
of a successful business man: that is the 
best description of the Gatton Park of 
to-day. hither the owner retreats at 
eve, exchanging for the harsh sounds of 
London the gentle, refreshing notes of the 
country, and finding recreation when 
opportunity arises in those pursuits, many 
of them entailing great social and ad- 
ministrative responsibilities, which fall to 
the lot of a county magnate. Returning 
home through his great park, Sir Jeremiah 
must often think of Keats’ lines : 


** To one who has been long in city pent, 
‘Tis very sweet to look into the fair 
And open face of heaven.” 


Although successive owners have 
made changes to suit their own tastes, 
natural beauties have always been the 
predominant feature of the grounds. 
Many minds and hands have had a 
share in achieving the present character of the scenery: 
“Capability” Brown himself was retained at one period. 
Gatton Park, therefore, will be condemned by those 
who find satisfaction only in formal landscapes. But 
all who prefer the appearance of spontaneous growth to 





Children of the Sea 


By Josef Israels 


geometric regularities cannot fail to be impressed with 
the effective and entirely suitable lay-out of the grounds. 
Even devotees of architectural form can take pleasure in 
broad acres so fortunately equipped with landscape acces- 
sories. The noble clump of trees on the distant hill, the 





A View in Surrey 
By G. Vicat Cole, R.A 
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extensive lakes, the massed foliage, and the sweeping lines 
of the surrounding country combine to give unusual beauty 
to the domain. 

An analysis of the general artistic properties of the 
landscape is unnecessary, for our illustrations suggest the 
territorial features of these and other days. Such retreats 
as the small formal garden, walled in, and the Japanese 
garden, both recent additions, may be a prelude to a visit 
to the various glass houses where orchids in all degrees of 
rarity inspire with enthusiasm both expert and amateur 
floriculturists. The cultivation of these precious plants 
is one of Sir Jeremiah Colman’s special studies; the 
success of his methods is proved by the honours which 
have been won at the important flower shows held in 
recent years and by the fact that the coveted distinction of 
the Victorian Medal of honour in Horticulture has been con- 
ferred upon him. Most of the orchids reproduced on pp. 40 
and 41 have obiained awards from the Royal Horticultural 
Society, and they may be counted among the notable pro- 
ducts of the gardener’s art. A general suggestion of form 
and quality is all that is conveyed by the illustrations : 
but though robbed of the colours which distinguish them, 
the selection gives a hint of the splendour of the collection. 

As a stock-breeding establishment Gatton Park is most 
famous in agricultural circles for Southdown sheep, but this 
important pursuit with others of a similar nature cannot be 
dealt with here. 

Gatton Park has never been famous for its picture 
gallery, though Waagen was tempted to pay it a visit with 
Sir Charles Eastlake in 1857 during the tenancy of the 


Countess of Warwick. The chief object of that excursion 





Brasso-Cattleya Mary. 
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was to see the ‘Holy Family,’ then supposed to be by 
Leonardo da Vinci, but now ascribed to Cesare da Sesto. 
bought for £4,000, changed hands in the 
in 1888 for 2,400 gs.: in the same sale 
‘Mrs. Payne Gallwey and Son,’ by Reynolds, fetched 
4,100 gs., and ‘The Card Players,’ by Nicholas Maes, 
1,310 gs. The latter was bought for the National Gallery, 
with Dobson’s ‘ Endymion Porter’ (£420). At the present 
day the chief pictorial treasure is one of Turner's last Swiss 
drawings, ‘ Lucerne from the Walls’ (p. 38), formerly in the 
Nettlefold collection. Many of the drawings by Birket 
Foster, and two by Charles Davidson, are specially inter- 
esting on account of the local information they disclose. 
Landscapes by Vicat Cole, Mr. Leader, Mr. Joseph 
Farquharson, and Mr. Tatton Winter are prominent. Sir L. 
Alma-Tadema is represented by ‘ Calling the Worshippers ’ 
(see Zhe Art Annual, 1910), two still-life studies, and the 
sketch, ‘ Your Carriage Stops the Way,’ while other pictures 
of note are ‘Children of the Sea,’ by Josef Israels, ‘ The 
Old Harbour, Genoa,’ by Mr. MacWhirter, ‘ Passing Days,’ 
by Mr. Strudwick, ‘Snow at Hampstead,’ by Lady Alma- 
Tadema, and works by John Constable, W. Shayer, 
T. Sidney Cooper, Mr. Briton Riviere, Mr. Peter Graham, 


This picture, 


Monson sale 


and Mr. Albert Goodwin. 

This brief review of Gatton Park 
characteristics may be brought to a close with a reference 
to Colonel Sir Mark Wood, owner of the estate about one 
hundred years ago. ‘This worthy baronet, after making a 
reputation for himself by his military and engineering 
exploits in India, settled down to the occupations of 
Member of Parliament, magistrate, churchwarden, overseer, 


and some of its 





Cattleya Hardyana Mrs. J. Colman. 


Some Orchids at Gatton Park. 





Phaio-Calanthe Colmanii. Celogyne Colmanii. 

Cymbidium Lady Colman. Cymbidium Gattonense. 

Dendrobium Lady Colman. Odontoglossum Crispum Mary Colman. 
Some Orchids at Gatton Park 
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surveyor of highways, collector of taxes, and other sinecures 
more or less connected with the pocket borough of Gatton. 
He was Lord High Everything and, like Pooh Bah, often 
met himself to discuss the difficulties of his several depart- 
ments. ‘The official meetings took place, naturally enough, 
in the Town Hall, the quaint little structure shown nestling 
among the limes in Birket Foster's and Mr. Goodwin’s 
pictures. This building, of course, is always a feature of 
interest to visitors. Disfranchised Gatton needed no such 
dummy players, and successive residents have filled their 
It is certain that 


pages of history with different records. 


The 
By 


HO the Father of 
Authorities disagree delightfully. 
piled a list of no fewer than nineteen Fathers, 

suggested by various students, ranging from Agatharcos 
to Richard Wilson. In my search for the beginnings of 
Landscape Painting through the galleries of Europe, I have 
been obliged to push the parenthood farther and farther 
and farther back, until in a sort of despair I selected 
archaic, aggrieved Margaritone of Arezzo (1216 ?—1293). 
Yes: I espy the faint dawn of the glamour of landscape 
painting in the gaunt performances of this thirteenth- 
century groper in the Byzantine twilight, who died frowning 
at the apparition of Giotto. 

Sun and shadow, hills and the sea, streams and pastures, 
wayside flowers and floating clouds, all offered their beauty 
to Margaritone of Arezzo ; but he lived long before artists 
began to realise that the splendour and loveliness of the 
world was a theme worthy their brushes. 


Landscape 
I have com- 


was painting ? 


Although no glorious morning “ gilding pale streams 
with heavenly alchemy” ever called to Margaritone as 


The Virgin 






(National Gallery. Photo. Hanfstaengl.) 


C. Lewis 





and Child, with Scenes from the Lives of the Saints. 
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Sir Jeremiah Colman, a captain of industry with more 
legitimate titles than Sir Mark Wood, entered with fore- 
Under 


his care features of interest have been added which prove 


sight and energy into the dominion of Gatton Park. 


that his ideals of landownership were conceived in no 
narrow spirit, and that the house and grounds, which in the 
remote and near past have played a not inconspicuous part 
in the history of the county, will continue to be a centre 
of importance. That Gatton may flourish and for long 
remain intact, is the hope of all those who have been 


permitted to enjoy its attractions. 





Glamour of Landscape.—I. 


Hind. 





painter, yet he essayed landscape—confused, costive 
attempts—but landscape, nevertheless. I do not imagine 
that he had the remotest intention of showing his prowess 
as landscape painter when, in tempera on linen cloth 
attached to wood, he painted the altar front for Santa 
Margherita at Arezzo, and proudly signed it in Latin: 
“* Margaritone of Arezzo made me.” ‘The Virgin and the 
Child he made in willing obedience to the Byzantine 
tradition, but when he came to design the eight small 
pictures, depicting scenes from the lives of the Saints, that 
surround Mary and her Glory, he was obliged to treat two 
of them as landscapes. One demanded a pastoral, the 


other a marine setting. Poor Margaritone! It is cruel to 
press you into our search through pictorial history for the 
glamour of landscape. You distrusted new men and new 
methods. 


ungainly pastoral and that inky sea, you linked yourself 


You were a true Tory. But in painting that 
with the landscape rivulet that has swollen into so shining 
and mighty a river. 

“ But why degin with me?” you, Margaritone, may well 





By Margaritone. 
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ask querulously from the grave. “Even if I painted 
landscapes, as you call them, I was not the first.” 

True. But I choose to begin with you, to disregard 
for the present the written records of lost landscapes painted 
by Greeks ; the wonders, happily preserved, of China and 
Japan ; the facile decorations on Pompeian walls, and the 
records of smiling nature in illuminated manuscripts. 

Why even the scrawls that the hunted Christians made 
in the dim catacombs are better, Margaritone, than your 


fumbling attempts! But your picture is accessible, on the 
walls of our National Gallery, the oldest painting there: so 
I begin with you. You cannot deny that your altar front 
contains landscape of a kind, even if it does not fulfil 
Monet's cry : “I would like to paint as a bird sings.” 

But—Margaritone a landscape painter! Machiavelli a 
minister of the Gospel! Yet if we look closely at the eight 
small pictures that surround your ‘ Virgin in Glory’ we 
observe that panels one and six have a landscape setting. 

Panel one represents ‘The Nativity and Annunciation,’ 
and as the dimensions are less than a foot square, it is 
obvious that Margaritone had some trouble to include 
within the space the recumbent Virgin, the Babe, shepherds, 
sheep, a cow, and nature generally. The nameless missalist 
of the thirteenth century who drew ‘ The Disciples plucking 
the Corn’ in a rare French Sible History Memorised, 
preserved in the British Museum, might have succeeded ; 
but the task was beyond Margaritone. The marine (No. 6), 
‘St. Nicholas of Bari exhorting the sailors to throw into 
the sea the vase of oil given them by the Devil,’ is a little 
clearer in design, but how inferior it is to the representation 
of a ship grounded upon a whale’s back, in a “ Bestiary ” 
illuminated manuscript, also in the British Museum. In 
miniatures, painted by monkish artists, landscape painting 
reached high excellence before the fresco and the panel 
picture had emerged from archaism. A little more than a 
century after Margaritone’s death, Pol de Limbourg was 
painting his exquisite ‘ Months,’ and the Van Eycks were 
employing the methods of the miniaturist on large pictures ; 
but Margaritone was not an originator, and nothing in his 
work suggests that he ever had the advantage of a miniature 
painter's training. He was one of those unfortunates who 
find themselves superfluous while still alive. He died in 
the year 1293, over seventy years old, a sad and aggrieved 
man, regretting, says Vasari, that he had lived long enough 
to see the changes of the age, and the honours accorded to 
the new artists. Farewell, aggrieved Margaritone of Arezzo ! 
Your long sleep shall not be disturbed again. 

Forgive me for associating your tired brush with a 
glimmer of the glamour of landscape in the hour before 
the dawn of painting in Italy. 


The Apparition of Giotto. 


Giorro, 1266-1337. Wonder of wonders! A real man 
fishing with a real rod from a real rock, the “new thing ” 
that Margaritone feared. But, alas! the fisherman in the 
‘Navicella’ mosaic in the vestibule of St. Peter’s cannot 
be assigned to Giotto. The fisherman is absent from his 
original design.* But in the abundant work of Giotto 
there is ample to justify the fears of Margaritone. 


* Crowe and Cavaicaselle. Vol. 11, P. 45 1903 ed.), 
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St. Francis Preaching to the Birds 


(Upper Church, Assisi. 
Photo. Alinari.) By Giotto 


With Giotto the fourteenth century opens in a flood of 
light, which flickered out before two-thirds had passed, as 
if nature was husbanding her resources for her painter chil- 
dren of the magnificent fifteenth century. Like Donatello, 
like Constable, Giotto was an original genius. He, and 
they, looked with their own eyes. 

The wonder is not that he painted landscape so ill, but 
that he painted it so well. Everything was new to him, 
and landscape was but one of the novelties. He painted 
a credible saint leading a credible ass, credible waves 
breaking on a credible shore, and credible water in a 
credible baptism. But man, not nature, was his joy. 
He introduced landscape only when the theme demanded 
it; he set a fashion in Giottesque rocks, which, Ruskin 
says, persisted down to the time of Ghirlandaio, which 
may be true if we except Masaccio. He originated a 
formula. His frescoes at Assisi and Padua were visible 
to all: anybody could plagiarise from them. If he be the 
author of ‘The Flight into Egypt’ in the Lower Church at 
Assisi, his was the vision that first saw the decorative effect 
of a file of travellers passing across the foreground of a 
hilly landscape. His ploughing oxen panel on the Campanile 
at Florence might be the work of the last of the moderns 
adorning a twentieth-century agricultural college. 

So busy and popular a man never needed the consola- 
tion of nature, not for him the call to turn from man to 
meadows, to the murmur of waters and the rustle of trees, 
to the many sweet evocations which, in later times, have 
allured men to landscape painting. Sorrows he may have 
had, but they are not recorded. True he was the father 
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of eight children, “all remarkable for their ugliness,” but, 
like the snipe in the fable, probably he thought them 
beautiful. 

Giotto touched landscape just when his story picture 
needed it—no oftener. His pathetic pastoral at Padua, 
‘Joachim Retires to the Sheepfold,’ is so good that we 
are amazed it is not better. Why did not the hand which 
drew those figures make something better of the toy sheep, 
the chunky hill, and the dwarf trees, their roots nourished 
by hard rock? And yet the fresco has a something in it 
which faultless drawing could never have accomplished. 
It is this naiveté that the Post-Impressionists strive to attain. 

In ‘St. Francis Preaching to the Birds’ the trees may 
be trees of the imagination, but Giotto has really tried to 
indicate the mass of the foliage as well as individual leaves. 
The grey-blue sky, no longer gold you observe, is really 
lighter than the blue hill. The surprised attitude of the 
attendant monk at the docile intelligence of the birds must 
have seemed very wonderful to Giotto’s contemporaries. 

Doubtless he could have conquered in landscape had 


The Entry into Jerusalem. 


One of twenty-six small pictures on the reverse of Duccio’s 
* Majestas,” Siena. 
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he cared, but he did not care, or perhaps with so many 
commissions, he did not think it necessary to give the time 
to landscape that he gave to the figure. Who cared about 
rocks and trees? Everybody cared about “ man made in 
the image of God.” At Assisi and Padua the monks were 
near at hand. At any hour of the day they could serve as 
models, but as Giotto could not introduce rocks and trees 
into the church, he just painted such forms as he remembered 
in his journeys through Tuscany. Perhaps the reason that 
his ploughing oxen at the base of the Campanile are so 
life-like is because he was forced to wander in the fields 
and study the straining beasts. A man may chic a rock or 
a tree, he cannot c/ic a moving animal. 

Giotto, a very witty and pleasant person, very ready in 
speech, draws near to being a pioneer landscape painter 
when we stand before his ‘St. Francis Preaching to the 
Birds,’ at Assisi, or before the small duplication of the 
scene in the predella of the Louvre picture, which Vasari 
referred to as “the landscape full of trees and rocks, a 
new thing in those days.” A new thing, yes! But what 
a gulf there is between that and, say, Harpignies’ ‘ Rising 
Moon.’ 


The Lost Fame of Duccio. 


Duccio, 1255 ?-1319? Unimpassioned, the twentieth cen- 
tury contemplates the ancient rivalry between Florence 
and Siena. We smile at Vasari’s Florentinism, and we are 
tranquil when we are told that it was Duccio’s ‘ Majestas’ 
that was carried in triumph through the streets of Siena, not 
a ‘Madonna’ by Cimabue, or another, through the streets 
of Florence. 

Of Duccio’s thoughts, his temperament, we know nothing. 
As a man he is a darkness in the darkness of his day; but 
there still lingers about him the glory that was his from this 
altar-piece. The jublication sounds in our ears when we 
read the story of the triumph of his ‘ Majestas’ ; how it was 
borne in pomp to the Duomo, as if a mere picture was the 
bright chariot of a Cesar, to the blare of trumpets, the 
beating of drums, and the ringing of church bells. 

The fame of Duccio has been thrown into shadow by 
the morning splendour of Giotto; but in the treatment of 
landscape I do not think that Duccio is overshadowed by 
Giotto. More than once Duccio employed a low horizon ; 
he noticed that at sunset objects are lighter near the 
horizon, and he observed that leaves when rustled by the 
breeze, or when they catch the light, are illumined. 

To appreciate Duccio’s contributions to landscape, all 
that is necessary is to pass a morning in the Cathedral 
Museum at Siena before his famous and formidable 
masterpiece, the ‘ Majestas, safe now after many 
vicissitudes. This worm-eaten panel, glowing like some 
ancient Byzantine fabric, although but a fragment of the 
original altar-piece, contains on the reverse no fewer than 
twenty-six small pictures depicting scenes from the Life and 
Passion of Christ. Three of them demanded a landscape 
treatment, ‘The Betrayal,’ ‘Gethsemane,’ and ‘The Entry 
into Jerusalem,’ and Duccio was unafraid. 

Duccio looked at nature with more love and more 
insight than Giotto, although in one respect he lags behind 
his rival. Giotto made his skies blue, Duccio was content 
with the gold leaf of Byzantium and the early missalists. 
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(Palazzo Pubblico, Siena. 


The ‘ Entry into Jerusalem’ is an upright in the lower 
left hand corner of the ‘ Majestas’ panel, filling double 
the space of the adjoining picture, which is about a foot 
high. The sky, as I have said, is gold; the little dormer 
roof is blue ; the walls of Jerusalem are red ; and the foliage 
of the trees is a veritable green. Note the sparkle of the 
leaves as they take the light. 

Duccio certainly has a place in our landscape hierarchy, 
but it was not for the landscape setting in three of the little 
attendant pictures of the ‘ Majestas’ that the Sienese shouted 
and waved their hats that day in 1311 in gay Siena before 
the fame of their idol had been lost in the centuries. 


Martini the Magnificent, and Gaddi the 
Groper. 


SIMONE MarrTINI, 1285 ?-1344. TAppEo GADDI, 1300-1 366. 
A pupil of Duccio, Simone Martini was at the impressionable 
age of twenty-five when his master’s ‘ Majestas’ was carried 
in triumph through the streets of Siena. Maybe it was the 
splendour of the procession, dipping and rising over the little 
hills, winding upwards to the cathedral, that tinged Martini’s 
vision with colour and made him into a painter of pomps, 
protagonist of all great mural decorators. But there was 
no kinship between his peacock-plumaged performances and 
his master’s sad sincerity. Simone’s kingdom was of this 
world, his brush was devoted to the service of principalities 
and powers. His ‘ Angel of the Annunciation’ at Antwerp 
carries no suggestion of that meekly awful messenger. Our 
eyes, dazzled by the magnificence of her wings, the richness 
of her coiled and pearl-bedecked hair, the thick and shining 
circle of her aureole, and the sweep of her flying garments, 
hardly notice the wan and meagre lily she is holding. In 


the Chapel of S. Martin at Assisi we are confronted, as we 


peer upwards at Martini’s fading fantasies, by the glory of 


an Emperor, not by the humility of a saint. 

What has this superlatively sophisticated Simone Martini 
What connection has he with lambs 
Well, the term “ landscape ” 
has wide frontiers, and I cannot exclude his great fresco 
at Siena, showing Guidoriccio of Fogliano riding proudly 
forth from the Sienese camp. 


to do with landscape ? 
and trees, streams and skies ? 


The tents and towers are too 
small, the emblazoned charger could step over the lance- 
embroidered picket-fence, yet how effective are the huddled 


Guidoriccio of Foligiano riding out from the Sienese Camp. 


By Simone Martini 


fortresses, the vanishing banners, the proud sweep of sky, 
Yes, this 


fresco by Simone Martini the Magnificent must be ranged 


and the arrogant decorated equestrian figure. 


under the banner of landscape. 

And what of Taddeo Gaddi, twenty-four years Giotto’s 
assistant? Shall we give him a name and a habitation, or 
sweep him into oblivion as one of that inconsequential 
crowd, “the later Giotteschi,” those gropers after another 
man’s light? Perhaps if the creative loom of Giotto had 
never woven material for the tribe of Gaddis, I might have 
included a reproduction of his ‘ Meeting of Joachim and 
Anna’ in the Baroncelli Chapel at Santa Croce; but this 


design is only Giotto adapted and reconsidered. So with 





La Navicella di San Pietro. 


(Santa Maria Novello, 


Florence. Photo. Alinari.) (?) By Taddeo Gaddi 
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(Uffizi Gallery, Florence. Photo. Alinari.) 


the fresco known as ‘ La Navicella di S. Pietro,’ ascribed to 
‘Taddeo Gaddi, in the Spanish Chapel of S. Maria Novello, 
that barn of second-rate performances. It is merely a 
repetition of the famous ‘ Navicella’ mosaic by Giotto, with 
the addition of the “intruding fisherman.” The Spanish 
Chapel ‘ Navicella’ may be by Taddeo. The well-known 
* Baptism of Christ in the River Jordan’ in the National 
Gallery is certainly not by him. ‘Taddeo died in 1366. 
The ‘ Baptism’ is dated 1387. 

The “intruding fisherman ” looks oddly out of place in 
this veritable marine, with a decorative treatment of the 
bark and the billowy sail which Simone Martini might have 
been proud to sign. The bark may be unseaworthy, but so 
were Raphael’s boats nearly two centuries later. Taddeo 
Gaddi, or another, groped to some purpose when he re- 
constructed that design with much decorative, if with little 
spiritual, significance. 


The First Panoramic Landscapes. 
AMBROGIO LORENZETTI, active 1323-1348. PIETRO 
LORENZETTI, active 1305-1348. A large window in the 
old Palazzo Pubblico at Siena, Ambrogio Lorenzetti peering 


The Hermits of the Thebaid. 


By Pietro Lorenzetti. 


through it, studying the lie of the happy land, and then 
portraying on the wall all he saw, and more! ‘That, for 
me, is the unforgettable association of this dimly remem- 
bered Sienese master with landscape painting. 

From the Lorenzetti brothers dates the panoramic, if 
not precisely the pure, landscape. Indifferent to perspective, 
oblivious of the tact of omission, they set down every- 
thing, yet their figures are subservient to the spacious, 
map-like backgrounds. 

We know little about these talented brothers who 
bravely advanced the art of landscape painting, who worked 
together, and who were presumably carried off by the 
plague which ravaged Italy in 1348. 

We do not know the date of the Uffizi panel by Pietro 
called ‘The Hermits of the Thebaid,’ through which the 
visitor, if he has leisure, can pleasantly pick his visual way. 
If Pietro designed and painted this amusing pictorial rebus 
before he had seen his brother’s ‘Good Government’ 
fresco at Siena, it is obvious that this fourteenth-century 
Sienese master was gifted with a lively fancy, and as a 
pleinairiste he may well stand as the parent of the seventeenth- 
century Dutch and Flemish panoramic _landscapists. 
Ambrogio’s ‘Good Government’ fresco in the Palazzo 





(Palazzo Pubblico, Siena.) 


The Results of Good Government. 


By Ambrogio Lorenzetti. 





THE 


Pubblico, Siena, is, I assume, 
the first landscape painted 
direct from nature. This huge 
fresco, faded almost to the 
hue of ashes, glimmers on 
the wall of the Sala de Pace 
adjoining the tall window, 
Commissioned by the Duke 
to depict the results of good 
and bad what 
more natural than that Am- 


government, 


brogio should base his design 
of ‘Good Government’ on the 
picture of peace and prosperity 
that greeted his eyes when he 
looked through the tall win- 
dow? Of course, he must 
bewilder the scene with epi- 
sodes, as neither he nor his 
brother understood that an 
effect is produced by salient 
selection, not by a multiplica- 
tion of féatures. But how (Belle Arti, Siena.) 
free and amusing it is! The 
landscape seen from the win- 
dow has changed since Ambrogio decorated the walls, but 
the general effect remains, and there can be no doubt, | 
think, that Ambrogio looked through that window, and for 
the first time took actual nature as a model. 

The nameless painter of a landscape in the Belle Arti 
at Siena, labelled ‘ Maniera di Ambrogio Lorenzetti’ also 


studied nature, but he had more feeling for the tact of 


omission and the simplicity of bare spaces. May not this 
view be called the first attempt at pure landscape? It 
betrays no “state of the soul,” but is not a love of natural 
beauty shown in those quiet waters lapping the shore, the 
little town, the plots of cultivation, and the wilder land and 
hills beyond? In one respect it is significant. There are 
no figures. This nameless Sienese painter was content to 
suggest the presence of man with empty boat, unattended 
villa and solitary church, the very denials that were to 
obsess landscape painters in the twentieth century. 

After the Lorenzetti, and this nameless master of rejec- 
tions, there remains in the fourteenth century little to 
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Landscape 


School of Ambrogio Lorenzetti 


record. Of no great importance as regards the glamour 
of landscape in their pictures was the unknown painter of 
‘St. John Lifted up to Heaven,’ in the National Gallery. 
One of the predella pictures to this work, no longer ascribed 
to Jacopo di Casentino, is the first Patmos landscape in 
Milano, Niccolo di 


Buonaccorso and others show gleams of landscape, but 


painting. Orcagna, Giovanni da 
no new vision, 

Stumblers were the men of the fourteenth century in 
landscape, yet they were initiators. In fresco and panel 
painting this dim century can claim the first sheepfold and 
the first spring of water; the first lake and the first trees 
against the sky; the first garden and the first decorative 
equestrian figure ; the first ship in full sail and the first pure 
landscape without a figure; the first panoramic view and 
the first landscape painted direct from nature, where men 
work in the fields and merchants return laden from long 
journeys. 

[Ze be continued.| 


Art of To-day. Fine and Otherwise. 


By Luther Hooper. 


Art in the Church. 


T is necessary, when treating of any subject on which 
there may be differences of opinion, at the start to 
clearly define the meaning of the principal terms 

under consideration. Words convey such different ideas 
when used by different persons, especially when they do 
not signify anything that can be seen or handled. The 
meaning of the word av7, therefore, if our subject is to be 
profitably discussed, must first be agreed upon. 


It is only in recent times that the word Art, with a 
capital letter, has come to express something apart from 
ordinary mechanical work. In former times the word artist 
meant the same as artificer, so that weavers and joiners, 
goldsmiths, blacksmiths, builders and other mechanics, as 
well as painters, sculptors and musicians, referred to their 
trades as “arts and mysteries.” An old lexicon gives the 


definition of art as science, skill, craft, cunning. Artificer 
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1.—Reredos of Carved and Painted Wood in the Country Church, Haslemere. 


and artist were, therefore, in the old times interchangeable 
terms. What used to be called art we now call cra/t, and 
Art is popularly represented as an attenuated, delicate and 
sad-eyed female, dressed in clinging garments, rising from 
her embroidery frame or painting easel, to take the horny 
hand of Craft—clad in leather apron and paper cap, fresh 
from the stithy or carpenter’s bench—suggesting to him a 


Designed and Carved by Godfrey Blount 


pleasant stroll together through groves of flowering roses 
and ripening pomegranates. 

This view of art patronising or supplementing labour is 
not a true or healthy one. It is as false as the prevalent 
idea that the artist, as we call him, can take up a piece of 
work where the mechanic leaves off, and by adding orna- 
ment to it, make it beautiful. It is true that by skill and 
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cunning the defects of inferior and ill-considered workman- 
ship may be, to a certain extent, modified or disguised, but 
such applied decoration, however successful, is at the best 
only unsatisfactory compromise the necessity for which 
should never have arisen. 

The prevailing belief that the artist, or ornamentist, as 
he should be called, is necessarily superior to the craftsman 
is answerable for much of the misconception with regard to 
decorative work which prevails to-day. It is also answer- 
able for many sad examples of inferior workmanship which 
one sees and deplores at the various places where such 
wares are exhibited and offered for sale. It seems to be 
thought by many that an “artist” can easily learn the 
mysteries of any craft, and that his work must necessarily 
be better than that of the workman who has devoted all his 
time to the learning of his trade and acquiring mechanical 
skill in its practice. ‘This is manifestly an error, for it is 
obvious that no beauty of design or ornamentation can 
make up for faulty construction and inferior workmanship. 
It is no doubt due to the system of specialising in all 
branches of modern work, by means of which all in- 
dividuality is eliminated, that the word art has come to be 
understood in such a restricted sense, and that, at best, an 
artist of to-day is one who attempts to embody his con- 
ceptions of truth and beauty in form and colour in such a 
manner as to render them intelligible to other persons. 
The old idea is far preferable, viz., that any labourer who 
does his work with science, skill and cunning is an artist, 
and if his work be done with sincerity and enjoyment, it will 
be spontaneous and beautiful in just such measure as he has 
had, and used, his opportunities of cultivating his sense of 
beauty, proportion and fitness. 

In the present series of papers, then, the word av? is to be 


understood in this wide sense. It is proposed to investigate 


and illustrate the work of to-day in various branches of 
Choice of 


industry and consider each example as a whole. 


materials, design, mechanism, construction and degree of 


finish are all comprised in the word a7, and will be pointed 
Only one kind of art, thus com- 
for the writer is 


out and commented on. 
prehensive, will be considered as fine; 
confident that the same quality of inspiration moves the 
humble potter to shape and decorate a cup and platter, 
the village mason to cut an inscription on a tombstone in 
beautiful lettering, the Bavarian peasant to carve in wood 
the rapt figure of a saint, and the responsible architect to 
design and superintend the building of a vast cathedral, the 
eminent painter to immortalise on canvas the Beauty of the 
day, or the fashionable sculptor to model the statue of a 
Divinity. All are exercising, perhaps in different degrees, 
one and the same equally fie science, craft, cunning, or, in 
one word, «rv. 

Bearing in mind the above definition we now turn to the 
immediate subject of this and the following paper, which is 
Art in the Church. Here one would suppose that the best 
efforts of the artist would be continually in demand and that 
all the fittings and furniture would be the best obtainable. 
That this is generally far from being the case, the most 
casual visitor to our churches of all denominations cannot 
fail to notice. 
profit, reigns supreme, and whether in finely designed and 
well constructed modern buildings or in ancient fabrics 
mellowed by time, the furniture and fittings are for the most 


The church furnisher, whose one idea is 
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2.— St. Christopher's Church, Haslemere. 
Architect: Charles Spooner, F.R.1.B.A. 


part meaningless, cheap and uninspired, or gaudy, preten- 
tious, and inharmonious. 

In the church, if anywhere, everything should be made 
or carefully selected for its special place and use ; all should 
be of the best of its kind and in harmony with all the rest. 
This 


can never be if things are used which have been made at th 


In fact art, in the church particularly, should be alive. 


lowest rate simply for money, and safely stocked by the 
tradesman and sold merely for profit. 
Examples of live art may be seen in a little country 


church at belongs to no 


Haslemere in Surrey, which 





3—The Country Church. East End Recess. 


Designed and Modelled in Plaster 
by Godfrey Blount. 
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4-—St. Christopher’s, Haslemere. Holy Table (made by A. Romney Green) and Reredos (made by J. A. Robinson). 


particular sect. It is called “ The Country Church ” and has 
been fitted and is being enlarged and carried on by its 
founder an artist, poet, thinker, seer or what not. Anyhow 
one has but to enter it, at any time, to feel that religion is 
alive there, whatever its form may be. Originally a water- 
mill, when the water was drained an upper floor was added 
and it became a weaving-house. Now in the course of 
years it is a church, and all its appointments exhibit inspired 
thought and loving labour. 

Illustrations Nos. 1 and 3 are photographed from this 
little church and will give an idea of its general character. 
No. 1 is the Holy Table and Reredos. The latter with its 
inscription “I am the Resurrection and the Life” is 
characteristic of the whole place and its fitting up. The 
simple wood-carving is painted in flat colours, and the 
crucifix is remarkable as not only suggesting agony and 
death on the Cross, but the joy and triumph of resurrection. 
No. 3 is an addition just made to the building. This 
beautiful recess is at the east end and in it the Holy Table 
and Reredos will be placed. ‘The plaster-work tracery of 
vines and the whole of the delightful decoration are the 
handiwork of the artist founder of the church. 

About St. Christopher’s, Haslemere (lIllustration 2), 


Designed by Charles Spooner, F.R.1.B.A. 


there is nothing commonplace or ordinary, and at the same 
time nothing is bizarre or out of harmony. ‘The church was 
built a few years ago, Mr. Charles Spooner being the archi- 
tect, and from the first the committee wisely resolved not 
only to entrust the design of the fabric to him, but to take 
his advice on all matters of detail and furnishing. At the 


beginning only the absolutely necessary items were provided, 


and the congregation has been adding to them from time to 
time as circumstances allowed. 

At the first opening of the church the fine oak Holy 
Table, shown in Illustration 4, and the polished steel altar 
cross were the only furniture of the east end provided. The 
oak table was made in the local workshop of Mr. Romney 
Green, and is an excellent specimen of sound, solid joinery 
in English oak. Other furnishings followed from time to 
time until the whole woodwork of the Reredos, designed by 
Mr. Spooner and made by Mr. J. A. Robinson of London, 
was set up. Inthe reredos parts of the carving are enriched 
with gilding, as shown in No. 5, and the three large and 
eight small panels are to be presently decorated with 
painting in tempera by Mrs. Spooner. 

In the small panels there will be single figures of saints, 
illustrating the eight Beatitudes, and in the three large 








ART OF TO-DAY. FINE AND OTHERWISE. 


s.—Portion of Reredos, showing Small Panels and Gilded Carving 
Designed by Charles Spooner, F.R.I.B.A 


.—Portion of Silk Damask Side Curtain to Altar, 
St. Christopher's, Haslemere. 


Designed by Luther Hooper. 


7.—Pulpit in English Oak, with Steel and Leather Fittings. 


Designed by Charles Spooner, F.R.I.B.A 
Made by J. A. Robinson. 
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panels above will be three other paintings. ‘The centre 
will be occupied with the crucifix, on each side of which 
a family group will stand, representing the multitudes of 
inconspicuous saints, communicants of whom the world at 
large knows nothing. In the panel to the right a group of 
saints of the early church will be drawn, and in that to the 
left the modern church will be represented by a picture of 
its heroes. 

The red-gold silk damask altar curtains (No, 6) and their 
copper-coloured silk lining were woven by Messrs. Warner 
and Sons of London to the design of the writer, and the 
wall hangings are by the Morris firm. 

The simple pulpit of English oak with its furniture of 
bright steel and leather is a beautiful object, as will be seen 
from the photograph (Illustration No. 7.) The slender spiral 
spray of its mouldings and the floral bosses of its cornice are 
exquisite specimens of the carver’s art. 

The altar rails and organ case, which are already in place, 
and the choir stalls which are yet to come, are all designed 
and are, or are to be, carried out in the same spirit and style. 

The chalice veils and burses, as well as the kneelers and 
mats, mostly worked by ladies of the congregation, were all 
made under direction, and therefore harmonise into one 
satisfactory whole. 

Behind the choir stalls, opposite to the organ, is the 
choir vestry. It is only divided from the chancel by a 
heavy curtain. This curtain, of rich, bright colour, is not one 
of the least features of the decoration of the church. It is 


8.—Ctrtain of Woollen Tissue. 


Designed by Luther Hooper. 
Woven by Percy C. Hooper 


¢.—Detail of Design. 


(From “ Hand-loom Weaving.” By 
permission of Mr. John Hogg.) 


It measures nine feet in height by 
As it occupies 


very heavy and wide. 
twenty-two feet in width when extended. 
only a space of eleven feet it naturally gathers up into 
beautiful and ample folds. It will be seen by the photo- 


graph (Illustration 8) that the curtain is not gathered 


formally into the usual band, but is allowed to hang in free 
folds from a lacing of leather thongs which suspend it more 


than a foot below a strong iron rod. 

The material of which the curtain is woven is fine wool 
and the colours are scarlet, cream, green and dark blue. 
The dark blue is the background. The vase and conven- 
tional plant is green, as is also the acanthus leaf which forms 
the structure of the design, the latter being outlined with 
cream colour. The cream colour also outlines the brilliant 
scarlet lily which gives point and character to the whole. 

This curtain was woven at Haslemere in the weaving- 
house already mentioned as superseding the water-mill and 
preceding the country church. Illustration 9 shows the 
design in detail. 

On the reverse side, facing the choir vestry, the curtain 
is lined with a soft, strong material made of pure mercerised 
Illustration 10 shows the simple design of vine 
The colours in the 


cotton. 
leaves and grapes and boundaries. 
ornament are the same as those of the wool surface of the 
curtain—blue, green and red—but these are much modified 
in strength by being interwoven with the cream colour of 
the ground. 

| Zo be continued. | 





National Character in Art. 


By Harry 


“HERE 


Schools of Art. For in 


have always been in the past, National 
spite of alternating 
influences and even general tides of taste, the 
evolution of schools of art has been in intimate relation 
to the evolution of nations. Indeed, the art of a nation 
in past centuries has been a direct exposition and an 
index of the peculiar national life and character. 
To-day there is a tendency towards the formation of 
a universal school of art, which arises in a measure from 
the separation of art from national life. A modern artist 
works not so much as a citizen for his fellow-citizens, but 
rather as an individual for an individual known or supposed ; 
and he is afflicted with a perilous uncertainty as to what 
are his proper aims, and as to what traditions, if any, he 
should follow. But the chief factors of this present tendency 
are the universal concern with scientific problems in art, 
and the excessive intercommunication between nations 
resulting in the general adoption of the same methods of 
approaching those problems. 
The antidotes which I venture to suggest are the most 
obvious, namely, a wholesome reserve and self-confidence, 
and a greater regard for national traditions and the needs 


and aspirations of the people. 


I do not purpose to attempt even a cursory analysis of 


the peculiar and diverse characters of the art of different 
Still less is it any business of mine 
I 


nations, either as they have existed in the past or as 


races and nations. 


to attempt a comparison of the specific characters « 


they are to-day. And I should be rash indeed were | to 
attempt to discriminate between the various elements— 
Pictish, Norman, 


British, Anglo-Saxon, Danish, Celtic, 


Hibernian—which make up the character of the British 
nation and contribute to the character of its art. 

But assuming that it is unquestionable that nations have 
their peculiar and distinctive characters, due to their physique, 
mentality, habitat and history ; and further that the particular 
character of a nation does express itself in its art, | 
suggest that it is this-diversity which gives the great interest 
to the world to-day, and to its history in the past. 

By a “nation” I understand a body of men of the same 
race, having a cohesion through common government, 
belief, 


mighty empire or a single city. 


ideals and ambitions, whether comprised in a 


Differences of physique, habits of thought, manners and 
language, give a stamp to the various families of men, 
and a distinctive character to a nation’s art, which when 
established, reacts to confirm that national character. 

The diversity of nations I regard as altogether good, 
and conformable to the plan of Creation, which has its 
various species endowed with special functions. If merely 
the existing tongues of the world were done away with and 


, 


replaced by a universal “ Esperanto,” the result would be 
a new crop of dead literature, a loss of useful idiom, and a 
cramping of the modes of thought. Similarly, if art among 


nations were made uniform, there would be an enormous 


R. Mileham. 


loss. As Creation is admirable with its multiplicity of 
species and individual variation, so art is admirable with 
its various schools and its individuals within those schools. 
The highest manifestations of art have been by individuals, 
schools which were settled for 


members of schools, 


generations in definite aims; in states, moreover, which 
were intensely national and patriotic, and competitive in 
art and other matters. The individuals would have been 
impossible but for the schools: the schools impossible but 
for the national life. 

I do not mean to advocate insularity, nor to suggest 
that the highest manifestation of art is to be looked for 
Islanders; but rather that, for the 


from the Pitcairn 


existence of a healthy school, the broadest possible 


acquaintance with past and contemporary achievement 
must be combined with a thorough self-confidence and 
belief in its own mission. 

Among nations, art is the language universally in- 
telligible, and tells the story of a nation even long after 
that nation has passed away. Yet this language is not 
uniform in character, for though ideas common to all 
are expressed in its varieties, yet the manners differ, 
expressing different aspects of the same truth, the truth 
of beauty, a truth which surely is as large and round as 
the globe itself, and not to be entirely comprehended by 
any one man from any one point of view. 

My conclusion is, therefore, that the preservation of 
National Schools of Art is all-important; and that it is 
imperative that such schools should express the ideas of 
their respective people, in a manner according with the 
This they 


taste and understanding. 


national 
to do, if 


peculiar 


cannot fail each school is true to itself and 





1o.—Reverse Side of Curtain (p. 52), Woven in Pure Cream Mercerised 
Cotton, Ornamented with Green, Blue and Scarlet Wool. 
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repudiates the two great distracting forces, of which I 
intend roughly to treat. These if generally 
unresisted, would finally result in those dreadful things, 
to my thinking—cosmopolitanism, impersonality and inter- 
national art. 

One great stumbling-block in the path of art, and a 
danger to the preservation of the national character in art, 
is that great leveller Science, and the tendency to carry its 
laws into fields where they do not really apply. 

There is a so general misapprehension as to the relation 
of nature and art, and such a perversion of both artists 
and public by that unspeakable engine, the camera. The 
lens of the camera has made common to all the appearance 
of nature—as it sees it; and the man under the black cloth 
avers that “it cannot lie.” Too often to-day do artists 
suppose, and the public expect, that their productions must 
approximate to the results which the camera gives, and the 
field of operation is .consequently restricted, and only such 
problems are attempted as present a possibility of such 
approximation. 

The truths of science must be immutable, universal, and 
when really discovered, must. so proclaim themselves, and 
be accepted by all men; but the canons of art, of beauty, 
are relative and variable in different races of men. 

The Japanese physical type would be very much out of 
place if generally adopted by Western painters, and as 
ridiculous as the wearing of our evening-dress by the 
coloured gentleman, who, if he desires to shine in such a 
cut of habit, should, at any rate, have it of white with a 
black shirt-front. While there are nations, there must be 
national standards of form and beauty. 

The Eastern has a system of representing objects in 
perspective different from our own. We may maintain that 
our system is more justifiable by the laws of science, of 
optics—which, however, is merely begging the question. 
The Eastern might reply, if he wished to be unkind: “ My 
system is more justifiable by the laws of art, of beauty.” 
Certainly, if too much dominated by such scientific con- 
siderations, we are led to a violation of the truth of 
beauty. 

We have to-day exhibitions of work each claiming to 
show the “true Impressionism.” What is it that these 
painters claim? Surely that their vision and their expression 
are true scientifically. There are also the reactionaries of 
Post-Impressionism who would seem to claim the achieve- 
ment of an actuality of a different order. Rather, let a 
painter say : “ Though I speak with the tongues of men and 
of angels, and have not beauty, 1 am become as sounding 
brass, or a tinkling cymbal. And though I have the gift of 
prophecy and understand all mysteries, and all knowledge ; 
and though I have all faith, so that I could remove moun- 
tains, and have not beauty, I am nothing!” 

It is questionable if that Egyptian wall-painting, with its 
enormous Rameses among a midget atmy, is not more 
logical, zesthetically, than that familiar Western picture, 
wherein a tiny monarch knights an inch-long mayor, and 
the mass of the canvas is taken up by the great sterns of 
horses and the butt-ends of bluejackets and police. Cer- 
tainly the camera tells us all this, but we never really see it 
so. We see the thing in hand; all else is out of focus—out 
of mind. Surely there are just two ways ot treating such 
subjects reasonably, either by a frank landscape rendering 


forces, 
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of the whole spectacle, or by a sole group of the principals 
of the actual business. Domination in the foreground by 
features of secondary importance is a truth of optics but a 
blot in art, of which the first suggestions are found, as far 
as I know, in the great Tintoretto’s¥ Miracle of S. Mark,’ 
in which a large block of some kind o&beadle intrudes into 
one corner of the canvas, and in angther picture, ‘The 
Forge of Vulcan,’ by the same painter, in which the 
perspective is so severe, that the lower legs and feet of 
kneeling figures are most uncomfortably large. 

We cannot too often insist that indeed our eyes do not 
see as the lens of the camera sees, and that the mind under- ° 
stands a deal more than vision at the moment conveys ; for 
while the eye is open reason is awake. There can be no 
question as to the laws of perspective as applicable to the 
but most men and artists cannot be 
The artist who allows himself 


lens or a single eye ; 
covered by that definition. 
to be dominated by those laws, who has not the courage to 
negotiate with them, is led to all manner of cold-blooded 


unfeeling platitudes. 

Another dictation of science is made through the archxo- 
logist and the antiquary, excellent people as they are in 
their way. The paintings of Tissot may be regarded as 
very near the truth scientifically ; but the great Italians are 
more true zsthetically and_ spiritually. Science, to the 
artist, may be a good servant, but it is a bad master. 

“ Beauty is truth, truth beauty, that is all ye know on 
earth, and all ye need to know,” wrote Keats. Yet it must 
always be remembered that the truth of beauty is quite a 
different thing from the truth of science. Science is con- 
cerned with concise and literal statement. 
science is the monotone of logic. ‘To art it is allowed to 
speak with the modulation and emphasis of rhetoric. A 
scientific statement can bear no trace of personality or of 
nationality. An artistic statement must do so. The pro- 
duct of art must bear the stamp of the man and of the 


The voice of 


nation whence it springs. 

Science and art are not necessarily antagonistic but are 
on quite different planes. ‘That is a fact which must more 
than ever be kept in mind, or with snap-shotters and 
“electric palaces” everywhere, schools of painting will so 
approximate as to unite eventually in one school without 
much art within it. 

How does it happen that painting in all schools just 
now is concerned so much with the representation of 
sunlight and fog? There has always been sunlight and 
more or less fog, and there is no very powerful new pigment 
wherewith to depict them. Is this not owing to an insistence 
on a supposed necessity for realism and scientific visual 
truth? And what does this effect? Chiefly, surely, a 
cramping and a narrowing down to such subjects as can 
readily be studied in those particulars, and the constant 
contemplation of things in the actuality of temporary 
circumstance and never in the abstract. 

Surely there is a need for work which, irrespective of 
those conditions, is vital and sincere ; a need for resolution 
on the part of painters to dare anything at the risk of the 
charge of naiveté ; for a real idea, however conveyed, is 
better worth than a veritable illusion as to a loaf of bread, 
be it in light of sun, or moon, or candle. 

Why should artists be frightened of ingenuousness ? 
Has not Michelangelo himself in a ‘Pieta’ at Florence 
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Painted by P. Witson Steer.) 


GIRL IN BLUE. 
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NATIONAL CHARACTER IN ART. 


thought well to leave out a whole limb of a figure, lest by 
its insertion, it should interfere with the arrangement of the 
entire group as originally conceived? May we not take 
leave to omit a high light or a cast shadow, if its occurrence 
was unforeseen and its insertion will serve no useful 
purpose ? 

The craving for scientific realism has led to that -being 


taken for a picture which is no more than a study or 


Mr. Steer’s 


AT R. WILSON STEER excels in landscape as well as 
M in figure painting, ample proof of which has been 
forthcoming in public and semi-private exhibitions 

in recent years. At the New English Art Club lately Mr. 
Steer’s ‘Girl in Blue’ attracted much attention and admira- 
tion. Some years ago Mr. MacColl declared that a similarly 


entitled work by the artist was superior to Romney: Mr. 


Paul 


‘ Girl 


oA 
A 


transcript from nature, a thing lacking in the conception 
und idea which are properly the fundamental bases of works 
of art. 

All schools are in danger of losing character, and there- 
fore of assimilating, through over-concern with the same, 


mere scientific problems. 


| Zo be continued. | 


in Blue.’ 


George Moore went one better and said the picture was as 
good as a Velazquez. Without making such comparisons, 
we may express our gratitude to the painter of the picture 
here reproduced ; the work will be remembered among the 
chief pictures of the present day. With the artist’s ‘ Coal- 
port,’ it has been purchased by Sir Hugh P. Lane for the 


Municipal Art Gallery, Dublin. 


Cezanne. 


By Frederick Lawton. 


“SO many phases of art find their apologists and 
to-day that 


to draw rather narrow 


organised supporters even artists 


~ 

themselves, who are wont 
lines of demarcation, and to pronounce sentence categori- 
cally, have grown either more tolerant or less sure of their 
judgments. 

Cézanne has benefited by the change. 
of unpopularity, he has been recently 
death—to a pinnacle of fame. His admirers in France are 
but they are tenacious and fully 


After a long life 
lifted—since his 


not legion, it is true: 
convinced. Abroad, Russia and Germany have boomed 
him; and there is Mr. Berenson, the American writer on 
art, who proclaims he would sooner have Cézanne’s pictures 
on his walls than those of any other painter. Already in 
1899, M. de Tschudi, Director of the National Gallery of 
Berlin, had introduced into his museum a Cézanne landscape 
in company with canvases by Manet, Degas, Pissarro, Sisley 
and Monet. It should be stated, however, that he was care- 
ful to remove the former while the Emperor was inspecting 
these latter, 

That there are legitimate reasons for a high appreciation 
of Cézanne’s work may be granted without reserve ; yet one 
must doubt whether this exaltation of him into an artist of 
first rank is final. An unbiassed study of his pictures 
suggests rather that his proper place in painting is some- 
thing similar to the one occupied by Blake in poetry. He 
would seem to have been a peculiarly yet unequally gifted 
man, who, as regards his art, in many respects remained 
a child as long as he lived, with much of the child’s 
imperfection. If another comparison is allowable, he may 
be considered as a sort of modern Greco, whose canvases 
in their upper, imaginary parts have much in common 
with his. 

Originality and strength he possessed in abundance. 


What he lacked most, as he admitted, was the capacity for 
Still, 
attitude ; and Zola very unjustly took him as a model for 


realisation. there was nothing of despair in his 


Claude Lantier in the @wrre—the artist who, failing to 
reproduce the woman's figure that tormented his fancy, 
hung himself in front of his unachieved work. Zola’s story 
is only a tedious development of Balzac’s Chef daurr 
inconnu, the Frenhofer of which did, in a manner, 
foreshadow Cézanne and his perpetual striving after an 
unattained ideal. 
Fortunately for the 


Born in 1839 at Aix near Marseilles, he was the 


modern master, he never knew 
poverty. 
son of a hat-maker there, who set up as a banker and 
prospered. Educated at the town college, where Zola was 
a fellow-pupil and companion of his, he obtained his 
bachelor’s degree ; and, after reading law, went to Paris in 
1862, smitten with the desire to learn painting. Being 
unsuccessful at the competitive examination for admission 
into the Ecole des Beaux Arts, he returned home, ciphered 
for a time in his father’s bank ; and, then, feeling that no 
other vocation except art was possible for him, started once 
more on his way to Paris, his father making him an 
allowance of a hundred and fifty francs a month, which was 
subsequently raised to three hundred. His first training in 
the profession he had chosen was gained at the much 
frequented Académie Suisse, situated on the Quai des 
More 


valuable, however, than the lessons he received here were 


Orfévres, where he met Pissarro and Guillaumin. 


the constant visits he paid to the galleries of the Capital and 
his diligent study of the old masters and their disciples. 
His earliest efforts 
Delacroix and Courbet, in both of whose paintings he found 


were dominated by the styles of 


much that corresponded to his own bent. His An/érement, 


acquired by Zola and sold after the novelist’s death, reveals 
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former artist’s influence, which was the prior one. 


To Courbet’s realism he 


the 
From this he soon broke away. 
remained faithful longer, utilising this artist’s technique, 
and, according to some critics, his tone and coloration. 
Even in the early period of his career, Cézanne had 
strong idiosyncrasies, which were disapproved of by the 
Not 
the 
probably 


Salon authorities, who pitilessly rejected his canvases. 
that he wished to be revolutionary. He 
great exponents of the classical school, 
believed he was treading in their footsteps. 
matter of fact, he was almost exclusively preoccupied with 
the research after the quality of the substance painted, and 
his 


venerated 
and 
But, as a 


puissance in colouring; and, in 


of the 
experimentation, made a use of his materials that thickened 


greatest 


and weighted the modelling of his figures, which, like 
Daumier's, were embossed to excess. 

A decisive event of his life occurred in 1873, when he 
was led to adopt the open-air painting practised on 
principle by the Impressionists. He was then at Auvers- 
sur-Oise, near Paris, and came there into regular contact 
with Pissarro, and, somewhat later, with Manet and Monet. 
Under the new impulse, he rapidly matured his peculiar 
talent, securing form by bold juxtapositions and super- 
positions of colour, building up nearly in the fashion of a 
mason with bricks. 

At the inaugural exhibition of Impressionist pictures 


The illustrations to this article are from photographs of Cézanne’s work by 
j. E. Bulloz, 21, Rue Bonaparte, Paris. 
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held, in Nadar’s rooms in the Boulevard des 


Capucines, he presented his ‘ Maison du Pendu,’ which he 


1874, at 


had painted in the previous year at Auvers with a 


reminiscence of Pissarro’s manner. Accompanying it, ‘ La 
Nouvelle Olympia’ showed an opposing trend towards the 
purely imaginary, which continued throughout his life, side 
by side with his realism. In this imaginary kind, both 
execution and colour often incline to a sculptural yet vague 
the 


feeling for outline that finds no place in realistic 


painting. From 1874, Cézanne’s conscious or unconscious 
imitation of his contemporaries and predecessors ceased. 
Thenceforward, he grew individual, both in treatment and 
arrangement, applying his personal conception to a series of 
still-life subjects, flower-groups, landscapes and _ portraits 
which, when submitted to the public in 1877, aroused great 
indignation among the critics. One of the sixteen canvases 
exposed was a portrait of M. Choquet, with a good deal 
of white in it, and more transparent than some of the 
subsequent likeness executed of the same gentleman. 
Although for a time associating with the members of the 
so-called Batignolles circle of Impressionists who used to 
meet at the Café Guerbois, Cézanne accepted neither their 
reformed palette nor their method of laying the colours on 
the canvas with little previous mixture and small after- 
fusion. He deemed it impossible to paint well without 
Naples yellow and other colours neglected by the Impres- 
sionists ; and himself had a range of colour ready-made on 


his palette fora complete gradation of tints. Shaded surfaces 


The Card-players. 
By Paul Cézanne. 
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he painted first, beginning with a patch, which he covered 
with another larger one, and so proceeding with overflowing 
margins until the whole modelled the object while colouring 
it. The colours he laid on in the order of their relationship 
to each other, evolving at last their contrasts by opposition. 
According to his friend, the artist Emile Bernard, his palette 
was composed thus: blues (peach-black, prussian-blue, 
ultramarine, cobalt-blue) ; greens (/erre-verfe, emerald-green, 
veronese-green ) ; reds (burnt-lake, fine carmine-lake, madder- 
lake, burnt-sienna, red-ochre, vermilion); yellows (natural- 
sienna, yellow-ochre, chrome-yellow, naples-yellow, bright- 
yellow). ‘This palette had the advantage of not requiring 
too many mixtures and of giving strong relief to what was 
painted. It allowed also vigorous contrasts by means of 
suitable divergences from dark and light, not to speak of 
greater power in the darker portions, and warmth in the 
shadows. When approaching his work, he endeavoured to 
let each model take possession of him, and silently dictate 
to him the mode of treatment. His own intervention was 
confined to the fixing of the object’s situation, to the 
discovery of its contours, to the relations of its proportions ; 
and then came the exaltation of colour sensations, the 
elevation of form towards a decorative idea, the raising of 
colour towards its most eloquent and harmonious diapason. 
It was in this second part that he was most at home and 
achieved the happiest results. 


Still-Life Group. 


By Paul Cézanne. 


Unrebuffed and undismayed by the lack of approval and 
the hostility encountering his efforts to express in his own 
way the art to which he had bound himself, Cézanne 
continued to paint in and about Paris, and later in the 
retirement of his Aix residence, now and again making a 
fresh attempt to get into the Salon, and still being refused 
entrance. There was one exception in 1882, when a portrait 
he offered was hung through the good offices of his whilom 
confrére and companion Guillemet, who happened to be on 
the Committee. Not a few of his pictures in these years of 
disdain were stocked by an old dealer, the Pere Tanguy, 
who purchased them in lots for a mere song, and sold them 
again at prices varying from forty to a hundred francs. By 
1890, the value of the artist’s painting had slightly—but 
very slightly—increased. Vollard, the dealer of the Rue 
Lafitte, then bought about two hundred pictures for a few 
thousand francs, and amateurs could have any of them from 
him for five or six hundred. To-day, these same canvases 
fetch from twenty to thirty thousand. 

It was about this date that M. Pellerin, a wealthy 
manufacturer and collector of edbjets d'art began to form 
his gallery of Cézanne’s works, which constituted pro 
bably the finest and most comprehensive series possessed 
by any one person. In it are illustrations of each stage of 
the artist’s development—portraits, landscapes, still-life, etc. 

with several heads of Cézanne painted at different ages 
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by himself; two of his wife ; a full-length sitting figure of 
his father, forcefully rendered with tints of porcelain 
brilliancy: and the last subject undertaken, an apotheosis 
of Delacroix, with Pissarro, Monet, and Choquet in it, 
fortunately left as a sketch. 

An earlier collector even than M. Pellerin was M. Hessel, 
now a partner in the firm of picture dealers, Bernheim 
Jeune, of Paris, who last year, organised an exhibition of 
representative Cézanne pictures lent by a number of owners, 
including, with those already mentioned, MM. Fabbri, 
Bernstein (the dramatic author), Denys Cochin, Octave 
Mirbeau, Stein, etc. M. Hessel has some of the artist’s 
best landscapes, notably three views of the seaside village : 
L’Estaque, near Marseilles, painted more smoothly than a 
fourth one of the same locality which is in the Caillebotte 
room of the Luxembourg Museum, and superior to it in 
general effect. Both M. Hessel’s and M. Pellerin’s still-life 
specimens are admirable in their kind, with remarkable 
richness of hue and vividness of form. 

Cézanne’s industry and production were enormous. At 
least eight hundred pictures are reckoned to have been 
painted by him. Unluckily, some of the more especially 
interesting ones have been lost, owing to the nonchalance 
he displayed as to their fate. M. Hessel instances the case 
of a canvas which the artist sent to the Salon, only to be 
laughed at, and which he never afterwards claimed. In 
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the matter of water-colours this indifference went to the 
extent of his often leaving on the spot whatever had been 
done, whether finished or not. Any one might take them 
who so willed. The artist’s joy was rather in the making 
of the thing than in the thing made; and his mind, for 
ever preoccupied with the unseizable, was already busy on 
another project before the previous one was out of hand. 
This procedure went on year after year, his absorption in 
his task growing deeper and his theory of painting more 
absolute. His nature was more reflective than spontaneous, 
without the imagination that has distinguished the greatest 
masters of the palette and brush, yet endowed with a 
wonderfully fine sensitiveness to the music of colour, It is 
certain that his drawing is in general defective. Objects 
that should stand upright, wobble or slant as if unstable on 
their base; limbs are faultily traced and posed ; there is 
frequent deficiency of perspective and distance; and, in 
short, carelessness, if not incapacity, respecting some 
rudiments of the artist’s craft. 

How far these defects were of temperament or accident 
it is difficult to judge. Incontestably, Cézanne’s vision was 
back in his brain rather than in his eye; it was partly 
mystical, partly logical, and always abstract. The idea of 
truth more than that of beauty reigned in his mind, so that 
the appearance of the thing for its own sake was commonly 
not prized. Some of his imperfection in form may have 











Village Scene. 
By Paul Cézanne. 
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PAUL CEZANNE. 


Winter Landscape. 


By Paul Cézanne. 


The Artist's Home. 
By Paul Cézanne. 
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Portrait of the Artist's Wife. 


By Paul Cézanne. 


been due to his small experience of painting the nude—-an 
experience which he never sought to enlarge, chiefly, it 
would seem, from timidity and austerity. Once at Aix, the 
gardener brought him his daughters, two handsome girls, 
suggesting he should use them as models. The interview 
took place outside the studio door, which happened to be 
locked, while the key was nowhere to be found. The 
gardener was ordered to fetch an axe and to smash open 
the door. Then the artist fled to his den and barred 
himself in. Such treatment of the nude as Cézanne essayed 
is always chaste, however delicate the subject. His 
‘Temptation of St. Anthony’ is overpowered by the moral 
aspect of struggle ; the sensuous is virtually banished ; and 
the same may be said with regard to ‘The Judgment of 
Paris’ and other themes involving the nude’s representation. 
To a considerable extent, his dogmatic theorising was 
prejudicial to his achievement. He held that there are 
two sorts of artistic form, the sculptural or linear, illustrated 
by the Venus of Milo, and the decorative or tinted, illustrated 
by Michelangelo and Rubens. The former he character- 
ised as servile, the second as free. In the first, according 
to him, the contour dominates ; in the second, projection, 
colour, verve, and fire. Ingres he gave as the type of the 
one, Delacroix of the other. He pushed to an extreme 
his conception that design and colour are in nowise distinct, 
and that, when colour has its maximum richness, form has 
its plenitude. This bias, added to his practice of synthe- 
sising the impression, is responsible for the uncouthness that 
disfigures not a little of his work. In his portraiture he is 
at his best when the subjects themselves are simple, yet 
with a touch of the odd or strange ; in his landscapes when 
the prevailing note is subtleness of hue. 
Cézanne died at Aix on the 23rd of October 1906, just 
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as enemies no less than friends were beginning to recognise 
his qualities. ‘Iwo years before his death, thirty-one of his 
pictures were admitted to the Salon, in tardy acknow- 
ledgment that they possessed, spite of their primitiveness 
and partial crudeness, a revelation and an influence. It is 
curious enough that the men of Cézanne’s profession, who 
have been and are his severest critics, should be those to 
profit most by him. 


peas of his daring discords, Richard Strauss 
~J once said to Sir H. von Herkomer, “ The ear soon 
gets accustomed to these new sounds.” Can we say, too, 
that the eyes of art lovers have become trained to accept the 
pictorial innovations of the Post-Impressionists? Cordial 
dislike for the efforts of this band of artists has been 
expressed by many of the people who have visited the 
Grafton Galleries, and not a few have used words of 
absolute condemnation. Nightmare art, as it has been 
called, is good as a sensation, however, and the show has 
been well attended. One of the merriest jests of recent 
years was perpetrated by the “ Racinists” of the Chelsea 
Arts Club, who parodied the Post-Impressionists splendidly. 
Meanwhile, the new “battle of the styles” is raging, and 
there are rumours of some unexpected conversions. 








The Artist's Father. 


By Paul Cézanne. 
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Haden’s Etchings and the New Catalogue. 


By Frederick Wedmore. 


HE publication of Mr. Nazeby Harrington’s carefully 
compiled and excellently illustrated Catalogue of 
the work of the Master Etcher who but lately 

departed raises more than one interesting question. It 
provokes us—it provokes even those of us who know best 
Seymour Haden’s long roll of happy labour—to a renewed 
study of a modern and legitimate successor of the great 
Seventeenth Century artists in Original Engraving, and it 
suggests incidentally, at all events among the restricted circle 
of connoisseurs, some discussion on the topic of what is the 
form and manner in which the abundant and delightful 
productions of any master of the craft may most fittingly and 
best be chronicled. 

Therefore before turning to the matter and characteristics 
of Seymour Haden’s work, it will be appropriate that I should 
say at least a word, humbly, on what to the general public 
may well seem the minor affair—the method of the chronicle. 
There is a tendency for the “ catalogue raisonné,” so called, 
of the prints of the Original Engraver to alter its scope. | 
say deliberately to “alter,” rather than to enlarge. And the 
alteration takes the form, generally, of substituting photo- 
graphic, but not on that account specially accurate or 


enlightening reproductions, for such literary descriptions of 


the various pieces in the eure as should not only serve to 
identify them but to define in a measure their quality. It 
is true that not a few descriptive catalogues—not the work 


of Writers at all—have, in the character of the information 
they have conveyed, been bald and bare. ‘Those have been 
the cases in which the method that has been pursued has 
been spiritless and a failure—the result, often, of the 
amateur’s clumsy manipulation of tools of which he had 
not learned the use: those tools or weapons being nothing 
less than the countless and the varied words stored—for 
those alone who are the masters of them—in the great 
armoury of our English tongue. But the better Catalogues 

those that have often indicated the spirit and purport of a 
work, in describing its mere features—have been other than 
dull compilations, and their utility will not really be super- 
seded or destroyed by the multiplication of pictorial 
illustration which but seldom has the charm of the original 


print it is popularly supposed to “ reproduce.” 

Now one of the very best examples of the older and 
never to be altogether discarded manner is the first 
Catalogue of Seymour Haden’s work—that one which is 
associated with the name of Sir William Drake, a worthy 
and sagacious connoisseur whom, in my youth, I knew in his 
old age. But Seymour Haden himself collaborated. And 
Seymour Haden wrote quite as well as he healed the sick : 
nay, quite as well as he etched—which is saying very 
much. And to him, 1 am sure, is due not a little of the 
quality of the volume which I am grateful to Sir William 
Drake for having presented. Alongside then of Mr. Nazeby 





Sunset on the Thames: rst state. 


By Sir F. Seymour Haden, P.R.E. 
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Harrington’s conscientious, amply illustrated, but de- 
liberately undescriptive volume, I shall place in the 
Future, just as I have studied in the Past, the volume 
offered long ago to the collector, by Sir William Drake. 
And I go so far as to wish that Mr. Nazeby Harrington 
could have embodied in his new and welcome book the 
earlier catalogue’s pregnant characterisation of the pieces 
that I love. 

And now a second point. Mr. Nazeby Harrington at 
least has not fallen into the pedantic error of con- 
fusing Trial Proofs with “States” of the finished plate. 
We do not, in his lucid enumeration of the various 
stages of a print—any more than in Mr. Campbell 
Dodgson’s_ excellent Muirhead Bone catalogue—find 
chronicled as the Fifth or Sixth State of a given plate the 
very first impression which anyone is ever likely to be able 
to possess. Mr. Strange, of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, a critic of ability as well as an_ official—who 
argued ably on this matter, insisting on the gulf that 
divides the published and completed from the unpublished 
and immature—will rejoice with me over the new cata- 
loguer’s abundant manifestation of quite old-fashioned 
common sense. 

The Trial Proof—be it Méryon’s, Haden’s, or David 
Lucas’s after some noble Constable—may be extremely 
desirable to the collector: it may have great money value, 
as well as true artistic interest, on the rare occasions when 
it can be obtained. It should be chronicled wherever it 
may be met with—but its place is apart. 

And now a few words on the more familiar, the more 
customary theme of the actual subject-matter of Mr. 
Nazeby Harrington’s book. 

The etched work of Seymour Haden began with a few 
more or less insignificant sketches in 1843 and 1844. It 
finished with one or two summary but fine and even majestic 
instances of dry-point, done at Longparish in 1896 ; and the 





Windmill Hil No. 1: rst state. 
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Coombe Bottom: rst state. 


By Sir F. Seymour Haden, P.R.E. 


master was then all but eighty years old. After the first 
Italian sketches of the early ’Forties—perhaps chiefly 
cherished by Haden because they proved him, in a sense, 
the precursor of Whistier—there came a long series of 
unproductive years. The surgeon was busy in Sloane 
Street: the artist had not yet developed. As Mr. 
Harrington declares, “Sir Seymour was forty years of age 
when he took up etching seriously.” 1859 is indeed the 
year in which he produced the first plates of very 
substantial mark. To that date belong the ‘ Mytton 
Hall,’ the two ‘ Eghams,’ and the beautiful ‘ Water Meadow.’ 
‘Coombe Bottom’ and the rather overpraised yet un- 
questionably remarkable ‘Sheer Mill Pond’ belong to 
1860; and ‘Whistlers House, Old Chelsea ’—with its 
stretch of Chelsea shore—to 1863. 1865 saw the amazing 
and inspired vision, ‘Sunset on the Thames,’ which even 
the great ‘ Agamemnon’ of 1870—the delight alike of the 
public and the connoisseur 

-was scarcely to surpass. 
An extraordinary freshness, 
united with an almost fault- 
less science in composition, 
is evidenced in all these 
pieces—and in how many 
besides ! 

Later years—the year 
1877 especially—-saw, with 
the more frequent employ- 
ment of dry-point, a_ yet 
greater apprehension of 
breadth and of simplicity. 
Haden had then a fruitful 
little time in Dorset, visiting 
at his friend Sir Charles 
Robinson’s. The dry-point 
‘Windmill Hill, No. 1’ is 
generally allowed to be the 
masterpiece of this period. 
In comparison with many 
of the earlier plates, its aim 
is seen to be restricted ; 
but it is perfectly attained. 


By Sir F. Seymour Haden, P.R.E ‘The Agamemnon’ is an 
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epic great and lasting. Lasting too is the lyric of ‘ Wind- 
mill Hill.’ 

Detail and complexity were never disregarded, while 
breadth and unity were conspicuously reached, in 
certain things done earlier than the Dorset pieces, and 
owing nothing, it may be, to dry-point, but much to zinc, 
and among them I cite confidently ‘ Erith Marshes,’ the 
‘Yacht Tavern, Erith,’ and the most lastingly attractive 
‘ Battersea Bridge’ (No. 135 in the Nazeby Harrington 
Catalogue). And these are, all of them, instances of the 
high success of Seymour Haden in his treatment of great 
riverside subjects—subjects always with their large outlooks, 
with their waters in motion so various, with their great skies 
veiled or open. With power not much less conspicuous 


Passing 


“THE National Gallery, Melbourne, acting on the 

wise counsel of Mr. Frank Gibson, continues to 
annex highly interesting works of art. From the moneys 
of the generous Felton Bequest there have recently been 
purchased a picture by Antoine Watteau, the poet-painter 
of eighteenth-century France, whose art is so gracious, 
so fragrant, so enchanting; and a fine little water-colour 
by R. P. Bonington, whose all too early death in 1828 
removed the figure of a genius from British art. ‘ Les 
Jaloux’--which an astute artist-collector regrets has not 
gone to our own National Gallery—is said by Watteau’s 
earliest biographer, Mariette, to be one of the pictures 
which gained him admission to the French Academy. 
Edmond de Goncourt notes that it was last heard of in 
1786, and it appears never to have been publicly exhibited. 
‘Les Jaloux,’ which is of the same size (13} xX 18 in.) as 
the engraving after it by G. Scotin, was discovered in the 
collection of the Prince de Wagram, in the possession of 
whose family it had been for at least eighty 
years. Variants of the subject by Watteau 
include the ‘ Pierrot Content,’ engraved by 
Jeurat, which has seven figures instead of six, 
and the less elaborate ‘ Harlequin Jaloux,’ 
engraved by Chedel. Bonington’s dramatic 
and subtly beautiful ‘The Waggon’ (8} x 103) 
was exhibited at Burlington House in 1906, 
as the property of the late Mr. Humphrey 
Roberts, at the sale of whose collection in 
1908 the drawing, which is finer than any by 
David Cox on a similar theme, fetched 210 gs. 


| R. W. REYNOLDS-STEPHENS has 
pe written an article for the .Vineteenth 
Century which should be read by every one 
interested in sculpture and the other arts. 
Incidentally he urges that public recognition 
should be given to art, and he suggests that 
there should be erected in Hyde Park, by 
the Government, the London County Council, 
or by subscription, “a_ fine, low, wide- 
spreading building for national art, illustrative 


did Haden deal with foliage—with what we absurdly call 
foliage : meaning often not leaves at all, and never leaves 
exclusively, but tree-structure and tree form. 

Not a professed student of the figure—though yet 
strangely capable in an occasional rendering of it—Haden 
was but seldom engaged with Architecture avowedly grand ; 
but he loved taverns and cottages and manor-houses and 
clustered London homes. In all, he is the author of ‘Two 
Hundred and Fifty original prints—witness enough to energy, 
pertinacity, learning, freshness of vision, mental alertness, 
decisiveness, a curious aptitude of eye and hand. Of the 
masters of the revival of Etching in the Nineteenth 
Century, who is there who is really surer of a lasting 
regard ? 


Events. 


of British thought—one to give joy, recreation, and rest to 
all classes of people.” There is much good in the idea, 
which is not new, of course; and we hope artists will use 
all the influence they possess to bring about its realisation. 
By the way, the Society of British Sculptors, of which 
Mr. Reynolds-Stephens is an active member, is now the 
Royal Society of British Sculptors. 


HE current winter exhibition of the Royal Academy 
devoted to the works of the late Sir W. Q. 
Orchardson, W. P. Frith, R. W. Macbeth, J. M. Swan, 
and D. Farquharson, is very interesting. Most of the 
pictures are well known, but they bear well the renewed 
light of publicity. Such masterpieces as ‘The Young 
Duke,’ by Orchardson, ‘The Railway Station,’ by Frith, 
and ‘ Full Moon and Spring Tide,’ by Farquharson, never 
fail to please ; while the pictures, drawings, and bronzes by 
Swan should attract many visitors to Burlington House. 





The Waggon 


(Melbourne Gallery.) 


By R. P. Bonington. 
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(Melbourne Gallery. 


HE sweeping improvements in London suggested, 
and we hope foreshadowed, by Zhe Builder are 
founded partly on the ideas of the President of the Local 
Government Board, who at the Town Planning Congress 
asked that the railway bridge over the Thames from 
Charing Cross should be replaced with one more worthy 
of the site. It may be some years before Mr. John Burns’s 
“devotional exercise past Scotland Yard, through West- 
minster Hall to the House of Commons” can be extended 
in the manner proposed, but some advancement on the 
present conditions is inevitable. 


VW * have to record, with regret, the deaths of 

Mr. Eyre Crowe, A.R.A. (December 12), Mr. 
Joseph B. Pratt (December 23), Mr. Thomas Blinks 
(December 29), and, also in December, of Professor 
Ludwig Knaus, M. Eugéne Bouverie, M. Gustave Colin, 
and Mr. Charles Russell, R.H.A. It was thought, after the 
death of Lady Meux (December 20), that Whistler’s un- 
finished portrait might come to light. Miss Birnie Philip, 
however, says it was destroyed. 


O safeguard the beauties of the ancient Belgian city 
ce so beloved by artists, a society—‘‘Les Amis de 
Bruges ””—has been founded. “ Les Amis de Paris” have 
similar objects. In Chicago “The Friends of American 
Art,” with an annual purchasing fund of $30,000 are 
promoting the development of the national art by buying 
the works of American artists. 


HE prize offered by Messrs. Marchant & Co. for a 
“Goupil Gallery” poster in black and white has 
been won by Mr. Leonard Syrett. 





( UR reproduction in 

colours of Boudin’s 
‘Seascape’ reveals the artist 
in a mood justifying Corot’s 


“ee 


appellation, le roi des 
ciels.” Eugéne Boudin, son 
of a Havre pilot, painted 
Breton “ Pardons” in his 
youth, but coast scenes 
attracted him, and in the 
neighbourhood of Trouville, 
Honfleur, Havre, Bordeaux, 
he found true inspiration. 
The sea and shipping, skies 
and atmospheric effects af- 
forded him subjects innu- 
merable, and the quality 
of his work was sustained 
through many difficulties. 
Mr. Wedmore, in an article 
recently published in TH 
Art JOURNAL, has given 
the facts of the artist’s life 
and an appreciation of his 


achievements. 


Les Jaloux. 


By Antoine Watteau 


N the New Year's 
| Honours list were 
the names of Sir Sidney Colvin, Keeper of Prints and 
Drawings at the British Museum, and Sir H. H. Raphael, 
Bart., a Trustee of the National Gallery. 


Recent Publications. 


** Building construction in itself is merely a skeleton ; its effective 
covering is Architecture.’”’ Unfortunately this axiom is not always 
realised, and Messrs. Longmans, Green have begun an ‘* Architects’ 
Library,” to spread a wider understanding of the fact. In the series is 
a three-volume work on A History of Architectural Development, 
by F. M. Simpson, F.R.1I.B.A., of University College. The first part 
(12s. 6d.) deals with work ranging from the Pyramids to 1000 A.D., 
a period of about 5,000 years. The second part (2Is.) is confined 
to medieval ecclesiastical architecture. These books may be read 
with profit not only by artists of all denominations, but by the general 
public. Such incidentals as mural decoration, sculpture, and glass 
are introduced, The illustrations include plans, details, photographic 


views and sketches. 


The future of allied craftsmanship is indicated in Small Country 
Houses of To-day, by Lawrence Weaver (Newnes, 1§s.). This book 
shows the great strides which have been made in the last fifty years in 
bringing forward again the true purpose of art ; and the movement is 
only in its infancy. Since Mr. Philip Webb built ‘‘The Red House, 
Upton,” for William Morris, much good work has been done by 
architects in designing artistic houses for people of moderate means, and 
most of the examples chosen by Mr. Weaver are so inexpensive and 
delightful that there is no excuse for those about to build if they neglect 
their opportunities to secure with economy substantial houses both 
effective and well planned. The possibilities do not end there, for the 
growing utilisation of applied art is effecting a revolution in house 
decoration. These facts are proved by Mr. Weaver’s book, made up 
of examples of interesting buildings which have been put up, equipped, 
lived in and enjoyed. The illustrations are taken from plans and 
photographs which show interior and exterior views. The descriptions 
are entertaining, and the whole book particularly attractive. 
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The Glamour of Landscape.—lIl. 


By C. Lewis Hind. 


Taddeo’s Towers. 


, | ‘ADDEO DI BARTOLO, 1363 ?-1422. Although 


we are now on the threshold of the magnificent 

fifteenth century, we must still, in our search for 
the glamour of landscape in early painting, linger in the 
Palazzo Pubblico of Siena, the ancestral home of Sienese 
art. On the chapel wall looms ‘The Death of the 
Virgin, by Taddeo di Bartolo, painted in 1407, an early 
date for a man to dare the towers rising against the shining 
sky, which is of gold, for Taddeo was of Siena where 
Duccio reigned. When he set the Son floating downwards, 
ministered to by rose and golden seraphim, to awaken the 
Mother to a sorrowless life, it must have seemed natural to 
the painter to place behind the rush of seraphim, behind 
the circle of sentinel shrubs, those dark hills, symbolising 
the outposts of the Valley of Death, and rising above them, 
against the gold sky, the towers of the New Jerusalem, old 
Siena changed by the eye of faith. 

Three times have I lingered through three long 
mornings in the venerable Palazzo Pubblico, but in memory 
I wander there often, seeing the masterpieces of Ambrogio 
Lorenzetti, Simone Martini, Taddeo di Bartolo, and the dim 
decorative battle frescoes of Spinello Aretino, and visualising 
the shades of painters who have lingered there for inspiration. 
If a record had been kept, 
if each man hadscrawled his 
signature upon the walls! 
Perhaps the names of 
Hubert and Jan Van 
Eyck would be among 
them? ‘Taddeo di Bar- 
tolo’s few towers against 
the sky may have been the 
inspiration for the many 
towers that rise from the 
horizon above the meadow 
in ‘The Adoration of the 
Lamb’; or for the sun- 
flushed pinnacles making 
lovelier the background of 
that earlier picture, ‘The 
Three Marys at the Sepul- 
chre.’ 

With the mention of 
the Van Eycks our thoughts 
fly northward to Flanders, 
and I would like, if space 
permitted, to turn aside 
from our search for land- 
scape in pictures and fres- 
coes, and, opening a certain 
priceless volume at Chan- 


tilly, Les Zrés Riches Heures du Duc de Berry, \earn how 
far in advance of the Italians in landscape lore and love 
were the Flemish miniaturists. The earlier Italians touched 
landscape diffidently ; the Flemish missalists of the opening 
fifteenth century, painting for a brilliant court and not for 
dark churches, frankly recorded the beauty of the world on 
small, bright pages. 


The Astonishing Van Eycks. 


Hupert VAN Eyck, c. 1365-1426. Jan Van Eyck, 
c. 1385-1441. Pol de Limbourg was the eldest of three 
brothers. Hubert Van Eyck was the eldest of three brothers. 
Two families of genius, and to each three brothers! The 
Duchy of Limbourg gave them birth; they were contempo- 
raries; they produced work in which, to quote Fromentin, 
“art achieved perfection in a first effort,” and neither family 
was influenced by the other. The de Limbourgs drew 
elegance from Italy and Paris, the Van Eycks were pure 
straightforward Flemish. For the highest manifestations of 
landscape in book painting and panel pictures in the early 
fifteenth century, we need look no further than the work of 
these astonishing families. While the de Limbourgs were 
painting the ‘ Months’ in the Duc de Berry’s Prayer-book, 
Hubert Van Eyck may have been working upon ‘The 





The Death of the Virgin. 


(Palazzo Pubblico, Siena. Photo. Lombardi.) 


* Continued from page 47. 
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From the Fresco by Taddeo di Bartolo. 
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(Ghent Cathedral. Photo. Hautecoeur.) 


Three Marys at the Sepulchre,’* which has been called 
“the earliest landscape painting in the world.” Hardly the 
earliest, but certainly the most accomplished in date. The 
hour is sunrise ; the flushed towers catch the rays of the risen 
sun ; their bases are in shadow. Beyond the city wall is 
a lovely meadow with trees and shrubs and many little 
flowers, a meadow that was to grow in spaciousness, and to 
show increasing delight in flowers when he or Jan f painted 
the lower central panel, the marvellous and minute land- 
scape in ‘The Adoration of the Lamb, “a vast lawn 
spangled with spring flowers,” peeping even from between 
the robes of the kneeling and standing pagans and believers. 
Beyond are the towers of the Holy City, blue mountains 
and a blue sky, and the gay meadow is flanked by groups 
of trees and shrubs, that forn—so solemn a background to 
the procession of judges, knights, hermits and pilgrims, 
each panel in its landscape setting. The cypress, the stone 
pine, the great palm, the olive and the orange, may all be 
recognised. If Hubert originated this artificial yet loving 
treatment of landscape, Jan showed an equal affection for 
the spaciousness of nature, as in the amazing view from the 
chamber where Chancellor Rollin kneels before the Virgin 
—a busy town, a river, bridges, two thousand people (they 
have been counted), and snow mountains in the distance. 
Here, then, is the first delightful vision of the out of doors 
seen from a room, for Ambrogio Lorenzetti’s quaint ‘Good 
Government’ fresco can hardly be called delightful. And 
fine though Roger van der Weyden’s later ‘St. Luke 
Painting the Virgin’ be, and wrought with greater sim- 
plicity, his view of the beyond would never have been 


* The attribution of this picture to Hubert is questioned, and there is no docu- 
mentary proof as to the date (see Wudert and /an Van Eyck, by W. H. James Weale. 
Lane, 1908). 

+ Again the authorities differ. Mr. Weale, after weighing the evidence, considers 
that the only portions of the Polyptych due entirely to Jan are the ‘Adam’ and the 
* Eve’ panels. 


The Adoration of the Lamb (Centre Panel). 
By Hubert and Jan Van Eyck. 


painted had he not seen this new vision of landscape in his 
master’s picture and appropriated it. It is the same vision, 


but with Jan Van Eyck’s enlarged miniature simplified. 


A Cheerful Pair of Friends. 


GENTILE DA FABRIANO, C. 1360-1427. VITTORE PISANELLO, 
c. 1385-1455. Nine years before ‘The Adoration of the 
Lamb’ was completed, Gentile da Fabriano, his years being 
over sixty, completed ‘The Adoration of the Magi,’ that gay 
work of pomp and splendour and many flowers, which this 
lover of flowers introduced even into the interstices of the 
frame of the picture—the iris, the pink, the lily, the violet, and 
I know not what else—wrought in the wood as if he had not 
room for all in the picture. By this work, and especially 
by the predella, Gentile, the first great master of the Umbrian 
school, takes his place among the heralds of landscape. 
‘ The Flight into Egypt,’ which is the subject of the central 
panel of the predella, demanded a background of nature, 
and so, perhaps remembering Giotto’s ‘ Flight into Egypt,’ 
he contrived the formal trees, the cultivated meadows, the 
stony path and the sunshine that gilds the slopes. And in 
the corner he placed a hard gold globe to represent the sun. 
It was Gentile da Fabriano who first set the sun in the 
heavens, a vigorous sun, material as a football. And in the 
left predella illustrating ‘ The Nativity,’ he placed a crescent 
moon, and along the sky he scattered stars, gold stars in a 
blue sky, an early nocturne antedated only by Pol de 
Limbourg’s night scene, ‘ The Garden of Olives.’ Much of 
Gentile da Fabriano’s work has perished. Gone are the 
frescoes in the Ducal Palace of Venice, where he had 
Vittore Pisanello, painter and medallist, as fellow-worker and 
pupil. How well suited they were to be friends. To each 


t Prof. Beadego places Pisanello’s birth as late as 1397. 





THE GLAMOUR 


the world was a pageant which suffered no eclipse from the 
night of sorrow. ‘The genius of Pisanello was too various 
to allow him to be preoccupied with landscape. ‘There is 
mystery in the pine wood behind the figures of his ‘St. 
Anthony and St. George’ in the National Gallery ; and in 
his ‘ Adoration of the Magi’ at Berlin he showed how 
deftly he could lay out a panoramic landscape with pastur- 
age, boats and birds, and a town clustering in a fold of the 
hills. He loved animals. ‘They appear in all his pictures ; 
they abound in the precious work in the National Gallery 
so delightfully regardless of perspective, known as ‘ The 
Vision of St. Eustace,’ minutely finished to the hairs of the 
dogs and the very feathers of the birds, a reasoned jumble 
of landscape materials. A solid sun, a crescent moon, 
flowers and a menagerie of animals, such were the consider- 
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able contributions of this cheerful pair of friends, Gentile 
and Vittore, to landscape. 

In the year 1423 when Gentile da Fabriano was finishing 
‘The Adoration of the Magi,’ another Italian, much younger, 
much more resolute, reservec and realistic in outlook, was 
beginning his epoch-making frescoes in the Brancacci Chapel, 
Florence. These two painters, so diverse in their achieve- 
ment, died about the same time. Gentile, if we accept his 
birth and death dates as 1360 and 1427, was sixty-seven. But 
Masaccio was only twenty-seven when he disappeared. 


Atmosphere and the Open Country. 


MASOLINO, 1384-AFTER 1435. MASACCIO, 1401-1428. 
Dark and damp is the Brancacci Chapel in the Carmine, 





Louvre. Photo. Hautecoeur.) 


Chancellor Rollin Kneeling before the Virgin. 
By Jan Van Eyck. 
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The Nativity. One of the predella panels to ‘The Adoration of the Magi.’ 
(Academy, Florence. 


Photo. Alinari.) By Gentile da Fabriano. 





The Adoration of the Magi. 


(Berlin. Photo. Berlin Photographic Company.) 
By Vittore Pisanello. 
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Florence ; dim and almost obliterated are the frescoes ; 
countless have been the murmurs of disappointment from 
countless art pilgrims eager to be thrilled by the genius of 
Masaccio. If they be honest they acknowledge that had 
it not been for all they have read in praise of Masaccio, 
they would have disdained this dark and damp Brancacci 
Chapel. 

Between my first and my second visits I studied photo- 
graphs of the frescoes, and upon me dawned the grandeur 
and the large vision of this pioneer of the Renaissance, the 
massive, commanding figures, awe-inspiring in their grim 
intensity, of ‘The Tribute Money,’ the hills and trees and 
the floating clouds. When next I visited the Brancacci 
Chapel I was able faintly to follow Masaccio’s noble 
designs on the “dust-bitten and ruined” frescoes. Then 
I realised what a prodigy was this youth who “loved soli- 
tude and the confinement of his room, and cared as little 
for himself as for the world in general,” who disappeared 
leaving his work in the Brancacci Chapel unfinished, and 
who died in Rome at twenty-seven. 

Masaccio saw that objects were related one to another 
by atmosphere. In that respect he outraced the Van Eycks. 
He remembered the fleecy clouds hovering over and half 
hiding the summits of the Pisan hills, “the hills by cause 
of which the Pisan cannot see Lucca,” the fragility of the 
rustling trees, the lurking shadows, the ambient air. He 
studied everything, even the ripples of the water caused by 
St. Peter drawing the tribute money from the fish’s jaws. 

And what of Masolino da Panicale, Masaccio’s master, 
his senior by seventeen years? Now that ‘ The Crucifixion’ 
in S. Clemente, Rome, has been taken away from Masaccio 
and given to Masolino, this somewhat disregarded Masolino, 
by reason of that work and other discoveries, emerges as a 
landscape painter equal, if not superior, to Masaccio. ‘The 
Crucifixion’ was probably painted before ‘The Tribute 
Money.’ Quite modern in feeling is the landscape of ‘ The 
Crucifixion ’—bare country, with hills sloping to the sea, 
and a wide expanse of grey, cloudy sky. 





The Baptism of Christ. 


(Baptistry, Castiglione d'Olona. 
Photo. Alinari.) 
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Detail from ‘The Tribute Money.’ 
(Carmine, Florence. 
Photo. Alinari.) By Masaccio 


But it is at Castiglione d’Olona, near Milan, that we find 
in disappearing frescoes the wide range of Masolino’s con- 


tributions to landscape, in such a work as ‘ The Baptism of 


Christ, with those realistic figures disrobing for immersion, 
which Piero della Francesca may have looked upon, as 
Masolino may have looked upon the ‘ Baptism’ of the school 
of Taddeo Gaddi, now in the National Gallery. And there 
are the remains of Masolino’s important landscapes in the 
Palazzo Castiglione. The 
four walls of the hall were 
decorated by Masolino. 
Three are covered with 
white wash, but on the fourth, 
“what we see is nothing 
less than a vast landscape, 
a sort of panorama of the 
Alps, with a broad torrent 
swiftly rushing down to the 
plain.”* This vast land- 
scape has been described 
and illustrated by Signor 
G. Cagnola.t 

Masaccio and Masolino ! 
Atmosphere, the open coun- 
try, and that vast panoramic 
view of the Alps. May we 
not add Masaccio and Maso- 
lino to the list of Fathers of 


* The Study and Criticism of ltalian 
irt, B. Berenson. Second Series, p. 77. 

+ Rassegna d Arte, May 1904, 
By Masolino da Panicale. pp. 75, 76. 
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Christ Appearing to Mary Magdalene. 
(San Marcy, Florence. 


Photo. Alinari.) By Fra Angelico. 


Landscape, and of the two may it not be said that 
Masolino, the lesser artist, was greater as a pioneer of 


landscape painting ? 


Fra Angelico’s Garden. 


FRA ANGELICO, 1387-1455. Fra Angelico, like other and 
lesser Florentines, was influenced by Masaccio; but the 
impulse of his art was the piety that aided him to express the 
calm rapture of those who dwell in his bright anthropomorphic 
heaven. He used landscape frequently as an accessory ; but 
the sweet artifice of his landscapes can cloy ; it is a relief, after 
a course of Fra Angelicos at Florence, to see the solemn, 
formal hills that rise in the background of his ‘ Martyrdom 
of St. Cosimo and St. Damien’ in the Louvre. That painful 
subject needed a severe landscape, and the five cypress 
trees that tower to the sky are in harmony with the realism 
of the scene ; but this equable saint was happier, I imagine, 
when he painted the landscape detail of his ‘ Last Judgment’ 
at Florence, where the blessed walk, hand in hand, over the 
grasses and flowers of Paradise, towards the celestial gate 
streaming with golden rays of welcome. Landscape to Fra 
Angelico, who lived in “ unclouded light,” was certainly an 
episode, but his artist’s soul loved a decorative arrangement 
—such as the flowering shrubs, a pure adornment, that rise 
above the screen in his ‘ Birth of St. John the Baptist.’ 

The beauty of the Arno vale, which he knew so well, 
never tempted Fra Angelico to paint nature for her own 
sake. His view of Lake Trasimene from Cortona, where 
his novitiate was passed, can hardly be said to have been 
painted direct from nature although the view has been 
identified. 


But in the years he lived at San Marco, wandering in 
the garden, and pacing the surrounding cloisters, he was 
brought very close to cultivated nature. We, centuries 
later, linger in that “ green thought in a green shade”; we 
look from the windows of the cells upon the garden, and 
love to remember that in that quiet enclosure Fra Angelico 
walked, mused, meditated, and observed flowers, grasses, 
trees with true pre-Raphaelite fidelity, and reproduced them 
in some of the frescoes on the convent cells. Flowers 
spangle the lawn to which his angel of ‘The Annunciation ’ 
has just descended: her outstretched wings cast shadows 
that themselves are colour. And the garden where the 
risen Christ appears to Mary, surely for this trim parterre 
the artist-monk studied the convent garden of San Marco. 
Some of the flowers—the daisies, the lords-and-ladies, the 
primulas, the dandelions, the wild strawberries, the plantain 
and the silver-leaf may be found there to-day, and in his 
time those symbolistic trees, the cypress, the palm, and the 
olive, may also have grown in San Marco. Why Fra Angelico 
placed that neat, interlaced bamboo-fence between the 
garden and the olive orchard, only Fra Angelico, now in his 
Paradise, knows. 

He was “the first to communicate the pleasantness of 
nature,” and he gave to art ona wall of a cell a garden, 
where immortal things happened ; and the real garden is 
with us to-day, the garden where Beato Angelico walked, 
and dreamed and studied so many flowers, and the trees 
dark against the blue sky. 


Royal Academy. 


by January 25 Mr. Frank Short, the distinguished 
etcher, was promoted to full membership of the 
Royal Academy, while Mr. C. H. Shannon and Mr. Mark 
Fisher were elected Associates. 
Mr. John Lavery, Mr. D. Y. 
Newton became Associates. 


On the following evening 
Cameron and Mr. Ernest 
By these elections the Royal 
Academy undoubtedly strengthens its ranks and an element 
of progression is introduced which cannot fail to have good 
results. 


HE proposal that the Winter Exhibitions of the Royal 
Academy should cease and that water-colours of all 
modern schools should be shown, has met with considerable 
support. A combination of the artists who belong to the 
various societies which foster this branch of painting would 
give an interesting result, and unattached painters would 
have an opportunity of gaining publicity. But it may be 
reasonably doubted if the best artists could gather enough 
good work in this medium to show elsewhere than in their 
periodical “one man” exhibitions and in the galleries of 
their own societies. It must not be forgotten that much of 
the best work is done by those who paint in oils and, 
consequently, their output in water-colours is comparatively 
small. A check to the discussion has been given by the 
opinion of Mr. E. R. Robson, the architect, who writes 
that the larger rooms of the Royal Academy are unsuitable 
for showing water-colours on account of the lighting 
arrangements. 





Joseph Crawhall. 
By Frank Rinder. 


m OW does Joe get on with his painting? That dis- 
1] position he seems to have of getting dissatisfied 
with his work shows he’s a real artist; but try 

and get him to stick hard to his ideas and work ’em out to 
the bitter end !—the end will perhaps be bitter for some time, 
You'll have to make him realise 
This is an early, though 


but it must be swallowed. 
by keeping him short of money!” 
not the earliest, reference in print to Joseph Crawhall, who, 
because he has recovered a certain rare “ innocence of the 
eye,” and by virtue of his sovereignty over fundamentally 
expressive shorthand, is recognised as one of the con- 
summate artists of our time. During the summer of 1880, 
Charles Keene wrote thus to his intimate friend and ally, 
the late Joseph Crawhall, himself a draughtsman of wit and 
quote 

they 


originality, a colourist in “the medizval key.” I 
the racy, incisive words of Keene for two reasons: 
show that while still in his teens Joseph Crawhall, then 
known as “ Junior,” was hailed by a great artist as “a real 
artist”; they indicate that thirty years ago there already 
formed part of the young man’s articles of faith a clause 
which has ever since governed him—that it is a crime to 
permit work which falls short of his best to leave the studio. 
As in the case of Matthew Maris, however, lovers of art 
wish that Joseph Crawhall had been guilty of a few more 
“crimes.” ‘True, his example of consuming by fire, because 
he condemns them as unworthy, far the greater proportion 
of his drawings, is one which might well be followed by 
nine hundred and ninety-nine out of every thousand pro- 
Joseph Crawhall carries self- 


fessional painters. But 





The Horse Pond. 
By Joseph Crawhall. 





The Elephant. 
By Joseph Crawhall. 


censorship too far, surely. The products of that uncon- 
scious activity, which, as Coleridge says, is the genius of 
the man of genius, are not always seen in just perspective 
by the artist himself ; and one of Crawhall’s finest achieve- 
ments Owes its preservation to a friend, Mr. W. B. Paterson, 
who rescued it from destruction, later to become a treasure 
in Mr. William Burrell’s collection. 
are “artists by the grace of God and because of their 

own inability to help it,” cannot ad- 


Those, however, who 


vantageously be commandeered. They 
accept from without only so much as 
in the crucible of their intuitions and 
emotions and thoughts they can trans- 
mute. Hence Joseph Crawhall might 
sacrifice a precious part of his integrity 
were he, unconvincedly, to relinquish 
that destructive passion which never- 
theless we as observers deplore. 

Asked as to his ancestry, Junot, 
Duc D’Abrantes, answered: “I know 
about it; I am my own 
ancestor.” Yet, hereditary influences 
often count for much; and the old 
Northumbrian stock, naturalists, horse- 
breeders, racers, anglers, from which 


nothing 


comes Joseph Crawhall—himself a 
lover and breeder of horses, who has 
ridden some steeplechases—possessed 
characteristics such as may contribute 
notably to the intuitive equipment of 
an artist. As we read in that mine 
of information about the Crawhall 
family, G. S. Layard’s Life and Letters 
of Charles Keene, the grandfather of 
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the subject of this article, in addition to being a great 
sportsman, was clever with pen and pencil, and learned the 
art of lithography from its discoverer, Aloys Senefelder ; 
moreover, Keene’s last two sporting pictures for Punch 
were taken from an extremely rare book, Grouse Shooting 
made Quite Easy to Every Capacity by Geoffrey Gorcock, 
written and illustrated in lithography by Crawhall’s grand- 
father in 1827. 

As to the artist’s father, Joseph Crawhall (died 1895), 
known and respected by every angler with a turn for litera- 
ture, he is the author, illustrator and printer, who in 1859 
issued for distribution among friends forty copies of that 
valuable and eagerly-sought work, Zhe Compleatest Angling 
Booke that ever was writ, being done out of ye Hebrewe and 
Other Tongues by a Person of Honor, the title-page of which 
bears a double-hooked fish and the legend, “ Anglers, O, 
Angl’us, Angle us.” Other entries in the British Museum 
catalogue, such as Chaplets from Coquetside, 1873, an 
inscribed copy of which Keene presented to the Arts Club, 
and Border Notes and Mixty-Maxty, dedicated to Keene in 
1880, serve to indicate the elder Crawhall’s love of quaint 
old things, grotesque and jocular, the avidity with which he 
jotted down wild bits of Northumbrian, and that buoyant 
sense of humour, combined with blunt force of draughts- 
manship, which caused his albums to be “ Godsends” and 
** mouth-watering larders,” whence Keene, between 1873 
and 1890, adapted fully two hundred and fifty of his Punch 
jokes. But for the elder Joseph Crawhall again, Keene 
would be unknown to us as a jovial and delightfully 
spontaneous letter writer. With the kindred spirit in 
Northumberland he chatted on paper of ancient tobacco 
pipes, of still more ancient arrow heads, of pots decorated 
with fooleries, of the bagpipe which he practised assidu- 
ously, of old music, and, indeed, of everything in which his 
generously moulded personality took interest. Those privi- 
leged to know the home at Brandsby, remote in Yorkshire, 
where dwell Mrs. Crawhall, a quiet-voiced Berwickshire 
lady who moves and speaks with the gracious dignity of a 
century ago, and her son, the artist, do not need to be told 
that it is a veritable Keene museum. 

“Our” Joseph Crawhall, born at Morpeth in 1861, was 
educated in Yorkshire and at King’s College, London. I 
am told by an eye-witness that as a boy he would lie in the 
fields for hours at a time watching bird and animal life. His 
father, distrustful, like Daumier and many others, of imitative 
accuracy, favoured memory drawings exclusively, nor would 
he permit any corrections to be made. Thus it became 
almost a commonplace with Crawhall that the sole 
justification of a drawn line is that it records a mental 
image, and that only so much as mental imagery enables 
one vividly to see, enables one, too, intellectually and 
emotionally to transmute, can to good purpose be accepted. 
To this mood, unassimilated verisimilitude, no matter how 
scientifically accurate, is no more than pictorial dross; 
representation must be subordinated to expression. This 
principle lies at the foundation of Crawhall’s lucid and 
learned art. Scrupulously as he observes fact, searched as 
are his studies, a design, however elaborate, is for the first 
time trenchantly united in the finished work. Practice and 
instinct alike are averse from “laborious effects of idleness.” 
During the brief period that Crawhall was in the Paris 
studio of Aimé Morot he was compelled to practise on 
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different lines. Wholly unaccustomed to transcribe from 
the life, he was bewildered, and, unable to eliminate 
irrelevant facts, anatomical-like drawings, full, doubtless, of 
local information, were the queer result. Like the artist of 
whom Diderot tells, he may then have offered up the prayer, 
“Good Lord, deliver me from the bondage of the model.” 
In any case, deliverance speedily came. ‘That Paris ex- 
perience is as negligible as it was short-lived, and apart 
from it Joseph Crawhall has had no instructor but his father. 
The teachers—if so we can call them—that have really 
counted, are his own eyes, eagerly bent on the discovery 
of outward and inward verities, his own brain and heart, 
chastening and essentialising visual impressions, his own 
hands—for, consequent on an accident about 1900 which 
temporarily unfitted the right, both are trained to service— 
governed to be sensitive agents of utterance. 

Charles Keene frequently alludes to the younger Joseph 
Crawhall in letters to the elder. As early as August 1878, 
in connection with a cricket-match subject, he writes : “ You 
might like this for your scrap book, and your animal painter 
could do the dog.” Almost certainly Keene had then seen 
two still existing works, the young-masterly water-colour of 
a frog, and the plate charmingly painted with a couple of 
white mice, done in 1876. A month later Keene expressed 
the hope that “ the coming Landseer has sold his picture.” 
This is a well-meant but inappropriate analogy, for already 
Crawhall had demonstrated that his development would be 
on lines dissimilar from those of the man who used to be 
regarded as the greatest of British animal painters. In 1879 
enquiries are made as to “the painter . . . I suppose he'll 
be sending to the R.A. next year,” and there is allusion to 
“your son (who) might have a shy with a sketch of a piper 
and his pipes.” It may be said that Crawhall has contributed 
once only to Royal Academy exhibitions, and that, as in the 
case of so many gifted men, no official honours have been 
conferred on him. From 1887 till 1893 he was a member 
of the Royal Scottish Water Colour Society. With that 
exception, till 1898, when the artist became an executive 
member of the International Society, he was wholly un- 
attached, but in 19¢9 the New English Art Club had the 
good sense to add his name to the membership roll. 

Forty copies only of that “incomparable and ever-much- 
to-be-coveted treatise,” the Compleatest Angling Booke, 
having been “ offered on the insatiate altar of Friendship,” 
a cry for more continued; hence the author, that “con- 
siderate individual, unopposed by Bumbledom, Parochial or 
Piscatorial, has at length determined they shall have it.” 
The new issue of one hundred copies in 1881, this time 
“Imprynted att Newe Castle upon Tine by Andro Reid,” 
contained “ Much new brain and hand matter,” including 
several amazingly assured sketches by Crawhall junior. 
The drawing of a bull illustrates the inadvisability of 
anglers displaying any symptoms of fear in the presence of 
cattle : “ Show them that Man is ftill the Superior animal, 
and however they may express their doubt and disapproba- 
tion by vigoroufly ftamping their feet, and unpleasantly 
shaking their heads, it behoves him for his own comfort, to 
make the firft advances. Let him go boldly on, and fear 
not.” What a dramatic and epigrammatic image of “ pot 
valiance” young Crawhall gives us! A couple of years 
later, after a sojourn at Crowland with Sir James Guthrie, 
he sent to the Academy, encouraged so to do by John 








The Aviary. 


(By permission of W. Burrell, 
Photo. Annan.) By Joseph Crawhall. 
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The White Drake. 


Pettie, one of his very few oil pictures, ‘ Lincolnshire 
Pasture,’ now owned by Mr. W. A. Coats. 

It is customary to recognise one dominating influence 
in the art of Joseph Crawhall: that of China and Japan. I 
am convinced, however, that, while obviously allied in 
several essential respects to the art of the East, his work— 
which might have as motto “Surtout point de superfluité” 
—-indicates an instinctive impulse so to eliminate, so to 
emphasise, so to attempt the solution of the problem of 
reconciling constructive necessities with esthetic expres- 
siveness. No doubt he has been profoundly impressed by 
Oriental art. This is not, I apprehend, primarily because 
it supplied him with an excellent decorative formula, but 
because he felt himself a native of that mood of sight. 
Steeped in knowledge of, animated by clairvoyant sympathy 
with the facts of animal life,Crawhall from the first regarded 
as eminently reasonable, and from the standpoint of art 
essential, the synthetic statement which depends less on 
factual truth than on vital eloquence of design, on rhythmic 
unity. His earliest drawing to which importance can be 
attached, a distinctly conceptual rendering of pigs feeding 
at wooden troughs, done before he had had opportunity to 
study the art of the East, may be cited as incontrovertible 
The first time Joseph Crawhall saw a fine 
Japanese print—he was then about twenty—he stood 
before it for some minutes, mute. Then he turned swiftly 
to the owner, all eagerness to buy this thing which seemed 
to summarise and give outward shape to many of his dreams. 
Here was a revelation of the way in which power—suggested 
so unmistakably in the bull drawing of the ‘ Angler ’—could 
be united with suavity and subtlety. 

In ro1o the British Museum acquired a supreme 
example of the kind of art which at his best Crawhall 
along independent lines finely emulates. The wonderful 
‘Geese,’ by an unknown Chinese painter of the Sung 
Dynasty, fulfils Goethe’s ideal of a work of art—Law 


evidence. 
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and Gospel _indissolubly 
united. Suavely and un- 
erringly it declares that 
natural verisimilitude need 
not be sacrificed even on 
the altar of monumental 
imagery, that appearances 
may be so simplified, so 
richly informed, that they 
sanction, nay 
vehicle, of 
aspiration 


invoke the 

become __ the 
supersensuous 
and dream. Rembrandt 

who is one of Crawhall’s 
esthetic deities, as, among 
moderns, and on a lower 
plane, is Degas—without 
looking towards the East, 
illuminated by the sun of 
his own genius, fathoms the 
same secret, for instance in 
etchings such as the small 
‘Raising of Lazarus’ and 
‘Christ carried tothe Tomb.’ 
The value of the art of 
Joseph Crawhall— which, 
of course, it would be unfruitful to compare with 
the mighty and fathoming art of Rembrandt or with 
that of the Sung master who created the ‘Geese ’— 
does not, I submit, ultimately depend on its splendidly 
organised objectivity, on its pattern-making qualities. Its 
chief virtue, more difficult to define, has to do with the 
revelation of things in their relationship and origin, in a 
The intense 


By Joseph Crawhall 


word with the embracing of vital experiences. 
veracity of statement, or, rather, the evocative potency 
which characterises the most important of his works frees 
them from any charge of plagiarising Eastern art. Crawhall, 
indeed, has enriched our art by the intuitive discovery 
that despite geographical remoteness, despite differences 
of mental and emotional approach, West and East have 
in the deeps zxsthetic meeting-places, where beauty and 
significance reign as peers. 

Though a Northumbrian, Joseph Crawhall was for years 
closely associated with the so-called Glasgow School. To- 
gether with Sir James Guthrie, Mr. E. A. Walton, and 
other members of the group, he spent some time in the 
little Highland village of Brig o’ Turk; and it was in the 
commercial capital of Scotland in 1894 that the first collec- 
tive exhibition of his works was held by Mr. Alexander 
Reid, who added to the catalogue a happily phrased 
appreciation of Crawhall’s art. ‘Though a current saying 
had it that “ Crawhalls are only for artists to buy,” two or 
three discriminating collectors were quick to see in him 
a man of quite exceptional power. For example, that 
brilliantly succinct image of bird life ‘The Aviary, Clifton,’ 
finished in 1888, wherein perfect form and colour equivalents 
are found for the feathery pride and the potential screams 
of the cockatoos, was, on its exhibition by Messrs. Paterson 
and Thomas in Glasgow, “annexed” by Mr. William 
Burrell; and the process has gone on till now a majority 
of the all too few important works by the artist belong 
to far-sighted Scottish connoisseurs, notably the brothers 
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Mr. William and Mr. George Burrell, Mr. W. A. Coats, 
Mr. J. J. Cowan, and Mr. J. A. Holms. 
was at the 1890 exhibition of the New English Art Club, 


The ‘ Aviary,’ which 


and afterwards won a gold medal at Munich, is done on 
paper with seemingly loose but really pregnant touches. 
At about the same time Arthur Melville was demonstrating 
his less structural facility in the “ blottesque” method. 
Later, Crawhall substituted rather coarse linen for paper, 
and this material he has continued to employ for nearly 
all drawings that aim to be more than summary sketches. 
Again and again he demonstrates what exquisite use can 
be made of the texture and tone of the background. 


There is great difficulty in tracing the development of 


the art of a man such as Crawhall. From the first his work, 
if we except two or three early pictures in the oil medium, 
was singularly free from encumbering detail, and possessed 
a hold on organic structure, a sense of logical design, in 
‘The Aviary’ is 
not a tentative youthful excursion, but the simple and 


short a maturity, which is exceptional. 


conclusive interpretation of a motive “ felt in the blood 
and felt along the heart.” We can go back to 1876, when 
the pair of shy white mice were painted on a plate, or 
onward to highly elaborated water-colours, such as ‘ The 
Chinese Goose’ of 1905, and always, to use the title of a 
book by Joseph Crawhall the elder, it is a case of “ Old 
frenddes wyth newe faces,” faces even more haunting and 
impressive than in actuality because evaluated afresh by 


‘controlled and informed by human consciousness. 


means of the confidently synthetic design, of the incisive 
and flexible draughtmanship, of the co-ordinated colour, 
Wisely 
or unwisely, Crawhall waits on his mood ; he is sceptical of 
the advantages of attempting to induce the creative ‘mood 
by regular habits of work, to say nothing of dogged enter- 
prise of will. ‘This, added to the persistence with which he 
destroys drawings, causes his output to be extremely limited. 
Again, these restricting influences may in part account for 
our incertitude as to what may come from his hand at a 
given moment. It would serve no useful purpose here to 
consider in detail the thirty or forty water-colours which 
warrant him ranked so high. To cite in date 
order a few of the earlier, there are, belonging to 1893, 
the decisive ‘Barnet Fair’ and the brilliantly animate 
‘Performing Dogs’; belonging to 1894, the searched and 
beautiful ‘ Black Rabbit’—-which may be called the nine- 
teenth century equivalent of Diirer’s wonderful ‘ Hare’ 

‘The Four in Hand,’ no less sensitive than authoritative in 


being 


the rendering of movement, and ‘The Black Cock and 
Hen,’ wherein analysis and generalisation are triumphantly 
combined, seen at the International Society’s exhibition 
of 1898; belonging to 1895, the ‘White Drake,’ which 
in independent fashion brings the art of Japan to our 
very door, and the puissantly phrased ‘Farmer's Boy, 
one of the pictures in which dim blues are imaginatively 
used ; belonging to 1896, the inventive series illustrative ot 





(By: permission of W. A. Coats, Esq. 
Photo. Annan.) 


Performing Dogs. 


By Joseph Crawhall. 








The Cock. 
By Joseph Crawhall. 


‘Reynard the Fox, and to 1897 ‘The Piebald,’ drawing 
a polo cart along a dusty road. ‘There follow pictures such 
as the richly plumed ‘Spangled Cock,’ 1903, exhibited by 
the International Society that year, ‘The Chinese Goose,’ 
1905, a marvel of realisation and expressiveness, and, 
disregarding recent examples, several of the more note- 
worthy of which have been seen in London, ‘ The Pheasant,’ 


(By permission of John A. Holms, Esq.) 
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1906. Probably the largest drawing executed by Crawhall 
is a design for a poster, of two jockeys on horseback, done 
about 1890 at the time of the poster craze. Once only, | 
believe, was pastel used, this for a ‘ Hen and Chickens’ in 
1889, when Sir James Guthrie was extensively employing 
medium. ‘Those conversant with Crawhall’s 
with keen other 
such as the bull fight subjects observed at Algeciras about 
1890, drawings of the Paddock at Kempton Park, of goats, 


the same 


art will recall pleasure many works, 


horses, dogs, birds, each in a measure proclaiming the 
enfranchised discipline with which he works. Attractive in 
a minor way are incisively humorous sketches, rapidly done 
on a letter, such as ‘One for the fox every time’ and ‘ Bred 
he meself, and some of the pencilled idiosyncrasies with 
which when living in Glasgow Crawhall would decorate the 
“ Back-in-half-an-hour” notices placed outside the studio 
doors of friends such as Sir James Guthrie and Mr. E. A. 
Walton, whose art at the time he was markedly influencing. 
The fact is that Crawhall’s slightest, most immediate exer- 
cises possess the virtue of a certain permanence. Contrarily, 
on occasions, as in ‘ The Rook’s Nest,’ his self-exigency has 
failed to detect fundamental shortcomings. 

Well-nigh impossible as it is to see a contemporary in 
just perspective, there is no hazard in placing Joseph 
Crawhall almost isolate among British artists who have 
pictorialised verities of animal life. ‘To ask of a spring 
other than the water it has to give is folly. Hence we do 
not look in the art of Crawhall for that sculpturesque sense 
of mass, that expressive weight and concreteness, to be 
found in some of the potent works of J. M. Swan. Swan 
dedicated all his energies to art, wrestled day by day with 
the problem of reconciling the external and the internal, 
and at his best freed from an element of frigidness and 


poetised the art of Barye. In Crawhall we have an artist, 





The Spangled Cock. 


By Joseph Crawhall. 











JOSEPH CRAWHALL. 


wholly dissimilar in aim and method of work, of extra- 
ordinary completeness. Unlike great masters, “ breasting 
into the world” to explore the heights and depths, he has 
sensitively, trenchantly, evoked 


concentrated upon and 


significant beauty from one vital little garden in it. Limita- 
tion of theme and method, however, are of minor con- 
sequence ; for, be it remembered, the test of mastery is 
“not the thing: presented, but that which is represented 
by the thing.” And within his self-prescribed limits may 
we not say that Joseph Crawhall is one of the “marking 
influences” in the art of our time ? 


The Italian Lakes. 


By Major F. A. Wilkinson. 
With Illustrations by the Author. 


one’s arrival, to the irresponsible clanging of the 


| P's delightful it is to wake, on the morning after 

numberless church bells! Irresponsible, for they 
sound no ordered peal, and they appear to herald no 
service in the church; nowhere north of the Alps are bells 
rung in a similar light-hearted fashion. ‘The orderly English 
peal has been left far behind, nor can France offer anything 
so musical! Here, on the borders of Italy, if you look 
from your window at the old grey campanile with its open 


belfry 
another 


where the great bells seem positively to jostle one 
you will probably see, poised aloft, with nothing 





The Church, Morcote, Lake of Lugano. 


~I 





Near Chiavenna 


between them and eternity but a thin iron bar, several small 
boys, each one tugging away at some brazen monster's 
chain. So delicately balanced are the bells that even the 
largest turns a complete somersault at the bidding of the 
human atom attached to it, pausing, with wide expectant 
mouth gaping heavenward, ere it swings back to receive 
the blow that sends its deep note echoing over the grey 
roofs clustered far beneath. But there is no order or 
rhythm in their clanging ; sometimes all sound together 
in a light-hearted crash, then there may come a pause, 
then one after another takes up the wild, gay melody ; 
but—and doubtless herein lies much of the charm—seldom 
is there any attempt to ring out an orderly peal. 

What a different world lies south of the mighty barrier of 
the Alps ! 


the express whirls you across its smiling, prosperous plains, 


Much of France strikes you as very beautiful, as 


and Switzerland offers all the grandeur of mighty mountains 
and yawning ravines, as the train alternately roars through 
innumerable tunnels and rattles over countless bridges, 
where the turbulent yellow torrents rush, each in its narrow 
gorge, many hundreds of feet beneath. But it is not until 
the Gothard or Simplon tunnel is passed that the artistic eye 
is completely satisfied, Nature’s handiwork has, indeed, 
the spiky little churches, 
little 


been grand, but man’s efforts 
the well-known Swiss chalets, so similar to their 
models that can be purchased everywhere for a shilling 
or two—have seemed petty and trumpery. Each mountain 
top is crowned with some huge blatant hotel, while its sides 
are scored with the ugly straight lines of funicular railways. 


Rows of bare poles carrying wires for the supply of electric 
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light and power extend in every direction over the country 
like some huge spider’s web, marring its beauty, and ever 
reminding one of the difficulty of getting away from the 
haunts of men and modern human enterprise and invention. 

But once across the Alps and this is changed. Man’s 
efforts seem to accord with those of nature, and no longer 
strike a jarring note. All is primitive, picturesque, and 
peaceful. ‘Towns and villages, grey and heary, sit solemnly 
upon the lower hill-tops, each surmounted, and, as it were, 
watched over by one of those delightful campaniles or bell- 
towers of which, although they may appear similar at first sight, 
no two are ever alike. What a mastery of proportion they 
What originality of design and ornament each 
displays! Who are the humble architects who can give so 
much pleasure to the eye, and by such simple means? For 
the art is not dead and, though now and again we come 
Lecco, there are 
that nobly 


all reveal ! 


across a modern monstrosity, as at 
campaniles of quite modern construction 
uphold the best traditions of the past. 

Venice is a glorious creation standing alone, a thing 
apart, incomparable. Other Italian towns boast of magnifi- 
cent buildings and valuable artistic and architectual beauties, 
to see which necessitates a visit to them. But the artist 
will find all that is most paintable and delightful in Italian 
domestic architecture around the shores of Lakes Como, 
Lugano, and Maggiore, with, in addition, a magnificent 
background of sun-clad mountains, and shimmering waters 
to reflect the arcaded.houses of the little villages that cling, 
limpet-like, to the steep hillsides. Many of the larger 
towns—-Locarno, Lugano, Como, Menaggio, Varenna, are 
very beautiful, and very paintable to him that hath eyes 
to see, but even in this favoured region there are spots 
that can boast of but little picturesque charm, though 
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they almost invariably command magnificent views, mush- 
room growths for the most part, consisting mainly of a 
congeries of modern monster hotels. The hotels are 
excellent hotels, palatial caravanserais, and many prefer 
to avail themselves of the comfort and luxury they offer, 
and to visit the beauties around by steamer, carriage, or 
rowing-boat. Each to his taste, of course, and many of the 
most picturesque villages will probably be so visited in any 
case, but in the majority of these villages there is at least one 
humble inn where accommodation—plain, but cheap and 
clean—can be obtained. Here those who know something 
of the language, and are content to forego for a while the 
least necessary of the comforts to which they may be 
accustomed, cannot but find pleasure in studying the 
habits of the people, while they discover beauties in the 
scenery around that detected by the 
visitor who comes for a few hours only. 

These villages appear to the casual observer very much 
alike, as the steamboat is made fast for a minute or two to the 
But pass under the clump of chestnut 


would never be 


creaking wooden pier. 
trees that offers a grateful shade to the waiting passengers, 
observe the little harbour to right or left with its square- 
looking, heavy fishing boats, and the women washing 
clothes along the bank. Facing you is a row of arcaded 
houses, pink, yellow, and green, many of the arches being 
occupied by little square tables, covered with red-checked 
table cloths, belonging to the cafés behind. Then proceed, 
or rather climb, up one of the narrow alleys that lead from 
the quay, so narrow that you cannot carry an open umbrella. 
Follow its tortuous writhings and twistings, as it mounts 
the hillside, or burrows under the houses through veritable 
tunnels, and revel in the delightful peeps that greet your 
eye of lake and distant mountain through unexpected 


Near the Landing Stage, Menaggio, Lake of Como. 
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Old House, Brissago, Lake Maggiore 


In the Market Place, Varese. Morcote, Lake of Lugano 
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archways and low doorways, all the more brilliant by 
reason of the gloom from which they are viewed. Glance 
up winding staircases and into quaint courtyards, and if 
you do not desire to stay here a week, a fortnight, nay, 
a lifetime, as you swear in your enthusiasm you would 
willingly do, then alas, my friend, the artistic temperament 
is not yours! At length you will reach a small open space, 
evidently levelled with difficulty, perhaps partly hewn out 
of the rock. It is surrounded by ancient dwellings, with 
many decrepid balconies and cavernous archways ; there 
will no doubt be a few small trees and a fountain, with 
women continually passing to and fro to fill their pitchers. 
Hard by is the church with its lofty campanile. The 
interior will be uninteresting, unless you are fortunate 
enough to find some village festival in progress, in which 
case the countless candles on the altar will illumine with 
a dull red glow the red damask pillar hangings, and a 
mighty crowd of worshippers, so large that it appears to 
be continually overflowing down the steps of the portico. 
Most of the men will wear crimson cassocks and short 
surplices, which, when the function is over, they will take 
off, roll up and carry home with them. The women will 
all wear black, and this combination of black and red is 
extremely telling in effect, and one is grateful for the 
absence of garish colours, artificial flowers and similar 
female adornments. ‘There will probably be a procession, 
in which case it is well worth while waiting to see it issue 
from the building into the blinding sunlight, cross the 
square, and disappear down one of those narrow streets ; 
the effect of alternate sunshine and purple shadow, the 
glitter of the light on gorgeous vestments and jewelled 
saints, on banners and candlesticks, followed by the long 
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rows of women in sombre raiment, will afford food for 
reflection for many a day. 

Then how transient are some of the most soul-stirring 
effects! Can any time be so precious to the artistic mind 
as the half hour before the sun peeps over the edge of the 
distant mountains? All poetry and mystery, subtlety and 
sublimity seem compressed into that brief period, and no 
effect later in the day will compare with it. But to see 
it one must be on the spot! 

Early spring is the time to find the Lake District in 
its greatest beauty. At first the snow land 
almost to the water's edge, gradually receding as_ the 
Even in April winter still spreads her 


covers the 


season advances. 
white fingers far down the ravines as though loath to with- 
draw her icy clutch from the country. ‘The air is clear and 
bright, a sense of cleanness and freshness pervades all 
nature. The early mornings are still cold, and the sun 
glistens on the myriad facets of the hoar frost. ‘The bells 
ring out joyously—they do so at intervals all day, and 
there is no apparent connection between their ringing and 
the holding of any service in the modest old church below. 
A boat with huge square sail, a trail of golden glory in 
her wake, passes noiselessly as we look; all nature seems 
at peace and yet expectant. 

And soon the bare branches of the almond trees put 
forth their buds—the tiny pink finger-tips of the infant 
spring. But the little maiden grows apace; violets and 
primroses peep from the’ moss, camellias are already a 
mass of bloom, weeping willows don a brilliant yellow 
robe, while other trees here and there show a vague green 
Soon spring is holding high court and throwing 


tinge. 
Such wild flowers, many unknown 


wide her fragrant robe. 


From the Landing Stage, Isola Bella, Lake Maggiore. 
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Near Bellagio, Lake of Como 





From the Church Porch Brissago, Lake Maggiore. 
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to our more northern clime, and in such profusion! ‘Truly 


te when at length the dainty Primavera deigns to walk abroad 
in the pride of her maturity, she is no niggard of her 
charms ! 


It is not, however, all sunshine even at this season of 
the year. It will rain sometimes with unpleasant persist- 
ence. It may snow, as (shall I mention it?) on last May 
Day, when it lay on the ground at least six inches deep 
for several hours. But how glorious are the effects after 
the rain! We, who appreciate such things, would not 
ask perpetual sunshine, eternal blue skies unflecked by 
clouds! Such, as I have said, come later, and then it 
soon becomes time to pack our painting kit; for the 
mountains lose their charm and their mystery, and settle 
down for the summer in an almost unbecoming green 
robe. Early mornings and late evenings remain a_ joy, 
but the long hours of sunshine are full of glare and dust. 
\ Pleasant it still is to bask in the sun, or to saunter along 

the vine-trellised mountain paths, but the painter's day 








is over. 


HE National Portrait Society held its inaugural London 

Exhibition at the Grafton Gallery in January, and 

} works of value were shown by Mr. Sargent, Mr. Lavery, 
Mr. Orpen, Mr. Russell, Mr. Kelly, Mr. Nicholson, 
Mr. Henry and Mr. Philpot, among other living painters. 
The second exhibition of the Sketch Society produced some 
: crisp “notes” to justify the title of the collection, but many 


Lee oan 





Old Houses, Locarno, Lake Maggiore. 


comparatively finished pictures were included. Indeed, 
some painters were represented by pieces which seemed 
ineligible as sketches. A Landscape Exhibition at the 
R.W.S. has been an annual attraction for some years, and 
the one open in January was as good as its predecessors. 
The Senefelder Club were in force at the Goupil Gallery, 
and the association seems well established. Artistic litho- 
graphy should prosper. Miss Rosa Wallis and Mr. A. Pisa 
at the Fine Art Society, Mr. Robert Little at the Leicester 
Gallery, and Mr. Walter Sickert at the Carfax Gallery, 
arranged interesting Exhibitions. 


MONG the forthcoming free lectures to be given in 
A the Carpenters’ Hall is one by Professor W. R. 
Colton, A.R.A., on “The Decorative Uses of Sculpture ” 
(March 29, at 7.45 p.m.). 


~ ARLY in January Mr. Derwent Wood's bronze statue 
of Wolfe was unveiled by Lord Roberts in the 
market-place at Westerham, the native place of the hero of 
Quebec. Sketch models for the statue have been shown 
lately in the exhibition of the National Portrait Society. 


at < 


R. WEDMORLE'’S lectures at the Royal Society of 

Arts, on Etching, were interesting and suggestive. 

Among the well-known etchers present were Mr. Joseph 

Pennell, Mr. Axel H. Haig, Mr. W. Monk, Mr. Malcolm 
Sanctuary of the Madonna del Sasso, Locarno, Lake Maggiore. Osborne and Mr. Martin Hardie. 
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1.—East Window of St. Alban’s Church, Hindhead, Surrey 


By Karl Parsons 


Art of To-Day. 


By Luther Hooper. 


Art in the Church. II. 


YO department of art has suffered more from the 


separation of design from workmanship than that 


This is the more 


of stained or painted glass. 
lamentable because the specimens of such work are always, 
for good or ill, so much in evidence, and also because of 
their permanent and monumental character as well as their 
comparative costliness. All these reasons together render it 
difficult to improve or supersede a painted window, however 
unsatisfactory or even terrible it may be. 

Recently a clergyman was heard to state that a certain 
window which he himself had had put in thirty years ago, 
and which he had to face daily, had proved such a perfect 
nightmare to him that he woyld gladly smash it. 

It seems a dreadful thing to say, but is nevertheless true, 
that even amongst old English stained-glass windows, few 
are more beautiful in colour than some of those which have 
been broken up by bigoted iconoclasts and afterwards 
piously pieced together, in kaleidoscopic fashion. A wit- 
ness to this is the great west window in Winchester 
Cathedral, through which the afternoon sunshine filters in 
opalistic tints, and palpitates throughout the spacious nave. 


* Continued from page 5: 
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If this may be said, with any truth, of medizval glass, 
how much more does it apply to the greatest proportion of 
painted windows produced by the process called division of 
/abour during the Victorian Gothic revival and since, even 
until now? A few of Cromwell's troopers, about whom 
garrulous guides discourse to sightseers in the holiday 
season, would be public benefactors if they were to rise and 
continue their destructive pastime (with discretion) to-day. 

Not the the 
St. Bartholomew the Great, Smithfield, is the absence of 


least charm of venerable church of 


coloured glass. It is certainly only a negative charm, and 
would not be felt except for the fact, that often the solemn 
harmony of such an ancient building is marred by the painted 
glass of commerce, so glaring in colour and so distorted or 
ungainly of form, put in by the modern restorer or decorator. 

In a painted picture, nothing can be right if the colour 
be wrong. This is more particularly the case in a window 
The colours of the glass in a stained window should, as a 
rule, not interfere with its principal object, which is to let 
the 
and its beauty enhanced by colour, not 


light into building. The light should be modified 


adulterated or 
obscured. 

The true artist in stained glass should surely be the 
happiest of men, for think what an opportunity is his. 
Ordinary painters have to be satisfied to manipulate coloured 


earths, vegetable extracts and metals, with water and oils 





2.—Baptistry, St. Alban’s, Hindhead. 


Window by Karl Parsons. 





for mediums. But the glass painter has gems for his paint 
and sunlight for his medium. 


two windows, the only ones at present in place, in the New 
Church of St. Alban’s, Hindhead, Surrey (Illustrations 1 
and 2). These windows are by an artist who evidently ¢hinks 
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The above remarks on stained glass were suggested by 





4-—Oak Altar and Reredos in the Chapel of the Good Shepherd, St. Alban’s, Hindhead. 








3-—The Holy Table, St. Alban’s, Hindhead. 











in glass, and who could, if necessary, do the whole work 
himself from beginning to end, which is indeed the only 
proper qualification for doing it at all. 
The church of St. Alban’s itself, in so far as it is finished 
for the nave has yet to be built—is a good specimen of 
the best art of to-day. Its simplicity and purity of design, 
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5.—Festival Altar Cloth, St. Alban’s. 
Designed by Luther Hooper, Embroidered by Miss Charlotte Brock. 


its perfect proportions, which suggest spaciousness, and its 
admirable lighting, all tend to raise it far above the ordinary 
level of modern buildings.* 

To return to the windows 
white can give but a general idea of the design of a painted 
window, but whatever its limitations, it is of assistance in 
describing it. Illustration 1 is from a photograph of the 
east window of St. Alban’s, which is the work of Karl 
Parsons. It will be seen from the picture that very little 
light is obscured by the coloured glass, that the composi- 
tion of the subjects in the four lights is very unaffected 
and require but brief explanation. The subjects are, 
the Annunciation, the Nativity, the Crucifixion, and the 
Appearance to Mary Magdalene in the Garden after the 
Resurrection. The figures are all beautifully drawn and 
proportioned, and the details exquisitely but not elaborately 
treated. Also that, although nothing is out of harmony 
with the architecture of the church itself, no attempt at 
conventional style or archaic design is attempted. The 
whole work is frankly modern, even the costume of the 
figures being such as may symbolise dress at any period. 
This is all as it should be, but the chief charm of the work 
is to be found in the colouring. The general tone of light 
and colour is similar to that of the Winchester window 
mentioned above, but exquisite purple, amethyst and blue 
tones prevail in the lower portion and change to delicate 
rose colours, reds and yellows, above. Nothing is harsh, 
not a colour is dull and none too bright, but all is cheerful, 
pure and harmonious. 

The architect has placed this window at such a height 
that there is a considerable space between its lower edge 
and the altar. This space should be filled with some quite 
unobtrusive but rich fine coloured woven material. At 
present it is occupied temporarily by a copy of a painting 


an illustration in black and 


* The architect of St. Alban’s church is Mr. J. D. Coleridge, of London. 


by Perugino, which, however good in itself, is out of 
harmony with the building and with the window below 
which it hangs. No pictorial subject, either in painting or 
sculpture, is needed here. Such, indeed, can only spoil 
the effect of the window, which is a most satisfactory 
specimen of fine art. 





6.—Details of Embroidery on Festival Altar Cloth above 
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7-—Green and Gold Altar Cloth, St. Alban's, with Ornament and Inscription woven in. 


Designed by Luther Hooper, Woven by Messrs. Warner and Sons 


Illustration 2, the baptistry window, is equal in quality 
to the window just described. Here, as is appropriate, the 
tones are flame colour and silvery yellow. The subject and 
composition can be clearly seen in the illustration. 

The holy table, St. Alban’s (Illustration 3), with its 
carved tracing, is a good specimen of solid oak joinery, 


restrained design and careful carving. It compares favour- 


ably with the usual rough solid table commonly used, which 


requires a frontal to be always affixed to it to hide its 
deformity from the public eye. ‘The small altar and reredos, 
carved in oak by Messrs. Martyn of Cheltenham, is in 
the chapel of the Good Shepherd, built in memory of 


Mr. Frederick Townsend. It is shown in Illustration 4. 


This, although much more elaborate in design, is far less 
distinctive than Illustration 3. 

Although with such a holy table as Illustration 3 a 
frontal or altar cloth is not always required, it is an 
advantage to have a set of special appropriately rich 
covers or palls, as they used to be called, in order to 
distinguish certain seasons and festivals. 

Illustration 5 shows the cloth with which the altar is 
It is made of white silk damask, having 
This pattern 


covered at festivals. 
a design of vine leaves, grapes and wheat. 
on the silk is shown more clearly in the Illustrations 6 and 
7. The broad parts of the applied design with which the 
front of the cloth is decorated are cut out of cloth of gold 


8.—Lenten Altar Cloth, St. Alban’s, with Ornament and Inscription woven in. 


Designed by Luther Hooper, Woven by Messrs. Warner and Sons. 
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9.—Violet Burse and Veil with Gold Couched Tracery. 
Worked by Miss Charlotte Brock. 


and silver and outlined with white silk. The fine lines are 
composed of a few thicknesses of gold thread couched with 
yellow silk. ‘This work was done by Miss Charlotte Brock. 
The size of this and the other cloths, Illustrations 7 and 8, 
when extended, is fifteen feet by nine feet. 

The green and gold cloth, Illustration 7, is for the most 
part plain green satin of a rich and vivid colour. ‘The five 
panels at the front and back, and the single panels at the 
ends, have a green gold damask design of vine leaves and 
grapes woven in the satin fabric. In the border, with its 
inscription, the effect of colour is reversed, the letters 
standing out green on a gold ground. The chequer 
edging which divides the panels and border is of dark 
green and white silk. 

The Lenten altar cloth ot the same set, Illustration 8, 





11.—Green Burse and Veil with Italian Embroidery. 
Worked by the Wantage Sisters. 





ro.—Red Burse and Veil with Gold Couched Embroidery. 
Worked by Miss Charlotte Brock. 


is made of a damask of the same design as that of the 
festival cloth, but in this case the warp is dark blue and 
the weft, which chiefly shows in the design, is composed of 
a curious mixture of coloured silk threads. This weft mixing 
with the dark blue of the warp, results in a beautiful quality 
of violet. The continuous inscription, “ Miserere Domini,” 
which runs all round the edge of the cloth, is also woven 
in in the damask manner. The double edging of lace, 
which takes the place of a fringe, is hand-made of silver 
thread and dark blue silk. 

The violet burse and veil, Illustration 9, has a delicate 
tracery of couched gold thread upon it, which does not 
happen to show up well in the photograph, but is quite 
distinct in the original. This work, as well as that of the 
red burse and veil, Illustration 10, was embroidered by 
Miss Charlotte Brock. 

The beautiful green burse and veil, Illustration 11, with 
its delicate silk embroidery of Italian character was worked 


by the Wantage Sisters. 


Bridgewater House. 


\ R. ARTHUR T. BOLTON, F.R.L.B.A., calls our 
1 attention to a mistake in the article on Bridge- 
water House, which was published in our January issue 
(p. 15). We regret the injustice done to Sir Charles Barry, 
who, of course, was not responsible for the foreign work in 
his building. The facts are recorded in the late Bishop 
Barry's Zife of the famous architect, and the following 
quotation from this book gives the true history of the work : 
“For the decoration of this hall (i.e., the saloon or cortile 
of Bridgewater House) he (Sir Charles Barry) had formed 
great designs which were never to be carried out. Delays 
interposed, and after the death of Lord Ellesmere the hall 
was placed in other hands. Mr. F. Gotzenberg, a German 
artist, directed its decoration, and in 1858 the architect was 
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invited to inspect the work, and aid it by his criticism. 
But as might be expected, he found the principles adopted 
by Mr. Gétzenberg very different from those which he had 
in his own mind. He could not take the responsibility 
implied in any interference or suggestion, and he retired 
with deep regret.” 


Obituary. 


E place on record, with regret, the death of 
\ Mr. John MacWhirter, R.A. (January 28), whose 
work formed the subject of the Christmas Number of 
Tue Art JOURNAL, 1903: his son-in-law is Mr. Charles 
Sims, A.R.A. Sir John Aird, who died in January, and 
Lord Swaythling, to whom belonged “ The Harvest Cart” 
(p. 96), were prominent collectors. Mr. J. Lockwood 
Kipling was known chiefly by his educational work in 


National Character 


JOURNAL. 


India and by his illustrations to the books of his son, 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 


Nouzhatoul-aoudat. 


HE Diploma Gallery of the Royal Academy is not 

so well known and appreciated as it should be. 

Since 1770 every Academician on his election has been 
required to give “a specimen of his skill,” and although 
some artists chosen to represent themselves in- 
adequately, others have done themselves justice. Edwin 
Long was elected to full membership in 1881, and in 
it will be 


have 


due course presented his ‘ Nouzhatoul-aoudat’ : 
remembered that in the following year his ‘ Babylonian 
Marriage Market,’ exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1875, was bought at Christie’s by Mr. Holloway for the 
sensational price of 6,300 gs. 


in Art.’ 


By Harry R. Mileham. 


N my first article I attempted to show that Modern Art 
as a whole is suffering from the domination of science 
and the materialism of the age. It is my present 

endeavour to indicate in what manner and degree the art 
of the several nations is endangered through an excess of 
intercommunication and constant influence and reaction. 

If it be allowed that steady application and the pursuit 
of a definite ideal are requisite for the highest success in 
any field of human work, may we not assume that stable 
schools are necessary for the serious progress of art, and 
conclude that what now militates against the best interests 
of art is the unsettlement caused by the easy intercom- 
munication between nations, combined with the desire for 
noveity, the love of the strange, and the following of fads 
and fashions, changeable as the sea-sand or the modes of 
female attire ? 

The great schools of art in the past have been very 
local and intensely national. They have flourished inde- 
pendently side by side, in states sometimes of but a few 
thousand souls apiece, but they were vitalised by ideals, 
ambition, and self-confidence which made them great and 
gave them a persistence in their proper pursuits. 

Should not a proper self-respect among nations have 
made impossible that evil communication, that epidemic, 
that insurrection, which was known as the “ New Art”? 
For surely the character of new art was the denial of the 
very nature of materials, and the affection by each craft 
of the methods of another. Through it we put up with 
productions specially unfitted for their purposes: jam pots 
whose handles cut off one’s fingers, clocks one could 
not get at to wind up, furniture calculated to kill one’s 
children, and horrors of domestic crockery unspeakable in 
their gorgeousness. ‘Through new art, metal was treated as 
syrup, wood as clay, while nature was frankly caricatured 
and sculpture attempted landscape. 

While a penitent Europe is engaged in scrubbing out 


* Continued from page 55. 


and effacing all traces of this new art, which one cannot 
pretend had much relation to the scientific spirit, except 
as it was a movement of wild reaction and riot of protest 
against it, a forlorn hope is raised under a banner with 
the legend Post-Impressionism. Assuredly these critics 
who now cut themselves with knives and call loudly upon 
Baal, will find among sane Englishmen few followers for 
the group of foreign decadents, to whom they so brazenly 
attribute admirable qualities which are conspicuous only 
by their absence; for it is obvious that these insurgents 
science and 


war with 


intellectually 


of Post-Impressionism, while at 
realism, the 
beggared, and unmanned by the materialism of impres- 
had and 
incapacitated for 


were at very time starved, 


sionism of which their upbringing consisted, 
whereby they were 
ideal creation. Devoid of poetry, lacking in 
to beauty in any form, incapable or impatient of care, 
such painters pretend to convey in hieroglyphics of their 


own the egoism of their personal emotions which, so far 


imaginative and 


devotion 


as they are at all discernible, are for the most part horrible. 

Let us have done with the idea that the poseurs and 
eccentrics are necessarily the great artists and critics. Let 
us recognise that sanity and wholesomeness are the mark 
of the best work in art as elsewhere. 

The influence of the art of one that of 
another is to-day enormous, amounting in some cases to a 
kind of cannibalism, as instance the apparently inevitable 
destruction of the wonderful art of Japan through the 
introduction of Western notions. ‘There may be some 
doubt whether we English are doing much good by 
training the student of Calcutta in the methods of South 
Kensington, and whether a proper encouragement of the 
native handicrafts would not be more beneficial. Certainly 
we cannot fail to see here examples of the fact that imitation 
foreign to the natural character results in the production of 
work inferior of its kind. 

Let us consider our own position. Without intending 
discourtesy to our neighbours, and admitting that French 


nation on 
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art is very proper for the French and, indeed, much to 
be admired by anybody, I submit that the influence of 
contemporary French art on our British artists is of very 
doubtful benefit, and that the following are questions which 
we may properly ask ourselves. What do we want with 
a perennial International Exhibition? What do we want 
(and this is very practical) with our sale rooms full of 


French work? Why should we encourage our students 


to work in Paris? What do we want with “ Parisian 
Studios” in London? Why should our womankind have 
enforced upon them the changing livery of a nabob 


reclining in Paris? Is it really to our credit that our 
painting for years has been influenced to such a degree 
by certain wanderers from France (wonderful men though 
they be); have we not danced long enough to the wistful 
piping of one, and mimicked sufficiently the swordsman- 
ship of another? Is there any reason why our theatres 
must be stuffed with adaptations from the French; is it 
true that we have not, and never have had, playwrights ? 
When we have had the East Anglians and Turner, why 
should our landscape painting to-day be afflicted so much 
with the 
ditch with the Dutchmen ? 

Because a great French sculptor has fallen into the trick 


melancholy of the French, or tumble into the 


of leaving his work in the lump with a few drill-holes, 
whether through misgiving as to the propriety of his former 
measure of realism, or merely to save labour, need any one 
of our sculptors follow suit, and ask that the intention be 
taken for the deed ? 

Surely beauty is no nearer by crossing the Channel, or 
good work assured because the subjects are Dutch or 
Breton. The trouble, however, is not in the foreign sub- 
jects ; it is in the affectation of the foreign touch, of the 
foreign manner, of the foreign outlook. As it has been left 
to this age to allow open treason and the unlawful bearing 
of arms to go unpunished, so it has been left to this genera- 
tion to acknowledge through the mahl-stick a domination 
which its fathers repudiated with the sword. 

We Britishers have had our own prophets, and they 
have dwelt very much in the wilderness, They were not 
remarkable for lifting up their voices in public or in the 
press, but they will be heard for all that; for, in face of all 
manner of difficulty and discouragement, they achieved their 
noble work in the natural development of their native 
genius ; and their works do follow them, to an end which 
will make the nineteenth century more remarkable than they 
probably ever imagined. 

Our prophets bore such very British names as Watts, 
and Hunt, and Jones, and Brown, and Morris, and many 
more which we begin to knowalready. Turner, too, having 
survived interment in the crypt of Trafalgar Square, may 
be trusted to endure the burning fiery furnace of Millbank, 
and in time to tell his tale—among other things, surely 
that the mind is above matter, that nature is subject to art, 
and that this land is as good to paint in as any other. 

Doubtless we have a school, with a family likeness 
more pronounced than it appears to us. I have carefully 
avoided, so far, a definition of its nature. 
arriving at it, of course, would be to take a typical artist, if 
Another would be to take 


One method of 


we could agree upon the man. 
all the painters most generally approved and to find what 


they have in common. First, all the landscape painters 


from Turner down to the present time ; then the portrait 
painters through Reynolds to the same date ; and then, more 
particularly, the figure painters from Hogarth to the Pre- 
Raphaelites and down to Orchardson, not forgetting the 
illustrators of the remarkable Dalziel Bible, or Houghton 
with his Arabian Nights, or the men who did so wonderfully 
in the early magazines. And they would be so many and 
sO various, including Blake and Calvert and Alfred Stevens, 
that it would constitute a truly formidable undertaking. 

The alternative, however, seems to be more convenient, 
namely, to ask “ What have our people liked in the past and 
what do they like now?” 
clusion as to the outstanding feature of our national art by 


I do 


not refer to the people who attend the sale rooms, the con- 


May we not arrive at some con- 
considering the expressed preferences of the people ? 


noisseurs and the collectors of curios, who treasure in their 
safes and chambers certain objects, as often as not, on 
account of their mere rarity; but to the people who stroll 
through our galleries, who like to see pictures from time to 
time, and to bear away a memory of them ; the people who 
go to hear Shakespeare when they can; the people who 
necessitate a rail round what they please to call “ The 
Picture of the Year.” 

What is it that these people look for? Wherein is the 
picture they choose distinguished from the general ruck ? 
Surely it is by the literary or dramatic interest, by the 
human feeling, perhaps even by the mere sentiment or 
homeliness. 

It may be that those people take equally well to a picture 
of cardsharpers or to one of a daring explorer, but it is open 
to the painter to give which he likes; and it is to the credit 
of both public and artists that such a picture has never been 
of a frankly immcral character. We may smile at the rising 
of the lump in the throat which the contemplation of a 
sentimental picture may cause to the very young, but these 
latter, when wiser, will be drawn to an ‘ Amy Robsart’ or 
a‘ Napoleon.’ Probably no public in modern times has 
been so profoundly affected by any picture as ours has by 
that remarkable picture ‘ The Light of the World.’ 

The big public really take no interest whatever in 
Why 


They only affect to like the exotic influence 


the problems of the craft or in technical experiment. 
should they ? 
which they themselves do not understand, and while 
doubting if the painters do either, they are apt to suspect 
that they are being pulled by the leg. The British public 
is called stolid, practical, level-headed and serious. 
is no great harm in it perhaps, if they prefer the intellectual 


There 


to the sensuous in art. 

To-day there is a growing demand that our cities should 
be not only sensibly planned but beautiful. Simultaneous 
with this demand there is a revival of interest in the history 
of both the parish pump and the national standard, which 
finds expression in the form of pageants. May not artists, 
by the exercise of a little cunning, see that these things are 
pushed to their logical conclusion, and that they are followed 
bya call for the beautiful decoration of our public buildings, 
not only with sculpture, but with paintings of an historical 
character ? 

The difficulty is to prepare for that desirable contingency. 
We have certain students sent abroad to study the classics 
of historical painting, who usually return with a parcel of 
landscape sketches, and then settle down to the practice of 
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portrait painting. That is no fault of the men; from force 
of circumstance they must either do so or devote themselves 
to the magazines and hoardings, where, owing to prevailing 
conditions, they necessarily become unfitted for more serious 
work. However, if once a beginning were made, with some 
system of apprenticeship, surely in time great things might 
be done. We should have to beware of the influence of 
those pageants and the stage, and to remember that although 
an incident is remote, it need not inevitably be represented 
as fantastic. Any number of lances and pennons, even 
outlandish wildfowl (which the pageant could not muster) 
will be of no avail, without the one touch of human nature. 
A darn in the breeches may give a greater verity than 
jewelled buttons, be their form, number and position never 
so exact. ‘The sails of our boat to stand a breeze or a 
shower, or to look like so doing, had best be of sail-cloth, 
pretty though parti-coloured silk may be. 

Give your people even sentiment if they want it. It is 
preferable to the brutality and unwholesomeness which are 
found in its place elsewhere. See, however, that you give it 
them in a beautiful form. Gratify your people with praise 
of their national heroes, but see to it that you satisfy them 
at the same time with serenity and repose, or, possibly some 
council-chamber may become the scene of riot and revolu- 
tion, for the character and atmosphere of a building are 
largely responsible for the mental attitude of a congregation. 
I believe the public should be given what they desire, but 
in a form which is good for them. 

At present there is no sufficient encouragement for such 
serious work by any society ; nor has the State yet found 
the way to forward it. Few individuals want an historical 
picture in their living rooms ; fewer still could afford to pay 
for it. Yet most men like to see such a picture now and 
again. National collections, in the order of things, can 
only provide for sample works, treasured up as in a museum. 
It is the community which must provide somehow for the 
application of such art in use in life. When we remember 
that this nation has produced men with such a grip of 
human nature, such a power of characterisation and not 
seldom with such a great decorative sense, and when we 
recall, moreover, our inspiring story in history, can we doubt 
that given the opportunity, something splendid indeed 
might be produced? It may not be given to this generation 
to build that temple, but it is open to us to make prepara- 
tions and to fit the successive generations for its accomplish- 
ment. Indeed, are there not signs of such a beginning at 
Westminster and the Bayswater Chapel, through the public- 
spirited action of certain members of that much-decried 
class which so often leads the way ? 

There is no need for conscious striving after development 
of national character in art, but merely to resist consistently 
the temptation to be smart and novel and “ the latest thing,” 
to be shy of the too new and abundant phases of art 
production, and to let a few years pass before adopting any 
hasty conclusion of our neighbours. 

We have our own tradition, sure enough. _ If we will only 
look to it, surely some day this great Empire may be 
expected to produce a school of artists as great as that of 
Athens, greater than of any one state of Italy, and greater 
than was ever possible to the huge Empire of Rome with 
its motley crowd; for our ideais and our traditions are 
common to a single and undivided nation. 
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Mr. Alfred Wolmark. 


By Huntly Carter. 


TJ R. LAURENCE BINYON, reviewing Mr. D. S. 
MacColl’s masterly work Nineteenth Century Art 


a“ 


somewhere in the Quarter/y, says, “one of the 
few passages in which any standard is expressly set up 
is this: The test by which we finally judge paintings is 
intensity, exquisiteness and fitness of vision at the chosen 
pitch, not the abstract order of subject.” The passage 
appealed to me, for it recalled a standard which I had 
applied and which had led to the discovery of at least one 
notable painter, the subject of this appreciation. 

One bright morning some years ago, wandering into one 
of the municipal exhibitions of the north of England, I 
came across a small canvas that fixed my attention. It was 
not a startling discovery ; not like coming upon the identity 
of Sappho or the genealogical treeof Adam. It was simply 
a notable work by a newcomer, whose methods revealed a 
devotion to the greater traditions, but whose subject was 
entirely his own. To me this clever study of a Jew said 
plainly and insistently, “Here is a man, Mr. Alfred 
Wolmark by name, who can paint character, not perhaps as 
yet quite so intensely, not so deep-visioned as Rembrandt, 
but clearly in a manner that rivals that master in strength 
and sincerity of intention. Any discerning person can see 
that I am the work of a young painter who has recently 
shared his artistic life equally between the Academy school 
and Rembrandt.” It was the official school that taught 
Mr. Wolmark to go to the old masters and to copy their 
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very careful methods. It was Rembrandt who taught him 
to love splendid quality, to handle a head in a masterly 
fashion, to see more in a character than the character itself. 
In the extraordinary modelling of the face, in the fine feeling 
in working the flesh over the bones and avoiding vulgarity 
and cheapness, in the strength, veracity, virility and soulful 
expression, there is a great deal of Rembrandt at his best. 
“You must admit that with regard to feeling for character, | 
am a fine achievement for a newcomer. In me the painter 
has caught, fixed and symbolised the strength, dignity and 
nobility of a whole race.” He has indeed made the Jewish 
subject his own—and this probably long before he met 
Rembrandt, and long before it caught the attention of other 
new masters. Doubtless his originality led him to do so. 
He sought to break fresh ground and he required a subject 
through which he might express his own strength, intensity, 
passion and individuality. “ I have heard it said that as a 
type I strongly recall the Maccabzan heroes, especially the 
brave men that successfully maintained the cause of freedom 
and religion against overpowering might, in the war of 
Jewish Independence—a war that brought out the noblest 
traits of the Jewish character.” I agreed with all the picture 
said. No fact was more apparent than that Mr. Wolmark 
was fully equipped to be a painter of the Maccabzan type 
of character, and that he had entered the world of paint 
determined to make it his own. 

A later picture, ‘The ‘Rabbis,’ now enshrined at the 
Jewish College, confirmed my early belief. In it character 
was still the goal the painter was making for, and making 
for it in Rembrandt's studio. But though one felt he 
had not learnt to be himself, yet the canvas proclaimed a 
rebellion against restriction. It said, “though the painter 
is still in sympathy with Rembrandt's dramatic grouping, 
with the mystery and realism of Rembrandt's treatment, 
there are signs that he is questioning the master and the 
school that brought them together.” This may account for 


Rabbi Ben Ezra 
By Alfred A. Wolmark 


his not being altogether at ease in the big composition ; 
may explain, too, why the lighting ts rather hard. Had he 
introduced a mixture of daylight and candlelight, or grouped 
his figures round a warm light as Rembrandt would have 
done, he might have obtained richer tones, deep velvety 
shadows, and luminous colour, though such colour ts not at 
this period sought after. One observer may, however, see 
in his treatment nothing more than signs of a painter dis- 
satisfied with the black paint and trying to modify it. 
Another may say the faults are pardonable, seeing that they 
are those of extreme youth and high ambition. To some 
the work is of great value as a distinct promise of perform- 
ance tocome. If a young man of twenty or so can produce, 
under the influence of the old masters, such a surprising 
technical accomplishment, in which the aim is not mer 
cleverness but quality, expression and colour such as it 1s 
now understood, can execute a work so full of inspiration 
sincerity, veracious character and strength, what will he not 
do when he finds himself? ‘To this query my answer 
was, “ Wait and see.” 

‘ The Rabbis’ was followed soon after by a small canvas, 
‘The Rejoicing in the Law,’ an exceedingly interesting 
study, showing a slight but decided movement towards 
a new conception ol colour. On top ol this came another 
connecting link in evidence of the painter's artistic develop 
ment and psychology which I was now systematically 
tracing. It came from the professed critics. Some of the 
accredited judges of canvases, Mr. Lewis Hind, Mr. Robert 
Ross, and others, had caught sight of a picture badly 
skied at Burlington House and had said what they could 
for a young painter who was developing his own talent 
and apparently devoting his life to it, while adhering to 
his Jewish studies. Standing before the ‘ Rabbi Ben 
Ezra,’ a subject inspired by Browning’s poem, and with 
its twenty-five or so characters, the most ambitious com 
position Mr. Wolmark had yet attempted, their very words 
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In the Sun. 
By Alfred A Wolmark. 


had been: “Everything in the exhibition is practically 
meaningless; here is a picture that means something. 
This young painter has considerable merit; he will do 
something memorable.” ‘This was all they offered in the 
matter of prophecy, but it sufficed. To me the picture 
was something more than a masterly treatment of the 
Jewish subject. It indeed indicated the painter's strong 
tendency to change. It confirmed my view how changing 
the true artist’s loves are. It really said, “ Art should 
always be changing, for it is an expression of a constantly 
expanding personality. Those who have followed Mr 
Wolmark’s career say that he is already deserting Rembrandt 
in favour of his own form of self-expression. In ‘ Ben 
Ezra’ he treats a different type of Jew, bringing out more 
of the grandeur and nobility of the Jewish race than 
hitherto. Then again he begins to manifest the modern 
feeling for colour. ‘The Rabbis,’ it will be recollected, 
were dressed in black, but here he has dressed his figures 
in Eastern colour, in so doing helping himself pretty freely 
to interesting colour in turbans, robes, draperies, etc., in 
the endeavour to play successfully with colour contrasts 
and pleasing harmonies. Romance has touched him on 
the shoulder and won his approval.” 

After this it was not surprising to find Mr. Wolmark 
deserting Rembrandt alogether. Somewhere in Madrid, 
I suppose, he had met Velazquez and had gone on his 
knees to the great Spaniard’s marvellous simplicity. So, 
in ‘The Disputation’ I found him in quest of simplicities. 
Here, adhering to his original Jewish subject, he had seated 
four or five figures at a table in a very spacious, lofty, well- 
lit room, introducing some simple harmonies of browns, 
yellows, black and white. As a result the whole picture as 
it stood was very light, exceedingly interesting and successful. 
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The courage, devotion and power of adaptation revealed 
in the aforementioned changes which culminated in ‘ The 
Disputation’ signified but one thing. Throughout the 
painter was steadily searching for complete self-expression 
and clearly meant to attain it. Accordingly one discovers 
him, after ‘The Disputation, developing on parallel lines. 
On the one hand adhering to the Jewish subject and his 
love of strong character: on the other hand setting aside 
convention, his old beliefs, old values, and seeking new 
formulas, new estimates, in a word completely changing 
his treatment. Thus about the time of ‘The Disputation’ 
there was exhibited somewhere a large transitional picture. 
‘In a Cottage,’ though not altogether a colour picture, had 
more colour than the Jewish pictures and marked a distinct 
advance in this direction. Here the feeling for colour had 
evidently led the painter to discover and demand the sun. 
Having found it he set to work to introduce it into a 
cottage interior through a lofty, spacious window in order 
that it might embrace two convincing women, that is as 
convincing as quick vision, simple treatment and skilful 
painting can make them. 

From this study it would seem as though the painter 


having dismissed Rembrandt was anxious to get rid of 


his dark interiors also; to change the mystery of shadow 
for that of sunlight. From discovering the sun to glorifying 
it is but a step, and in ‘ Hampshire’ Mr. Wolmark was to 
be met in the open worshipping his new love, fascinated 
by his new vision. He had seen something in a sunlit 
landscape and had sketched it in an inspired way. The 


study had fine colour, energy, and the passion for life; the 
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clouds were in particular instinct with movement. It was 
a singing canvas. 

At this period he seems to have taken the sun-fever 
rather badly and entirely ceased to produce his Jewish 
pictures. He poured out a quantity of sun-pictures ex- 
hibiting a strong and undeniable feeling for rich colour. 
Beautiful passages of colour illuminate these studies and 
speak eloquently to those that understand this form of 
language. To Mr. Wolmark colour had acquired a new 
meaning. He had indeed found his colour-soul and was 
expressing it with the same energy and passion as he had 
expressed his character-soul. He did not, however, long 
desert the pursuit of character. According to the evidence 
of the portraits of distinguished Shakespeareans— Mr. Justice 
Madden, Professor Bradley, Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, 
Mrs. Stopes, Professor Dowden, Dr. F. }. Furnivall, Professor 
Sidney Lee—recently exhibited at the Whitechapel Gallery, 
he returned to it, attaining with the aid of new ideas, keener 
insight, rightness of choice of touch, and intimate knowledge 
of medium, many notable achievements. Along with these 
goes his keen-visioned and vividly interpreted studies of 
nudes, admirable examples of his feeling for flesh, and of 
portraits in the sun. Many of these studies have been seen 
at recent exhibitions, and some of them should certainly be 
acquired by our municipal galleries. 

In these studies the painter has entirely divorced his 
earlier manner. Careful planning and laborious methods 
no longer appeal to him. He has begun to feel his power 
and juggles with his technique. In his endeavour to 
obtain colour, light, and movement he rapidly piles on 
masses of pigment pure in tone, harmonious and rich with- 
out being vulgar. Like Manet he knows the effect he 





Dr. F. J. Furnivall. 


(Working Men's College.) 
By Alfred A. Wolmark. 





Unfinished Portrait of Algernon Graves Esq., F.S.A 
By Alfred A. Wolmark 


wants and gets it. As in the great Frenchman's work 
every bit of his pictures is painted out till he arrives at 


the right thing. Indeed, so regardless has he become of 





Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower. 
By Alfred A. Wolmark. 
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Students. 
By Alfred A. Wolmark. 


beautiful surface that his canvases have the air of adventures 
—and joyous adventures. He sees a fascinating subject 
afar off resting in the brilliant circle of light of a fine 
emotion. Neglecting the long, smooth, traditional pathway 
he moves swiftly and unconsciously along the short, 
accidental and dangerous way, till he has seized and fixed 
his subject in glowing colour precisely as his vision told 
him to do. Thus he obtains results full of sun and air. 
To-day paint and colour, simplicity of expression and the 
manifestation of his rich insight are everything to Mr 
Wolmark. 

It is almost needless to add that a strong feeling fot 
largeness of design and quality of colour is turning him 
rapidly to decoration for which, indeed, he has a remarkable 
talent. If confronted with the early form of mosaic or with 
a piece of ancient tapestry he would doubtless say, “ That 
is what I am trying todo. I want to put down all sorts 
of pieces of rich colour till I get the whole thing to look 
like a beautiful mosaic. Everything, too, must have unity 
and fulness, I will have no paucity or emptiness. These 
bits of fruit and flowers”—pointing to studies of still-life 
remarkable for richness, delicacy and decorative beauty— 
“are the sort of thing I am doing. I should like to transfer 
them to the panels of walis. Perhaps some day it will be 
possible. ‘To-day, as you know, there is beginning a great 
revival of decoration. Encouraged by distinguished painters 
like Professor C. J. Holmes, artists are turning to design 
and decoration, and filling their canvases with big and 
unified compositions. The next thing will be for them to 
tear down wall-papers and put their decorations directly on 
the wall itself. ‘There are many men who would be happier 
at this sort of work than turning out haphazard studio- 
pictures. I for one would like to fill great wall spaces 
with mosaics of glowing colour that speak to the mind like 
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inspired music. For such work I am thoroughly equipped 
in strength, intensity, devotion and passion. ‘To translate 
myself in terms of singing colour; to write myself down in 
rich harmonious melodies, of which the colours are the 
notes, of which the values are the orchestration: to fill 
cities with romantic colour-music, at once vivid and vital, 
such is my highest ambition.” ‘This side of Mr. Wolmark’s 
ambition, as well as his evident desire to record modern 
“ Maccabeans” in virile, veracious portraits, must be 
encouraged. It is our duty to encourage painters of his 
strength and devotion to bring the beauty and joy of colour 
into life and so to make it, “‘ one single service of thanks- 


giving, one single transport of rejoicing, one joyous dance.” 


Passing Events. 


| R. CLAUDE PHILLIPS has done so much for 
M the good of the Wallace Collection, both before 
Hertford House was opened to the public and since, that 
his presence there in the capacity of Keeper will be missed 
by students. Mr. D. S. MacColl, who leaves the Tate 
Gallery to take charge of the Wallace Collection, has 
proved his worth in many directions, and everyone is 
sure that he will prove an able successor to Mr. Claude 
Phillips. The new Keeper of the Tate Gallery is Mr. 
Charles Aitken, whose work at the Whitechapel Gallery 
has been so well done that his promotion may be regarded 


with general satisfaction. 


N his lectures to Royal Academy Students, Sir W, B. 
| Richmond dwelt on the importance of literature in 
conjunction with subject painting, and he wished that the 
Bible were resorted to more often for inspiration. He 
paid tribute to the technical mastery of such giants as 





Devotion. 


By Alfred A. Wolmark. 
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Velazquez, Raphael, Titian, Holbein, Van Dyck, Michel- 
and, as was expected, he spoke against the latest 
art. He likelihood of 
Renaissance in Post-Impressionism, and said that students 


angelo ; 


movement in saw no another 


might dismiss almost every picture shown recently at the 
Grafton Gallery. In some of them there were “ bits of 
interesting colour and a certain decorative barbarity,” just 
as on partially cleaned palettes there were often harmonies 
or discords of tone and colour which were removed with 
regret. 
> ERE Dr. T. B. Hyslop, Physician Superin- 
. tendent to the Royal Hospitals of Bridewell and 
Bedlam, has lectured on the artistic work of the lunatics under 
his care, and his observations published in the ineteenth 
Century should be read by all who are interested in the 
“* Many 


writes 


most recent manifestations of alleged progress. 
the 
“The soul peeps from its dwelling-place, 


insane artists do not see nature as do sane,” 
Dr. Hyslop. 


devoid of all the conventionalities and harmonies of line 


and colour, and to the normal individual the result is 
disconcerting and incongruous.” At a dinner of the 
Authors’ Club, Sir Alfred East gave his opinions of “ the 


morbid art of the Post-Impressionists,” and other speakers 


threw cold water on the enthusiasms of the moment. 


| R. C. F. Bell, who, a short time ago was elected 
M a Trustee of the National Portrait Gallery, has 
been rearranging the art collections in the Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford, and the happy results of his labours 


are manifest. 


ULL, where the late Sir Joseph Duveen was in 
I business in his early days, has acquired for its Art 
Gallery, through the generosity of Mr. Joseph Duveen, the 
picture ‘ The Good Shepherd’ by Mr. Edward Stott, A.R.A, 
Seventeen drawings by the late J. M. Swan, R.A., have 
been presented, through the National Art-Collections Fund, 
to the British Museum, where may be seen also a number 
of drawings by Dante G. Rossetti, bequeathed by Colonel 
W. J. Gillum, a friend of the painter. Mr. Anning Bell’s 
‘Virgin and St. Anne’ finds a home in the Art Gallery 
at Manchester, with the original wax model of Mr. Havard 
Thomas’ ‘ Lycidas’ ; and a copy of Lord Leighton’s ‘ Athlete 
struggling with a Python’ has been bought for the Walker 
Art Gallery, Liverpool. Tintoretto’s ‘Doge at Prayer,’ 
once in the possession of John Ruskin, Veronese’s ‘ Mars 
and Cupid,’ seen at the National Loan Exhibition last 
year, and the Donaldson ‘Scene in Venice’ by Canaletto, 
now belong to the Metropolitan Museum, New York. 


M 


with his ingenuous essays and clever drawings, 


R. YOSHIO MARKINO, seeing London through 

Japanese spectacles, has captivated a large public 
His latest 
literary effort appears in the Lugiish Review, and the 
accompanying sketches are delightful. 


the cutting with a knife Rembrandt's ‘ Night Watch,’ 
the famous picture which has a room to itself in the 
State Museum, Amsterdam, a man has been sentenced to 


one year’s imprisonment. 
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The Dancing Girl. 
By Alfred A. Wolmark. 


W OOLWICH is known more for its connection with 

military history than for its artistic associations, 
but, as Mr. Smart’s etching in this number shows, it is not 
destitute of pictorial possibilities. “Thames-side scenes in 
London, especially those below bridges, have attracted 
artists invariably, and many fine pictures or etchings may 
be called to mind to illustrate the popularity of this noble 
waterway as a happy hunting-ground for artists. Mr. Smart’s 
point of view was well chosen, and his etching is extremely 


interesting. 


N excellent suggestion comes trom Johannesburg, 
A namely, that various works of art in the British 
Museum, the Victoria and Albert Museum, and the ofser 
National Galleries, should be lent from time to time to the 
Dominions. ‘The difficulties could be overcome, and our 
Colonial relations would welcome the opportunity to study 
the pictures and other works of interest which could be 


spared, 


Recent Publications. 


The Year’s Art, 1911, « 


1910, is of the same useful character as its predecessors. 


mtaining information up ull the end of 


It is the one 


indispensable book of reference for ill those who are concerned with 
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artistic affairs, and, as usual, Mr. Carter's lists of sale prices are 


invaluable. (Hutchinson, 5s.) 

Professor G. Baldwin Brown in The Arts and Crafts of our 
Teutonic Forefathers 
History and archeology have due space in the book, and 


(Foulis, 5s.) touches deeply interesting 
subjects. 
technical problems occur in the enquiry into the artistic merits of the 
objects which have survived from the period when the Roman Empire 
of the West was overthrown. It is now recognised, as the author says, 
that in olden days art was not as in modern times a luxury, a mere 
national and 


adjunct to life, but was the expression of religious 


feeling. There is much in this book therefore which may be applied 
to the present-day desire to bring art again into daily association 


with life. 


Although suggesting a lugubrious book, Aspects of Death in 
Art (Unwin, §s.) is not altogether gruesome. Mr. F. Parkes Weber 
contributed the main facts of the volume to the .Vumismatic Chronicle, 
and the character of the book is disclosed by the mention on the title- 
page of illustrations from medals, engraved gems, jewels and other 
the help of which it is possible to understand the 


objects, with 


significance of death’s-heads and other emblems. 


A picture which attracted considerable attention at one of the 
Exhibitions of the Burlington Fine Arts Club last year was the portrait 
of Dr. Andrea Turini. 
on the subject, and by exhausting the possibilities of the work having 


The owner, Signor Virzi, has written a book 


From the collection of the late Lord Swaythling. 
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been painted by other artists, deduces that it should be ascribed to 
Raphael. (Nutt, 4s.) 

The presentation plate of the Art Union of London is an original 
etching by Mr. W. L. Wyllie, R.A., entitled *‘ Proclaiming our Sailor 
King.’ The scene is in Portsmouth Harbour, and a Royal Salute is 
being fired from the ‘‘ Victory” and modern battleships. The sub- 
scription is one guinea, which includes other well-known privileges, and 


the etching is one to be coveted. 


A book of worth is Les Peintres Populaires, by C. Moreau- 
Vauthier (Hachette, 7 francs). It consists of chapters written in French, 
in an easy style, on Leonardo, Michelangelo, Raphael, Andrea del 
Sarto, Clouet, Titian, Rubens, Velazquez, Poussin, Van Dyck, La 
Four, Reynolds, Greuze, David, Ingres, Delacroix, and Corot. The 
volume is well produced, with illustrations, and should have a wide 


appeal. 


Mr. J. R. K. Duti's Pastel has proved so useful that a second 
edition has been issued with additional information (Simpkin, Marshall, 
1s. 6d.). 


this medium, and his book may be relied upon by students 


Mr. Duff is one of the chief and most successful workers in 


The City of Manchester is fortunate in possessing a fine collection 
of pictures, and in a few years these works will be suitably housed in 
the gallery which is now the object of a competition among architects. 
The Committee have just issued an illustrated catalogue, compiled by 


Mr. Phythian, to which attention may be drawn. (Price 2s.) 





The Harvest Cart. 
By T. Gainsborough, R.A. 
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SONS OF THE SOIL 
BY GEORGE CLAUSEN, R.A. 


(By permission of Captain Aupisy Harver) 


The Art Journal, London, Virtue & Co. 














Captain Audley 


The Afterglow 


the Campagna 


By Henri J. Harpignies 


Harvey’s Collection. 


By A. J. Finberg. 


“* OME collections are what logicians call a mere sum 
total. They consist of a quantity of units which 


~ 
have no essential relation to the whole which they 


They are a sum-total of pictures in gold frames 


constitute. 
which happen to hang together in the same house or to 
belong to the same owner. ‘There is nothing in the collec- 
tion to explain how they came together or to knit them 
together in any kind of unity. The owner seems to have 
bought them at random or to have had them given to him. 
In other cases there are traces of a pervading identity 
running through the whole. The collector has found him 
self in sympathy with a particular group of artists and has 
backed them for all he was worth. ‘The late Sir John Day's 
collection was somewhat of this kind. It had unity, because 
it was made up almost entirely of works by a few modern 
Dutch and French painters, but it was also monotonous, 
because the parts of which it was made up were all of exactly 
the same kind. The collection it is a joy to look at and 


study is ‘one in which a number of strongly marked differ- 


APRIL, IQII. 


ences are bound together by a powerful operative identity. A 
collection of this kind is the one which Captain John Audley 
Harvey has brought together and which adorns his home, 
“The Antlers,” in the Elsworthy Road, near Primrose Hill 
At least, parts of it adorn his home at a time, for some half- 
dozen of his masterpieces are generally away on loan to 
some public gallery or exhibition—now at Toronto, now at 
the Whitchapel Art Gallery, now at Burlington House. It 
is hard to get up a good exhibition of modern work without 
drawing on Captain Harvey's collection, and appeals to this 


owner's generosity are seldom made in vain. But though 


it is hard to get to see Captain Harvey's entire collection at 
one time, it is remarkable for its homogeneity and unity 
rhe pictures themselves are often widely different from each 
other, both in subject-matter and in treatment: but through 
all their manifold differences one can clearly trace the 
influence of the collector's strong and unerring taste and 
judgment. It is this pervading identity which transforms 
what might have been a mere sum-total of pictures into an 
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organic unity, a real work of art shaped, moulded, trans- 
formed and animated through and through by its maker's 
passion for everything beautiful in modern art. For the 
collection at “ The Antlers” does not contain a single work 
by an old master. This surely is in itself a remarkable and 
significant fact, now that the old masters are worshipped 
with much the same ignorance and complacency as a savage 
worships his fetish. But anybody can collect old masters. 
It only wants money to get together a respectable collection 
of the older men. But to form acollection of modern work 
like that of Captain Harvey requires a rare combination of 
qualities, a passionate love of art, an enthusiasm for all 
forms of beauty, the courage of an explorer who boldly 
adventures over uncharted seas and into unsurveyed lands 
with no other guide or compass than his own sense of fitness ; 
and to these qualities we must add the caution, energy and 
decision of the man of business and action. 

It is a little difficult to know where to begin in writing of 
such a varied and uniformly excellent collection. Perhaps 
the best thing to do is to take the works very much as they 





came on the morning when 
I first visited “The Antlers.” 
Immediately on entering the 
Music Room my attention 
bold 


decorative scheme of Mr. 


was caught by the 
Frank Brangwyn’s ‘ Wine.’ 
A sturdy ruffian, half naked, 
covered with bunches of 
grapes, sits with one arm 
clasping a large black flagon 

the arm, bye-the-bye, is 
very puny for such a vigor- 
ous body, and sadly out of 
drawing ; the other arm 
a singularly grimy one—is 
raising a cup of wine to his 
lips. The figures of other 
men with masses of grapes, 
etc., float indefinitely in the 
background. It is easy to 
find fault with this picture, 
but it has a burly and 
blustering life of its own. 
It is most refreshing as a 
piece of decoration. One 
is pleased and interested by 
the gusto with which the 
artist revels in his paint, in 
his rich strong colour and 
broad contrasts. 

Over the fireplace hangs 
a quiet and sympathetic pic- 
ture by Mr. G. Wetherbee, 
of wayfarers resting beside 
aroad. Itisa dark evening 
scene. ‘This is flanked on 
either side by two important 
works, one by Mr. William 
Orpen, the other by Mr. Wil- 
Mr. Orpen’s 
‘Colleen’ is a _ half-length 


Dawn. 


By Jean C. Cazin 


liam Strang. 


of a slim, elfish girl, with masses of copper-coloured 


hair. She is dressed in dark green and black. From 
under the broad brim of her strange, high-crowned hat, 
her roguish, mischievous eyes laugh mockingly at you. 
like that of the ‘ Monna Lisa ’—which 


gleams at you from this canvas, but a full-fledged rippling 


It is no half-smile 


laugh that provokes and fascinates you like a real experience. 
The expression is as frank and animated as that of Frans 
Hals’s ‘ Laughing Cavalier.’ I pause to admire the sensitive 
and masterly drawing of the girl’s left hand, with its lithe, 
supple fingers resting upon her hips, the palm turned 
upwards, and find myself wondering how I should like to 
live with the elfish laugh of this fascinating minx always 
ringing in my ears. Perhaps the half-suggested smile of 
the ‘Monna Lisa’ is more suited to the conditions and 
limitations of pictorial art. 
Mr. Orpen’s work, of the artist’s extraordinary powers of 
observation and realisation, there can be no question. 

Mr. Strang’s picture is a portrait of Captain Harvey 
seated in his shirt-sleeves, holding his beloved fiddle —a real 


But of the sheer cleverness of 
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Stradivarius, one of the twelve 
uncracked “ Strads”’ in exist- 
How 


work is from the usual por- 


ence. different the 


trait of parade—the wealthy 
patron of art arrayed in his 
newest garments, and wear- 
ing a smile of self-satisfaction 

which simpers upon us so 
often from the walls of the 
Royal Academy 


Sitter is surprised in the in- 


Here the 


timacy of his home. He is 
putting a new string to the 
fiddle he 


and his music are beside him. 


loves. His wife 


But from these intimate de 
tails what an imposing and 
dignified design the artist has 
builtup! The spacing is fine, 
the handling firm and large, 
the colour rich and sonorous, 
On the opposite wall hangs 
a smaller picture by the same 
artist, but one of his best 

* The Blind Musicians.’ It is 
filled with the mystery and 
beauty of poverty, old age 
and misfortune. 

Above ‘ The Blind Musi- 
cians’ hangs one of Sidaner’s 
tender twilight scenes 
‘L’Evéché de Chartres.’ 
The gleam of artificial light 
through the windows of the 
house gives a melancholy 
grace to the ghostly forms of 
the gateway. Beside it hangs 
a large Thaulow, of a swift 
running stream, with the red 
roofs and white walls of 
cottages glancing from the 
autumn foliage on its banks. On the right of the Thau- 


low hang two Cecil Lawsons. One,—‘ Twilight Grey’ 

a scene on the River Slaney, County Carlow, Ireland. 
The winding river is seen from above, and a flight of birds 
is passing across the pale face of the full moon, ‘This ts 
dated 1873. The other is a lurid evening sky, with dark 
trees and some cattle in the foreground. On an easel in 
this room stands Mr. Edward Stott’s curious picture of a 
flock of flamingoes in a stream, their white and red plumage 
striking out subtle harmonies with the flashing blue of the 
water. Near by hangs the same artist’s ‘Cloisonne Sky,’ a 
dark landscape, with the white crescent of the moon burning 
its way through the surrounding vapours, the whole sky 
studded with an array of little white clouds, like a flock of 
sheep spread over a meadow. And last, but by no means 
least, comes one of Mr. George Clausen’s beautiful pictures 
of English rural life. A man is burning stubble in a corner 
of a field in the gloaming. In the foreground, among the 
potatoes, which have only just been hoed, is a seated figure 


of a young girl. The beauty and glamour of the dying day 
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The Potato Patch: October Twilight 


By George Clausen, R.A 


are rendered with extraordinary power and eloquence It 


is a picture that one could live with and that would influence 


} 


one only for good. Its quietness and sincerity call for 


absolute surrender on the part of the spectator ; its deep-felt 
beauty of thought and emotion calls up an atmosphere of 
this beautiful 


holy calm and humble piety. The title of 


picture is ‘ The Potato Patch : October Twilight.’ 
‘The walls of the dining-room are reserved mainly for 
the landscape men. On one side of this room hang two 
astonishingly fine oil paintings by Harpigmes. They ar 
both scenes in the Roman Campagna, with dark masses of! 
foliage relieved against glowing skies Dhey are ve ry broad 
in treatment, their solemnity of effect being partly due to 
the artist’s rejection of small accidents and details. Vhs 
accompanying illustration of one of these pictures, * The 
auster 


Afterglow,’ will give the reader some idea of the 


splendour of these nobly conceived designs. Less classical 
in effect, more romantic in feeling, is Jules Dupré's small 
‘Sunset at Sea,’ where the red sun is being swallowed up by a 


mass of threatening clouds. From this stormy and despairing 
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which was once in the Alexander Young collection 
There is 


picture 

we turn to one of Cazin’s peaceful landscapes. 
hardly anything in this lovely little picture. Its title, ‘ La 
route: le Soir, sums up all its subject-matter in two words. 
Chere is a stretch of a wide dusty road running straight 
into the picture, with a few cottages, palings and trees on 
either side. It is evening—one of those quiet evenings 
when the day dies quietly and gently without a struggle. 
here is no direct light in the picture, yet it is far from 
dark. 
the mysterious harmonies of the sky, and one catches the 


Ghostly white clouds are felt rather than seen in 
faint shy gleam of the evening star. I know of no other 
painter who has treated the unpicturesque side of rural 
life with so much sincerity, such pious and reverent 
feeling. 

Cazin is an especial favourite with Captain Harvey. 
He has a group of his noblest landscapes hanging in one 
of his private rooms, One of these is a bare stretch of the 
Dunes with Cape Grisnez just indicated in the distance. 


Another is a group of cottages—‘ Les Chaumitres: Clair 





Miss Iris Tree 


de Lune.’ A third represents 
the first cold light of dawn 
breaking over a flat stretch 
of country. Cazin’s pictures 
do not look particularly well 
in public exhibitions. They 
are sO quiet in effect, so un- 
affectedly sincere and _ in- 
timate in feeling, that they 
are easily overlooked in the 
presence of more assertive 
works. But such pictures 
are good to live with. 
There is an interesting 
early work of ‘Thaulow in the 
dining-room which seems 
to have been painted under 
Cazin’s influence. It repre- 
sents part of the overgrown 
walls of the old fortress of 
Montreuil. Beneath it hangs 
a charming sketch in oils 
by Boudin of a group of 
washer-women at work on 
This 


Lhermitte is 


the bank of a river. 
is a subject 
fond of treating. 

‘The two most important 
English works in this room 
are Stott’s ‘Washing Day’ 
and Oliver Hall’s ‘ Le Pont 
Albi.’ 


ture shows us a couple of 


Rouge : Stott’s pic- 


young women busy taking 
in the day’s washing: one 
of them, stooping, in the 
foreground, places the sheets 


in a basket; the other's 


graceful figure being sil- 


houetted against the white 


Sp een Siiions sheet which she is reaching 


to unpeg. A child plays 


beside them, and a flock of ducks fills the immediate 


foreground on the right. The figures are beautifully 


arranged, and there is a charm and completeness about 


the whole which make it most delightful to contem- 


plate. _ Hall’s picture of Albi is an unusually large one 
for him, but it is wonderfully complete and luminous in 
qualitv. The most prominent object in it is the great 


Roman bridge, its arches towering majestically above 


the silent waters of the Tarn. Above and beyond 
the bridge the square-built, solid-looking houses of the 
city are arrayed, the distance on the right being closed 
by the grey towers of the old cathedral. Below stretch 
the deserted quays, the river being animated by the solitary 
form of a man whose boat drifts between the massive arches 
of the bridge. ‘This is a picture of great imaginative power, 
one that reminds us that the great school of English land- 
scape painting is by no means a thing of the past. 

On the stairs leading to the library hang a group of 
Mr Hall’s cabinet pictures. Among them are ‘ Nyelimber 


Common, ‘A Reminiscence of King’s Lynn,’ ‘ Ludlow,’ 
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and ‘The Back of the Village.’ 
greys and sober harmonies of brown and _ black. 


They are full of delicate 
They all 
have something of that mysterious charm which delights us 
in Matthew Maris’s precious landscapes—the stamp of the 
poet’s mind which invests the commonplaces of life with 
new significance and beauty. 

The library is almost overcrowded with pictures. - There 
is another Sidaner, ‘ L’Escalier,” a glimpse of a sun-bathed 
verdant garden framed in the cool grey shadow of a 
staircase and open door. On an easel stands one of the 


latest additions to the collection, Mr. William Nicholson's 
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portrait of Miss Iris Tree. It is beautifully delicate in 


tone and colour. There are three Muras, all finely 


spaced: one, ‘Land and Water,’ painted with a rich fat 
touch in the sober harmonies affected by Harpignies ; *the 
other two, ‘The Haycart’ and ‘ Carting Straw,’ pitched in 
a higher key of colour. <A quiet stretch of gorse-covered 
downs with a distant glimpse of the sea, by Farquharson, 
hangs on one of the walls, but the places of honour are 
held by two of Mr. Clausen’s fine pictures of English rural 
life. One of these is ‘The Old Reaper’ which figured in 
‘Sons of the 


the Royal Academy of 1909. ‘The second is 





Washing Day. 
By Edward Stott, A.R.A 





Soil’ (see plate), one of the completest and most beautiful 
pictures the artist has given us. A gang of men are hoeing 
in a damp, cold landscape. They are all working vigorously. 
They move together, and one can almost hear the rhythm 
of their strokes, so perfectly has the artist caught their 
The 
parts of rural England, is composed of a family group. 
grand- 


action and movement. gang, as is usual in most 


There is the aged grandfather with his son and 
A little way behind them the stranger in these 
Beyond this superbly designed 


children. 


parts toils by himself. 
group, the cold, wet countryside stretches away in the 
distance. Across it run fitful gleams of pale sunlight, 
and above moves a lowering, rain-charged sky. There is 
not a false note in the whole picture. ‘The artist’s keen 


observation and intimate knowledge are animated and 
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The Haycart. 
By Frank Mura. 


controlled by his intense sympathy with his subject and 


his ready response to its imaginative appeal. 


Captain Harvey is a great admirer of Swan’s art. He 


is the fortunate owner of two of Swan’s best pictures, the 
‘Tigers at Dawn’ and ‘ Polar Bears.’ At the moment of 
writing, these two works are hanging in the winter exhibi- 
tion at Burlington House. Iheir delicate and intimate 
workmanship and fine qualities of imagination are therefore 
too fresh in the public mind to call for more than a passing 
reference. 

In taking leave of this admirably chosen and varied 
collection of modern paintings, I ask myself what it is that 
knits so many works, all differing widely in subject-matter 
and treatment, into a sort of spiritual kinship. So far as 


I understand the matter, it seems to me that it is the quality 


“They were the first that ever burst into that silent sea.” 


By John M. Swan, R.A. 
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of sincerity which runs through them 
all. In each picture the artist has re- 
mained true to his own personal feel- 
ings, and this, I believe, is the one 
great outstanding merit of the better 
kind of modern art. It eschews the 
obvious beauties of physical form and 
the richness and splendour of outer 
apparel which we find in the great 
masters of the Renaissance. But in 
their place it offers us the more spiritual 
beauties of thought and feeling, the 
common sights of life transfigured by 


the artist’s love and faith. 


Obituary. 


W E have to record the deaths in 
February of Mr. Frederick J. 


Shields, A.R.W.S., Herr Fritz von 
Uhde, the eminent religious painter, 
Mr. R. H. Carter, and Signor Enrico 


Coleman. ‘The late Mr. Shields was a 
painter of considerable resource, and his friendship with 
such men as Holman-Hunt, Ruskin, Rossetti, and Burne- 


Jones gave him further claim to distinction among the 
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L’Evéché de Chartres. 
By Henri Le Sidaner 


artists of the nineteenth century. His work in the Chapel 
of the Ascension, near the Marble Arch, was inspired with 


religious devotion and sincerity of purpose. 


In John Hampden’s Country. 
By Lewis Lusk. 


LI, men, even the greatest, must share the con- 


dition of their time. John Hampden was placed 


" by Fate in a time of much uncertainty and con- 
fusion, and his own life-history reflects it. Most of the 
details of his life have been a matter for discussion, and 
many are matters of uncertainty still—perhaps will always 
be so. 

Mr. Clement Shorter’s book* clears away much and 
gives much fresh information. But still, it must chiefly be 
in a general way that one speaks of the great English 
gentleman who led one of the greatest movements of 
English history. 
of Mrs. Ward’s Marcella, 
Hampden’s country is thus summarised in a view. 


“He (Raeburn, hero of the novel) looked over the 


In chapter V Humphry 


central plain of England—the plain which stretches west- 
ward to the ‘Thames and the Berkshire Mills, and northward 
through the Buckinghamshire and Bedfordshire lowlands to 
An historic plain 


There, in the western distance, amid 


the basin of the Trent. 
it, to an English eye. 

the light-filled mists, lay Oxford; in front of him was the 
site of Chalgrove Field, where Hampden got his clumsy 
death-wound, and Thame, where he died,” and then comes 
an allusion to what appears to be the Whiteleaf Cross, near 
Chinnor, a conspicuous landmark, whose age has been 


much debated. 


* Highways and Byways in Buckinghamshire, by Clement Shorter. With 
Macmillan and Co., 6s.) 


Illustrations by Frederick L. Griggs. 


symbolic, all of 


lhe authoress of .Warce//a wrote that work after spending 
a summer in Hampden House, and describes it under th 
name of Mellor Park. 
David Grieve. 
the seat of the Earls of Buckinghamshire, 


Here also was written a portion of 
This old mansion, John Hampden’s abode, 
descendants of 
his, was at that time less visited than now. The railway 
did not run so near it. In a former number of THe Art 
JOURNAL it is described by Mrs. S. C. Hall, and gives the 
impression of a place forgotten by the busy modern world. 
here was, in the early eighties of last century, something 
of the same forgotten air about the rest of these chalk 
uplands, and this lent much charm to the rambles therein 
of the art student. The roads were good, and hardly a 
bicycle disturbed their quiet. 

At present, one reaches Hampden House from Great 
Missenden. 

Since Hampden’s time, that house has been much 


modernised. Still, the well-behaved visitor on certain 
holidays may see an important remnant. 

Mr. Shorter says: “ We are most interested in the large 
hall, and what is known as the ‘brick parlour,’ which are 
two rooms indisputably of Hampden’s period. In _ this 
brick parlour, tradition has it that Hampden received the 
Commissioners sent to arrest him. Here we see the helmet 
that was carried on his bier, and a silver chalice cup bearing 
inscription that from it he received the Communion Wine 
at the hands of Robert Lenthall, rector of Hampden. 
The room also contains a fine portrait of Hampden, and 


a family Bible which gives a number of entries of the 
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Hampdens and the Cromwells—collaterals of Oliver Crom- 
well. Here we see the signature of Elizabeth Cromwell, 
John Hampden’s mother, among many Cromwells and 
Hampdens in the opening pages of this most interesting 
book. In the hall there is another portrait of the patriot 
over the mantelpiece, and on the other side of the room a 
full length portrait of Cromwell.” In the house is also kept 
the old bell from Hampden church, dated 1625, which must 
have tolled at Hampden’s funeral on that sad summer's 
day of 1643. 

Taking the buildings and gardens altogether, and the 
associations, Hampden House, though not imposing, is a 
beautiful whole. 

It is not quite like anything else. One can under- 
stand the strong attachment felt by the Patriot—as even 
his foes called him—for this home and this district of his. 
He loved and married a lady at Pyrton, near by. He 
helped Wendover to recover its parliamentary rights, and 
represented that borough in the House of Commons. On 
a piece of property near Prestwood he was assessed for 
ship-money. The most critical moment of his life was this, 
in this quiet spot of the Chilterns. 

It was entirely a matter of principle. He was the 
richest commoner in England, or at any rate the most 
important. The amount of assessment was twenty shillings. 

But all men in England looked to see what he would do, 
as their example or otherwise, in this crisis. Then came 
his Protest, made—says Carlyle—at Great Kimble church, 
January 11, 1635, and thenceforward he led the move- 
ment which had such far-reaching results. 

He was near his first wife’s old home, when occurred a 













































last trial of patience which was too much for him. 
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Fingest Church. 
By Frederick L. Griggs. 
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At Watlington, watching events with an anxious eye, he 
heard that Prince Rupert had made a sudden raid against 
Wycombe, by way of Postcombe or Stokenchurch—had got 
as near to this beloved district as Chinnor—and there had 
done great damage. 

Though usually the most self-contained of men, this 
aroused him to a fury which became rashness, as the 
event showed. 

Despite the advice of his friends, who thought that so 
valuable a chief ought not to expose himself in an affair of 
outposts, he sallied forth to drive Rupert back and also to 
cut him off from the safe retreat by Chiselhampton bridge, 
the only point by which the river could be re-crossed. 
This bold but able plan was marred by circumstances. He 
caught up with Rupert at Chalgrove Field, led the charge 
against the royalists in person, and presently was seen to 
be mortally wounded. He managed to reach Thame, where 
a week later he died, in a house which is still shown, and of 
which a drawing was made by F. W. Fairholt, to illustrate 
Mrs. S. C. Hall’s article in THE ART JOURNAL, afterwards 
republished in her Pi/grimages to English Shrines (1853). 

The old Grammar School at Thame still exists, and 
lately the Royal Archeological Institute was entertained in 
a long-room where it is said that Hampden once sat as a 
schoolboy. 

In Mrs. S. C. Hall's day, Hampden’s monument on 
Chalgrove Field was only half constructed, and had for 
some yeais been in that condition, which called forth from 
the authoress some complaint. It has since then been 
completed as originally planned. 

Here on the plain he is said to have first held a levy of 
his militia, the redoubtable regiment of Greencoats, which 
was a forerunner of Cromwell's Ironsides. Green was the 
Hampden colour, and the regiment was composed of men 
whom he had known from boyhood. There is a romantic 
atmosphere of ancient English country life about John 
Hampden which intensifies, the more one learns of him. 
Macaulay’s fine essay on Lord Nugent’s Zi/, shows that 
the great historian felt this. His account of Hampden’s 
burial has that strong restrained pathos which is often 
notable in Macaulay at his best. 

The church at Hampden seems to disappoint enthusi- 
asts, and as regards the exact burial-place any expression 
of opinion had better be avoided. 

Before going on to Wendover, we may recollect that 
Griffith Hampden, in the days of Queen Elizabeth, made a 
path upon his estate to facilitate that sovereign’s journey 
from Oxford. This is called the Queen’s Gap, Mr. 
Shorter tells us that “Grimm’s Dyke, that remarkable 
earthwork, perhaps built to keep off invading tribes, but 
still puzzling to the learned, runs across the southern part of 
the county. In some places it is forty feet wide and thirty 
feet deep, and this trench, in its way as marvellous as the 
Pyramids, when we consider its indisputably human origin, 
passes almost unnoticed.” Grimm’s Dyke crossed the park, 
and that portion of it was altered, as now is visible. 

Archeologically speaking, this Hampden district is in 
part less notable than most counties, for we learn from the 
Victoria County history that Buckingham was one of the least 
important of the Roman provinces, and the remaining villas 
indicate that the residents were not well off. 

But some of the most momentous Hampden associations 
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The Forge, Dinton. 
By Frederick L. Griggs. 


lie across the border line, which is here of irregular shape. 
Unless one has the map in hand, one cannot be quite sure 
whether one is walking in Bucks or Oxon, from time to 
time. 

Chalgrove Field is in Oxfordshire, and so is Pyrton, 
where lived Hampden’s first wife, Elizabeth Symeon, and in 
whose church they were married. She seems to have been 
a remarkable woman, and when she died in 1634, his mind, 
always of a religious turn, became more serious under 
pressure of affliction. What one may call his Puritanism, 
though he was no fanatic, seems to date from this event. 

Watlington, too, is in Oxon. Here Hampden captured 
the Earl of Berkshire while attempting to seize the magazine 
of ammunition stored there; and here he heard the 
exasperating news which drew him forth to death at Thame, 
also across the border. Still, as Hampden belongs to 
Bucks, it is more fitting for the rambler to return thither, by 
way of Chinnor, whose rector, Dr. Giles, was an old friend 
of the patriot, and attended him in his last moments. 

We re-enter Bucks at Bledlow, where in the church is a 
picture by Samuel Wale, who made his fame by painting 
public-house signs, became an R.A. and died in 1786. In 
Murray's Oxfordshire is allusion to the Bledlow Cross, 
“cut in the side of Winhill, supposed to commemorate a 
victory over the Danes.” But possibly the latest antiquarian 


pronouncement may decline to confirm this, as it has 


declined to associate the Whiteleaf Cross with Saxon or 
Danish battles. 

Princes Risborough, supposed to have once had a 
palace built there by the Black Prince, is more interesting 
to the artist for its market-house, and for the fact that Sir 
Peter Lely lived there. Thus, many Lely portraits are of 
the county. 

Passing through Monks Risborough to the Kimbles, a 
notable feature of this district is that in old days many of 
the homesteads were water-moated, to protect them from 
marauders and wolves, and possibly to avoid risk of damage 
from a spreading fire. These moats are of different shapes, 
as seen at Great and Little Kimble—a 
elongated in the neighbouring “ Cymbeline’s mound,” and 
is said to be derived from that British monarch. 


We do not purpose to go to Aylesbury, for it has less to 


name which is 


tell us about Hampden, though he is said to have been 





concerned in the skirmishes about it. Some good books 
on Old Country Life have by Mr. J. K. 
Fowler, who had ancestral connection with the White Hart, 


been written 


which was for most of the last century a great meeting- 
place for the sporting gentry and many others, and from 
these a great deal of pleasant information may be obtained. 
Our ramble round this district is more fitly concluded by 
going through Ellesborough, Wendover, Lee, and Great 
Missenden. 

Chequers Court at Ellesborough was the former residence 
of the Russells and Hawtreys. 
Haw-tree, from which the latter family is said to have taken 


Here once was the old 


its name. The original date of the house has been given as 


1326, it was re-erected in 1566. 
Mr. Shorter’s excellent note on the Chiltern Hundreds 


may here be quoted, if the rambler has it not to hand: 


** To accept the stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds has been the 
lot of many a Parliamentarian. Most of my readers understand the 
phrase. The Hundreds are those of Stoke, Desborough, and Burnham. 
The stewardship recalls the time when it was no sinecure, when the 
holder of this office under the Crown was required to free the district 
from the attacks of the robbers who infested the woods. How well 
the stewards of those days did their work is indicated by the fact that 
we have still a Gallows Hill near Ellesborough, and Hang Hill is the 
name of another suggestive spot. To accept an office under the Crown 
is, as our Parliament is at present constituted, to vacate one’s seat, 
and thus the now very nominal stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds 
came to serve a useful if formal purpose, instead of a useful and tragix 


one.” 


The straggling village of Wendover has some literary 
associations. One of the early English historians, Roger, 
who wrote the chronicles of Henry III's reign, bears its 
Besides its Hampden representatives, the members 

borough include Sir Richard Steele, Edmund 


R. L. Stevenson stayed there 


name. 
for this 
Burke and George Canning. 





Chicheley Church. 
By Frederick L. Griggs 
Pp 
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Ivinghoe. 
By Frederick L. Griggs. 


in 1875, and found pleasure in walking thereabout, a mood 
which he has recorded in An Autumn Effect (Pentland 
Edition, vol. XX). Stevenson walked, knapsack on back, 
from Creat Missenden through Lee to Wendover. This 
way avoided the high-road, and took him along the 
hill-ridge, a more romantic ramble, although R. L. S. 
loved a good high-road as well as anyone. And so, 
reversing this, we reach Great Missenden, where until his 
recent death, at “ The Firs,” lived William Callow, R.W.S. 

This completes the ramble round the Hampden country. 
I have limited my remarks to this circle, and have spoken 
in the most general terms, to give, above all, an impression. 
There are so many interesting details in Mr. Shorter’s and 
other good books, so many interesting things in the country 
itself, that the difficulty has been, not what to say, but what 
to omit saying. Such as it 
is, however, I have given 
my own impression, and 
can only advise readers to 
choose some good weather 
and garner up an impression 
for themselves. It may be 
different from mine, but 
probably it will make a 
memory which is equally 
pleasant to recall. 


HE Berlin Photo- 
graphic Company 

have had the enterprise to 
publish a facsimile of Mr. 
Sargent’s sketch of a _por- 
tion of the Church of Santa 
Maria della Salute, Venice. 
The reproduction is exceed- 
ingly well done, the colour 
harmonies being remark- 


ably faithful to the original ’ 
. (By permission of the 


sketch, which, it will be Berlin Photographic Co., London, W.) 


remembered, was shown at the last summer exhibition of 
the New English Art Club, and now finds a prominent 
resting-place in the Johannesburg Gallery. In this work 
and in similar sketches Mr. Sargent has shown a fine 
feeling for ancient buildings, and the day is not far distant, 
we hope, when he will attempt the apotheosis of Archi- 
tecture. No painter since Turner has possessed so much 
understanding of the poetic qualities of stonework. The 
engraved surface of the colour print under notice is 
21} X 14} inches; one hundred proofs signed by the artist 
are available, price £6 6s. each, and prints will eventually 
be issued at £2 2s. each. 


greene there are proofs that the “ decorations” 
during Coronation time will be composed to some 
extent of the ludicrous emblems of loyalty which seem to 
satisfy the inartistic patriots of our cities. It would be a 
happy feature of the great occasion if some scheme could 
be devised by which a real decorative effect could be 
secured. A committee of artists, consisting of Sir W. B. 
Richmond, Mr. Brangwyn, Professor Moira, and Professor 
Lanteri, have come forward with a suggestion that they 
shall be allowed to take the subject in hand, and an offer 
of gratuitous service is made. ‘The cost of materials alone 
will come out of the purse of the City of Westminster, to 
whom the opportunity is given, not only of securing a 
unity of design and colour, but of achieving a result within 
the cost of less significant embellishments. If only for the 
sake of testing the possibilities of artistic co-operation in 
such matters, the authorities would be wise to take advan- 
tage of so generous a suggestion. The result could not fail 
to surpass in attractiveness the effects obtained through 
individual ambitions, and the decoration by artists of a 


portion of the processional route would be the means of 


bringing home to vast numbers of people the practical 
application of artistic methods usually associated only with 
the production of easel pictures. 





Santa Maria della Salute. 


By John S. Sargent, R.A. 
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The Little Cooks’ Breakfast 
By Théodule Ribot 


Théodule Ribot. 


By Frederick Wedmore. 


L.THOUGH, indeed, a few of his pictures have been 
‘ and are in the possession of very up-to-date col- 
lectors amongst us, it is extraordinary that more is 

not known, here in England, of Théodule Ribot. 

An artist of the last generation and of the last genera- 
tion but one—for Ribot was already old when he died, 
twenty years ago—this most romantic Realist, who loved 
weird character and exquisitely simple character, and Still 
Life, matter noble and interesting, who had a vision of his 
own, and was an executant absolutely remarkable—is 
assigned, in the last Bryan's Dictionary, a few lines that 
cannot indicate in the least his qualities or his real place, 
and I do not know of any English critical writer—unless 
in this connection I am permitted to count myself—who 
has been seriously concerned at all with Ribot’s art. In 
the new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, | sought 
leave—and got it—to set forth, in a brief space, something 
of what Ribot really was; but I am far from priding 
myself upon that little performance, and I shall be far from 
priding myself upon the present one, for I am as yet almost 
at the beginning of any thorough survey of this man’s 
circumstances, of his character, and of the mass of his 


production, 
Ribot had time to be fruitful; and, without producing 
enormously, he did produce much—that is, his work has 


of necessity a certain reasonable voluminousness. He was 
not as prolific as Boudin, his contemporary and his friendly 
comrade ; but time and pertinacity were given him to build 
up a work. Bonvin, another artist of 47 denne peintur 
another man who appreciated Ribot—did, with austerity 
and sometimes with a certain dryness, undoubtedly far less 
Lépine must have done less. Ribot demands much study. 
He repeats many themes—he at least repeats the few 
ideas of those themes—but yet his themes are varied, and 
his fechnigue has changes, modifications, different phases. 
Between some of his subjects and others of his subjects 
there is, or seems to be, a yawning gulf. He had inspira 
tions from different sources, but it is when he is most 
original that Ribot is apt likewise to be most various. 

This painter came of humble stock, and was born at 
Breteuil, in the department of the Eure, in August, 1823. 
He died at Colombes—within the shortest journey of Paris 

in September, 1891. Having spent his youth in an 
industry that was but slightly artistic—having been handi 
capped, having been fettered—he came to Paris for the 
first time, it is said, in 1851—-came quite as a learner 
made, it would seem, no rapid progress ; learned something 
in the studio of Glaize; was befriended by Bonvin—of 
several painters the good genius or the patron saint, for he 
protected Ribot, up to a point, assisted Boudin, was very 
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helpful to Fantin. It was not until Ribot had been in Paris 
ten years, however, that anything of his was in the Salon; 
and all these difficulties gave him the disposition to be 
lonely, and he was yet a recluse much later, when he might, 
had he been inclined, have emerged. No social successes 
paved the way for this grave man’s prosperity. Yet his genius 
imposed itself, and towards the end of the Second Empire, 
and again under the Presidencies of Thiers and Macmahon, 
Ribot’s exveis to successive Salons became the object of 
curiosity and remark. ‘The Luxembourg bought his work. 
Fashion seemed to be claiming him; dealers of initiative 
pushed him; at last there ceased to be any courage in 
doing so. Late in his life an Exhibition at the Bernheims 

comprehensive and profoundly interesting—did honour 
to him; he died, as I have said before, in 1891. <A few 
years later, died Madame Ribot, and then there was the 
sale of the Atelier Ribot—all, or nearly all, that at his 
death the studio had contained. 

One or two bare facts concerning the middle period of 
Ribot’s life I have, I find, thus far omitted. Like nearly 
every painter who did not remain provincial, Ribot was 
greatly affected by the Franco-German war. He was not 
far from fifty when it broke out—when France was forced 
into the declaration. As the Prussians advanced into the 
neighbourhood of Paris, Ribot departed for Brittany. 
Henceforth the Bretonne shares with the Picarde—or the 
soi-disante Picarde, for sometimes there is a Spanish touch 
about her, and you think of the Spaniards of Franche-Comté 
—henceforth the Bretonne has her share of the painter’s 
interest. The woman of Ribot is not permitted to be a 
definite beauty. She is not bound to be quite ordinarily 
good-looking. But character she must have; and very likely 
if she is old, she must be obstinate, grimly determined. If 








Le Bon Samaritan. 


(Luxembourg ) 


By Théodule Ribot. 
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she is young she must be grave ; but she may be ingenuous 
too, completely unself-conscious ; recuei/lie she may be, or 
frankly “ producing” herself—but in either case an ingénue : 
and of the inzgénue of country life and circumstance Ribot 
may claim to be one of the last as also one of the pro- 
foundest historians. 

Before I describe or discuss, in even slight detail, the 
different branches of this master’s work, and try to indicate 
by scanty touches the characteristics that impress me as 
peculiarly his, it may be well to ask briefly—for we have 
defined in a measure the degree of acceptance that in his 
lifetime he attained—what is his position now in France 
in France that in the end should dictate to the world the 
position of men in Painting? Ribot is not in the enjoy- 
ment of the absolute vogue that was his in certain years of 
his late middle age and of his early old age. Even the 
most really characteristic of his pictures—I do not speak of 
his great gallery canvases, such as his ‘ St. Sebastians,’ and 
his ‘ Good Samaritans,’ or the emptier and more pretentious 
of his genre and “conversation pieces”—do not fetch the 
prices which the dealers asked and which the dealers paid, 
presumably, five and twenty and five and thirty years ago. 
But the critical estimate of him is very much higher than 
the momentary estimate of the public; and even with the 
public it is certain that it will eventually—perhaps very 
soon—prevail, Ribot’s day, with the quite ordinary person, 
is one of those bound to return. It is in the air that Ribot 
is not an artist who was once over-rated, and who, motioning 
as if to retire a little, yields at all lastingly his claim to his 
distinguished place. It is in the air that Ribot is a very 
great artist, of depth, of dignity, and of austere but most 
impressive splendour. With something of Chardin, some- 
thing of Ribera, something, too, of Rembrandt, and all 
these thingsassimilated, Ribot 
has so much, so very much, of 
his own. Never is he so near 
to anyone that the centre of 
gravity shifts—that he is him- 
self no longer. He is never 
a mere echo of this or that 
other practitioner of magic 
power. Always he is Ribot 
himself magical and magnetic 

and none the less because 
he has his hours of being 
influenced by the mosi pene- 
trating of the Dutchmen and 
by one of the most impressive 
of the Spaniards. 

The debt to that impor- 
tant Spaniard—the debt to 
Ribera—has itself been ex- 
aggerated. _ Evidence of it 
is very visible only in the 
large sacred pictures, and 
even in these Ribot’s assets 
are more than sufficient to 
discharge his liability. <A 
certain violence—a_ certain 


chiaroscuro belonged to our 
painter in pieces I could name 


emphasis, rather—of 
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outside the bounds of these Ribera-like themes; but it is 
nowhere I think except in the large sacred pieces that a 
method is found in union with a Ribera-like 
subject, if mot quite with a_ Ribera-like conception. 
‘The man who thinks he has defined and explained Ribot 
by calling him “the French Ribera,” is but a superficial 
person, who jumps cheerfully to a conclusion upon no 


Ribera-like 


basis of knowledge. 

It is outside that range of subject altogether—that range 
of subjects in which, in a darkened landscape, broad 
draperies are laid in juxtaposition with the gleaming white 


of partly nude male figures—that we must seek, generally, 


Ribot’s charm, his greatness, and his individuality. The 
charm -—at all events @ charm — is visible in his first 


exhibited pictures of the chef and the little géa/e-sauces 
the last is the indulgent, good-humoured phrase with 
which French common parlance signifies, in the great art 
These were the canvases 
It is 


of cookery, the ’prentice hand. 
which first impressed people with their fresh truth. 
said that the painter lighted upon the thought of them 
through the accident of seeing his own young son 
masquerading in the apron and the cap. 
may depend upon it that the model acceptable by chance 
was often afterwards impressed into the service. But, 


It is amazing the 


If that is so, we 


of course, there were other models. 
amount of character, the truth of gesture, often, too, the 
gradations of colour, grey white and creamy white, that 
the master has got into these generally small but never 
petty pictures of scenes and people Chardin would have 
enjoyed. 

In after years, when he had changed entirely the nature 


of his themes—and was addressing himself either to pious 





(Half length.) 
By Théodule Ribot. 


An Aged Woman. 
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Portrait of Savernier Lapointe. 


Etching by Théodule Ribot. 


pieces or to parlour scenes in which motherly women 
encouraged children in a quiet task, or to richly painted 
Still Life pieces, like the ‘Egg on the Plate,’ which the 
Luxembourg has somewhere, but does not just now exhibit 
—Ribot was asked by those amongst his public who still 
liked best of all his cuisiniers, to paint the cursiniers again. 
He thought it a sufficient answer to say that to do that 
there would have to be returned to him the eyesight of his 
middle age—which response was true, doubtless, but not 
the whole of the truth, for the change and the development 
of Ribot was far from being mainly involuntary. And, 
indeed, if he had’ painted his cooks only, we should have 


His treatment of them is a 


been immensely the losers. 
phase, interesting, agreeable, and accomplished, of his art. 
jut that is all. Greatness of conception, greatness even 
of execution, came to him most in his later, I do not 
mean in his latest he perhaps but 
held his own. 
pieces in which best of all the understanding of the com- 


plexities of the old is most allied with the understanding 


latest time—in his 


The finest of his domestic pieces—those 


of the intelligent simplicities of the young—these are things 
beyond which his art did not go; nor do I know of many 
or perhaps of any painters whose art, judged without 
prejudice or prepossession, has ever gone beyond them. 

Of Ribot’s Still Life I have already briefly indicated the 
On certain of his isolated figure subjects or 
single heads, Allard’s Chasseur’ and 
M. Hessel’s head of a young woman, praise must be 
The dignity of masculine 


nobility. 


such as M. ‘Le 


bestowed not less amply. 
others—such as M. 


Also—I 


character is shown in some: in 


Hessel’s—the charm and force of healthy youth. 
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think late in his life-—-for the most part with a power and 
courage remarkable entirely—did Ribot set down, relent 
lessly as Mr. Sargent, and with an imagination more exalted 
and illuminating —certain weird heads of women, women 
‘* possessed,” women whose habits (of dictation, or of savag: 
reproof often) had become manias. They were women 
impossible to live with—‘ women” !—hags and witches 
rather, that this man of genius had the intelligence to 
understand and the high courage to paint. 

A postscript shall register the fact that Ribot had his 
part, manly, decisive and effective, in the Revival of 
Etching. Of perfect distinction and individuality are the 
not numerous but memorable plates on which he pictured 
the chef’s carefulness, the happy marmifon’s alacrity, the 


sage’s meditation, the docile children’s prayer. 


page eens R’S story of Whistler's picture ‘ At 

the Piano, which was rejected at the Salon of 1859, 
has been recorded by Mr. and Mrs. Pennell, and may be 
quoted in connection with Théodule Ribot. “One day, 
Whistler brought back from London the Piano picture, 
representing his sister and niece. He was refused, with 
Legros, Ribot and myself. Bonvin, whom I knew, 
interested himself in our rejected pictures, and exhibited 
them in his studio and invited his friends, of whom Courbet 
was one, to see them. I recall very well that Courbet was 
struck with Whistler’s picture.” 


Pears and Tomatoes 


(The property of Frederick 


Wedmore, Esq.) 


By Théodule Ribot 





A Woman and Young Girl. 


By Théodule Ribot 
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The Meeting of the Child Jesus and St. John. 


(Berlin. Photo. Hanfstaengl.) 
By a pupil of Fra Filippo Lippi 


The Glamour of Landscape.—IlIl. 
By C. Lewis Hind. 


Science, Sentiment and Sunshine. was given his nickname, “ Uccello,” for his love for birds 
Love is one thing, passion is another. Uccello’s passion 


ae vet eLLO, t 397-1475. ve she Wee Laver, was for perspective and foreshortening, and he was the 
y 4oe-s489. wirehannel m PAOLO, ene -seee. first among the old painters, says Vasari, who won a name 
rhat “subtle and inquiring spirit,” Paolo Uccello, , “ay : | 
for doing landscapes well. A modern has suggested that 
he was the first to make art for dexterity’s sake. Certainly 
he knew by instinct that paintings should be decorative, 
and if he fumbled with perspective and foreshortening in 
the four splendid battle-pieces that he painted for the 
Bartolini family, the artist in him divined that literalism : 
is not the way to express the splendour in disorder of 
a hand-to-hand combat. One of these battle-pieces, ‘ Th: 
Rout of San Romano,’ is in the National Gallery, a true 
Post-I[mpressionist picture, expression not representation ; 
the emotion that such a scene aroused, not the facts as 
they might have presented themselves to his eyes. Uccello 
may be the parent stock of a Maurice Denis. Say that 
his hills are stone-carved topiarian work, yet we scent a 
love for landscape in the hedge of roses mixed with 
pomegranate and orange trees. Yes: Paolo of the Birds 
must be pressed into our service; odd, energetic Paolo, 
who would puzzle at nights over the “ vanishing point,” 
and who would cry when his wife called him to rest, “ Oh, 








what a sweet thing this perspective is ! 
That, I admit, is not the voice of the landscape painter. 


The Rout of San Romano. ( Detail.) 


(London, National! Gallery.) By Paolo Uccello * Continued from page 
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Nearer is the voice of Fra Filippo Lippi, if we may take 
Browning's poem as right analysis of the temperament of 


this “* worldly Carmelite ” 


** The beauty and the wonder and the power, 
rhe shapes of things, their colours, lights and shades, 


Changes, surprises—and Gol made it all.” 


Certainly Fra kilippo Lippi, the son of a_ butcher, had 
a delicate feeling for beauty whether it appeared in the 
pretty, pouting face of Lucrezi Buti, the young nun whom 
he inveigled from the Convent of San Margherita in Prato, 
or in the dark hedge of trees against a blue sky that gives 
“ravity to the bright figures of his saints in the National 
Gallery picture. ‘This butterfly early Italian of great gifts, 
who was the father of Filippino Lippi, and the master of 
Botticelli, touched landscape sweetly and sanely when 
he painted the right-hand portion of his ‘ Meeting of 
Joachim and Anne *— animals, flowers, shrubs, trees and 
a winding road leading to the walled city with its many 
towers 

Would that modern criticism had not taken from Fra 
Filippo Lippi the precious little work in the Berlin Gallery 
showing the meeting of the Child Jesus and St. John It 
this delightful rendering of the first wood in panel painting, 
with blue hills, and white clouds glimmering beneath 
the foliage, were by ra Filippo Lippi, then indeed he 
might be hailed as a pioneer, but, alas! it is the work of 
a pupil, probably painted some years later. 

Filippo is known all the world over. Giovanni di 
Paolo, three years his senior, is hardly known outside 
Siena. Yet on the day that I saw Giovanni's ‘ Flight into 
Egypt’ in the Belle Arti at Siena, that home of joyful 
surprises, I realised that this unremembered Giovanni was 


one of the true fathers of landscape. For observe: he has 





The Meeting of Joaciiim and Anne. (Detail 


(Oxford.) By Fra Filippo Lippi. 
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The Flight into Egypt 
Siena 


By Giovanni di Paolo 


discarded the traditional gold sky of early Sienese art for 


a blue firmament. Where the sun falls upon the hill slopes 
he has smeared bright gold, and he has thrown shadows 
upon the land. 

Ihree early Italians, each touching landscape, each in 
his way feeling its glamour: Uccello as a man of science, 
Fra Filippo Lippi as a man of sentiment, and Giovanni, 
sun-lover, using his gold to gild the slopes of his gaudy 


hills. 


St. Christopher. 
(Basel. Photo. Héflinger.) 
By Konrat Witz 
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(Berlin. Photo. Berlin Photographic Co.) 


A Man from the North. 


Konrat Witz oF Rorrweit AND BASEL, C. 1400-1447. 
LUKAS MOSER, BORN BEFORE 1400. Let your eyes rest 
upon the accompanying illustration of ‘St. Christopher,’ by 
Konrat Witz, No. 646 in the Basel Gallery, painted before 
1440. Asa painting it is not of the highest order, but no 
contemporary Italian artist can show so realistic a perform- 





St. Luke drawing the Virgin. (Detail ) 


(Munich. 


Photo. Bruckmann.) By Rogier Van der Weyden. 


The Crucifixion. (Upper portion.) 
By Konrat Witz. 


ance as this section of the Basel retable by Konrat Witz 
of Rottweil, who was probably one of the painters invited 
to Basel in 1433 to adorn the churches and other buildings. 
Very observant was this independent man from the north, 
so prodigal of landscape, the fame of whose workshop 
made Basel famous. He was a pioneer of realism. Note 
the reflection of the church in the water, the ripples made 
by St. Christopher's staff, and the quaint touch of realism 
in the clutch of the Child’s hand upon the saint’s hair. 

But there is a still more remarkable example of Konrat 
Witz’s treatment of landscape in the Gallery at Geneva. 
In 1444 he completed a large triptych for the Bishop of 
Geneva, of which the upper and lower right shutters alone 
escaped destruction in the Calvinistic outbreak. Happily 
one of the saved is “the marvellous landscape” called 
‘The Miraculous Draught of Fishes’ showing St. Peter 
sinking (John xxi, r-8). The scene is the Lake of Geneva; 
the view has been identified between Geneva and the village 
of Pregny. Inscribed on the panel are these words in Latin : 
“This work was painted by Master Konrat Witz of Basel 
in 1444.” 

Critics hurrying through the Basel Museum have called 
Konrat a house painter, but those who have seen his 
exquisite little ‘Crucifixion, now in Berlin, resent the 
charge. The landscape at the back of the ‘Crucifixion’ 
is tenderly realistic with a feeling for atmosphere and 
aerial perspective remarkable as coming from the work- 
shop of primitive German art. The landscapes in the 
Ghent polyptych, says Mr. Weale, as in all the Eyckian 
paintings, are artificial ; the first master who reproduced a 
real view as the scene of a subject was Konrat Witz of 
Rottweil. Hardly the first. There was Ambrogio Loren- 
zetti, with his view of prosperous Siena seen through the 
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The Baptism of Christ 


London, 


National Gallery.) By Piero della Francesca 


window of the Palazzo Pubblico, and Fra Angelico with 
his view of Lake Trasimene from Cortona. 

Dr. Burchardt has published a volume on Konrat Witz," 
but nobody has thrown light on the life and work of Lukas 
Moser. We know merely that he was living in 1431, and 
that in this year he finished the altar piece in the church 
at Tiefenbronn in Swabia. One of the scenes represents 
the ‘ Miraculous Voyage of St. Mary Magdalene,’ a brisk 
sea-piece, but the conventional drawing of the waves ts far 
behind the achievement of that remarkable early Master 
Konrat Witz of Rottweil and Basel, who painted St. Peter 


sinking, and St. Christopher wading. 


Early Morns and a Sunset. 


RoGiER VAN DER WEYDEN, (?) 1399-1464. DIRK Bowrs, 
(?) 1400-1475. Perhaps only Roger of the Pasture, and 
Dirk Bouts the “humble craftsman of Louvain,” could 
correct the attributions of the many pictures of quiet 
beauty and clear colour assigned to them. ‘The intense 
and palely luminous ‘ Deposition in the ‘Tomb’ in the 
National Gallery, although given officially to Rogier Van 
der Weyden is undoubtedly by Dirk Bouts. Painted in 
tempera on linen cloth, this exquisite landscape is hushed 
to stillness. Nature, with this school, is ever at peace, 
waiting quiescently, sympathetically, while the great events 
are taking place. With Roger of the Pasture, that serious 


* Das Werk des Konvat Wits Basel, 1G01 
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man of deep religious feeling, as with Memlinc, nature is 
always sunny when the Madonna is near. He loved the 
twilight before sunrise. He painted it often, ‘Through 
open windows, in the background of his tragic themes, 
the eyes fall with gratitude upon his ever pale, ever sun 
suffused landscapes. A contemporary of the Van Eycks, 
Roger of the Pasture, after the custom of his time, readily 
plagiarised. When he painted his ‘St. Luke drawing the 
Virgin,” he adapted Jan Van Eyck’s vision of the view seen 
through the open window, but he simplified it, as I have 
said in an earlier chapter, and he flecked the sky with fleecy 
clouds, and tried to draw each tiny ripple of the waves. 
He was a traveller; he carried to Italy the fame of the 
northern method of painting. In Italy he knew and admired 
Gentile da Fabriano, and he may have met Fra Angelico, 
He moved among great men. Among his pupils or 
followers were Dirk Bouts and Memlinc, 

Dirk Bouts was the son of Dirk Bouts, a landscape 
painter of Haarlem, who died early in the fifteenth 


century, and whose works are lost. In records he is 





The Deposition in the Tomb. (Detail.) 


London, National Gallery. 


Photo. Hanfstaengl.) By Dirk Bouts 
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Battista Sforza, Duchess of Urbino. 


Florence, Uffizi 


Photo. Alinari.) By Piero della Francesca. 


described as “a landscape painter.” The son, Dirk, or 
Dierick, probably absorbed his fathers love of landscape, 


as in many of his pictures it is the figures that may be 
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called the accessories--in his ‘ Paradise’ at Lille; in his 
‘St. John in Patmos’ at Rotterdam, where he luxuriates in 
the paraphernalia of landscape lovingly artificial ; and in 
his ‘St. Sebastian’ at Brussels. But it is by the wings of 
his ‘ Adoration of the Magi,’ representing St. John and St. 
Christopher, that Dirk Bouts becomes one of the pioneers 
of landscape painting. Although the landscape of the 


St. John wing is very beautiful, there is nothing 


unusual about it, but in the St. Christopher his love of 


landscape comes full circle. ‘The full-orbed declining sun 
confronts us from a deep blue sky, striped with rosy bars 
and piied with glowing cumuli, and the scene is bathed 
in golden yellow. ‘The waves are green with white caps ; 
the reflections, the shadows and the stratification of the 
rocks have all been carefully studied. St. John stands in 
the early morning light beloved of Rogier Van der 
Weyden, his master; but it was a bold thing for Dirk 
Bouts to attempt the sunset which transfigures St. Chris 
topher, and we must lvok far ahead, beyond the per 
formances of the Nameless Masters of the Rhine Valley, 
beyond Hugo Van der Goes, beyond even the great 
Memline to find the equal of this flaming sunset, which 
the humble craftsman of Louvain saw in nature and 
daringly expressed in an unforgettable picture. 

Gone are the landscapes of the father of Dirk Bouts, 
gone are the landscapes of Albert Van Ouwater. We 
know not even his birth or death dates: we know only 
that he flourished between 1430 and 1460, and that he was 


renowned for his treatment of landscape. Some consider 





Allegorical Composition in Honour of Frederick, Duke of Urbino. 


(Florence, Uffizi. 
Photo. Alinari.) 


By Piero della Francesca 
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him one of the original founders of the Dutch school, and 
‘clear and warm 


\lbert 


Haarlem cherishes a view of that city, 
in colour,” and claims that it is by her lost son 


Van Ouwater. 


A Painter of Light. 


PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA, (?) 1416-1492. Objective Piero 


Pure Piero Blind Piero! ‘These epithets arise when | 


think of this winning yet detached painter, who wins the 
‘ Nativity’ and ‘ Baptism 
j 


iandscayn 


hearts of all who pause before his 


in the National Gallery, wrecks as regards the 


portions, but still full of luminosity. Hits shadows ar 
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colour, his tone values are stated, he sees the light catch 


the leaves, filter through the tree s, and throw green re tlec 
tions on his incurious, self-contained figures. Blind Piero! 
For, if we may trust Vasari, darkness came upon him in 
Plein air 


forerunner of the //cin air principles of later centuries? 


his old age. Piero For, is he not the 


Surely his ‘Baptism’ and ‘ Nativity’ take place in_ the 


open air. Born in the mountain tower of Borgo San 


Sepolcro, his childhood passed in that region of light, 


and when, through the influence of Paolo Uccello, he 


became a “ consummate arithmetician, geometrician, and 


perspectivist, he did not lose his love of ambient air 





St. John and St. Christopher. (Wings of ‘ The Adoration of the Magi 
By Dirk Bouts 


(Munich. Photo. Bruckmann.) 
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Paradise. 


(Riccardi Palace, Florence. 


Photo. Alinari. By Benozzo Gozzoli. 


The man of exact science and the seeker of elusive 


beauty worked together without passion. He stands apart 
from the fray and fret of life. His figures, even in grief, 


show no agony. He stands apart in landscape, too 
a watcher, a pioneer, one of the first to paint a head 
large against a countryside, as in the delicate, uncon- 
cerned profile of the Duchess of Urbino, watching without 
anxiety over Umbria. He felt the landscape of this dainty, 
panoramic piece, and the more reasoned view, water and 
sc many rounded hills, that stretches beyond the allegorical 
car in which the Duke of Urbino rides. 

As this sane, solitary, objective Piero was born in 1416, 
he glides into our landscape chronology, breaking the 
procession of the northern men of the period, leaving for 
our solace a little group of passionless people, in a land 
of order and morning clearness. He died where he was 
born, at Borgo San Sepolcro, in darkness among the hills. 

After him, the world of Pesellino, some six years 
Piero’s junior, (1425-1457) seems dark. Yet 
light in the sky of Pesellino’s ‘Trinity’ in the National 


there is 


Gallery, and doubtless when it was first painted there was 
some magic of colour in the variegated, veracious landscape 
that spreads upwards from the foot of the Cross. 


Pomp and Pageantry. 


BENOZzZO GOZZOLI, 1420-1497. GIOVANNI BOoccarti, C. 


1415-1480. It has been said, a little unkindly, that 
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Benozzo Gozzoli’s frescoes in the Riccardi Palace are 
merely “the Florentine apprentice’s dream of a holiday in 
the country on St. John’s Day.” But what a gorgeous holiday 
it is that this son of a doublet maker dreamed. The walls 
of the Riccardi Palace are still ablaze with Benozzo’s dream. 
Fra Angelico, who was his master, loved a pageant too, 
but it was the heavenly vision that invited Fra Angelico’s 
eyes. There is nothing of heaven in Benozzo’s dream of 
worldly pomp and power as the Magi, with magnificent 
retinue, wind through a beautiful if sophisticated landscape 
towards Bethlehem ; or in his gay and very earthly Paradise 
in the sanctuary of the chapel. Although a contemporary 


of Piero della Francesca’s, no Piero’s love of 


light informs the dream of this pageant maker. 


gleam of 
Benozzo 
Gozzoli gave the spectacle-loving Florentines just what they 
wanted, and when towards the end of his life, he, with the 
aid of many assistants, made the twenty-four frescoes on the 
walls of the Campo Santa at Pisa, the authorities, delighted 
and awed, presented him with a tomb therein that he might 
rest “in the midst of the glorious achievements of his lift 
His figures are splendid, his landscapes are splendid, and 
one is as heartless as the other. 

If Benozzo Gozzoli be the father ot pageants, Giovanni 
Angelico was the 


the ancestors (Fra 


earliest) of the Hymn of Praise pictures, wherein fair, curly 


Boccati is one of 


haired child angels laud the Virgin and Child. His sweet 
angel children stand beneath a cool canopy of trees and 
flowers, the light streaming from beneath the greenery ; but 
it is the predella, ‘The Way to Calvary,’ to this charming 





(Detail.) 


The Procession of the Magi. 


(Riccardi Palace, Florence. 


Photo. Alinari. ) By Benozzo Gozzoli. 
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Perugia. Photo. Anderson.) 


Hymn of Praise picture that gives Giovanni Boccati plac 
in our landscape hierarchy. He expressed himself in_ the 
decorative splendour of the procession, gay and cruel, and 


in that fine view of the sea, with the vast castle capped 


Predella to ‘‘The Hymn of Praise 


By Giovanni Boccati 


with white towers and red roofs, clouds floating in the blue 
sky, a pioneer water piece, dominated by a fairy palace, but 
with a real sea and sky. 

To be continued.\ 


Some Modern Pottery. 


By H. M. Pemberton. 
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HE term “ Pottery” is used now in a much wider 


sense than in earlier days, in fact, anything made 


‘ 


of clay, from “ bricks to statuettes,” may be classed 
under the general heading of Pottery. 

Formerly red unglazed earthenware was only known as 
terra-cotta ; but, while there is to-day a far greater variety 
of articles made of fired clay, there is a tendency to 
designate them all as pottery. Certainly the word is more 
comprehensive than that which is signified by the Latin 
Poterium, a drinking vessel, from which the word is derived. 
Bricks, tiles, vases, urns and table ware of one sort or another 
have been made for centuries, but every day seems to add to 
the list of objects made in pottery, and now must be included 
in the term such objects as letter-weights, door weights, clock 
cases, trays, even dress buttons, links and hatpins ! 

The fictile art is very ancient; it is impossible to say, 
with certainty, at what period in man’s history it began. 
Chinese legendary accounts tell us that the art of pottery 
was practised before 2000 B.c. Fragmentary evidences 
have been discovered which lead one to believe that with 
man’s domestication came pottery. 

“In Egypt,” says Dr. Birch, “the Egyptians attribute 
the art of pottery, together with the other arts and sciences, 
to the invention of the Gods,” and from the Egyptians 
Whether the Egyptians 
gained their knowledge from the Atlanteans, that “‘ godlike” 


are obtained the earliest records. 


race of beings whose influence may be traced on all the 


shores of the Atlantic, must ever remain a matter of con 
jecture. Certain it is, from representations on the walls 
of tombs at Medum in Egypt, that the arts of sculpture, 
painting, weaving and pottery were well known about 
3750 B.c., Z¢., in the time of Senefru, whose son Khufu or 


In the British 
Thothmes lI, 


Cheops built the Great Pyramid at Gizeh. 
Museum are bricks bearing the name of 
1633 B.c., and Rameses I, 1333 B.c., who, it is believed, 
was the Pharaoh who commanded the death of the children 
from which Moses so miraculously escaped. 


Among the chief potters of the past whose work remains 





By Miss Ethel Gray. 
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to us are the Egyp- 
tians, whose beauti- 
ful ware and famous 
blue glaze are uni- 
versally admired 

the Greeks, so cele- 
their 


brated for 


wonderful vases of 


which a vast num- 
fifteen 


- still 


ber about 
thousand 

various 
and the 


were 


exists in 
collections ; 
Romans, who 
great potters, though 
they probably de- 
know- 

the 


notice- 


rived their 


ledge from 
Greeks. <A 
able feature in 
Roman pottery is 
the number of lamps 
an- 


fact 


remain ; 
the 


which 





other, is 
By W. Moorcroft. that they spread the 
art to a great extent, 
many of the soldiers 
most probably being potters. Besides these are the Persians, 
whose artistic work is noted for its rich glazes and flowing 
lines; the Arabs, who introduced glazed pottery into Europe; 
the Moors, who brought lustre and lead glaze into Spain in 
the thirteenth century, though at the same time lead glazed 
tiles were made in France and England. One cannot leave 
out, even in the shortest note on pottery, the Chinese and 
Japanese, whose exquisite productions must ever be a 
source of joy to the beholder and of inspiration to the 
potter. The Chinese were potters before the Japanese, 
the latter appearing to have gained the art from the 





By Miss E. E. Mullins. 
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By Miss M. Richardson 


Koreans about 600 B.c., who, in their turn, probably had 
it from the Chinese. 

Nearer the present time come the Italians, who estab- 
lished their first factory at Faenza in Romagna, from which, 
possibly, is derived the name Faience, though some suggest 
that it is derived from Fayence, a town in Provence; and 
the Dutch, who brought Delft into England in the fifteenth 
century ; and many others along the long line of history. 

The growth of Pottery has been so admirably described 
by Ruskin that it is quoted here in his words, “ 
is first the need of cup and platter, especially of the cup... 


there 


you must have your cup to drink from: and to hold it 
conveniently you must put a handle to it, and to fill it 
when it is empty you must have a large pitcher of some 
sort, and to carry the pitcher you may most advisedly 
Modify the forms of these needful 
the 
drinking largely and drinking delicately, of pouring easily 


have two handles. 


possessions according to various requirements of 


out, or of keeping for years the perfume in; of storing in 
cellars or bearing from fountains; of sacrificial libation of 


Panathenaic treasure of oil, and sepulchral treasure of 
ashes—and you have a resultant series of beautiful form 
and decoration from the rude amphora of red earth up to 
Cellini’s vases of gems and crystal.” 

Looking back over the rich harvest of the past, one 
is tempted to wonder if improvement be possible and to 
feel that the potters of to-day will do well if they maintain 
the standard of excellence which they have before them 
The 
the 


yet modern work is in many ways better generally. 


technique is better, the colours are more varied, 
command over the glazes is greater than ever before. 
Lustre ware, giving that beautiful iridescence in the 
glaze for so long thought to have been caused only by the 
action of time and decay, has been revived in all its beauty 
and much advanced lately, especially by such men as 
Bernard Moore, De Morgan, Maw, Craven and Dunnill 
in England, and by Kerr and Armstrong and their successors 
in Ireland. Messrs. Allan at Poole, in Dorsetsnire, have 
done a quantity of excellent lustre ware as well as other 
one method of 


good work. A simple explanation of 
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By Gordon M. Forsyth. 
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obtaining these lustres is to say that it is caused by letting 
smoke into the kiln when at a dull red heat, the metals 
in the paint giving various colours: copper gives red, silver 
a yellow lustre under this treatment. Also lustre paint is 
now made ready prepared for application on the vase, etc. 


Glazes have also been brought to a great state of 


perfection ; many plain surfaces are made beautiful by the 
addition of a rich bright glaze. 

It is interesting to note the colours given by different 
metals. ‘Thus iron in certain preparations gives red, brown, 
yellow and green. Copper gives green, red, and many 
other colours, including the “ Egyptian” blues and greens. 
Gold and tin give the purple of Cassius. Cobalt gives 
blue, grey, and black. Lead and antimony give yellow ; 
and soon. ‘lin oxide makes these colours opaque, while 
zinc oxide will brighten them. 

Added to other advances, there is greater durability 
gained by perfection of firing and strong glaze, and cheap- 
ness of production. One might almost say fatal cheapness, 
for cheapness of material may lead to carelessness of 
structure and design. Also, when the materials are as 
inexpensive as clay, the facility to do moderately well 
contents many. Pottery is essentially an art in which the 
value of the finished article depends upon the work 
expended on it, for the cost of material is slight and the 
outlay for plant is moderate. It is quite within the bounds 
of the possible for many an artist or person of artistic 
taste and ability to have each his own little pottery in his 
garden, and to design and make his own cup and saucers, 
etc. This would be the “beau ideal” of pottery. 

Formerly many of the pottery factories belonged to 
dukes or princes, so that the cost of production was of no 
concern to the worker, but he was stimulated by a desire 
to please. Especi- 
ally was this the 
case in Japan— 
though it is possi- 
ble also that the 
fear of punishment 
may have been an 
incentive to careful 
work. Fortunately, 
in some ways, those 
days have passed 
by, though if some 
wealthy patron of 
art could be found 
to endow a school 
of crafts it might 
be to the advance- 
ment of the in- 
dustries. 

It is interesting 
to note that some 
of the methods em 
ployed by the an- 
cients are still in 
vogue to-day, in 
spite of the many 
facilities supplied by 
modern invention 


and machinery. 


By F. Moore Gordon. 
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By Joseph Hall 
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Many art schools 
in England now in- 
clude pottery. The 
first class to make 
pots from beginning 
to end was the Royal 
College of Art, where 
a school of pottery 
was established in 
1901. Others soon 
followed in various 
parts of the kingdom, 
and now, in this as 
in other artistic crafts, 
the Pandora’s box of 
treasures is opened 
and secrets for so long 
carefully guarded by 
“the trade” are ex- 
posed for those who 
care to avail them- 
selves of the oppor- 
tunity. Dr. Johnson, 


in his unsuccessful attempts at the factory in Chelsea, 
where he was allowed to use the oven but was denied 


access to the “ mixing-room,” would doubtless have eagerly 


seized the opportunities which are now available to students 
of the craft. In England the modern tendency is to 
encourage by all possible means the combination of the 
crafts with design. That designers shall also make, that 
crafismen shall design in their own craft, is the aim. To 
produce, in fact, artists who can also manufacture. 

In France it is otherwise ; the design schools and the 


trade schools are kept distinct. 


In fact, Mons. Louvrier 


de Lajolais, the director of the two Ecoles des Arts 
Décoratif-—-the Limoges Pottery Works and the Beauvais 





By George Bedford. 


Tapestry Looms 

is quite opposed to 
the idea of mixing 
the design school 
with the trade to 
which it applies. 
It seems strange 
that the French, 
usually so quick to 
seize a_ technical 
advantage, should 
be opposed to a 
scheme which must 
assuredly lead to 
fitness of design to 
material in one case, 
and to the appre- 
ciation of line and 
colour in the other. 
It is impossible to 
foretell the full 
effect of this move- 
ment in England 
on the art of Pot- 
tery, or, indeed, any 
of the artistic crafts, 


for the same facilities 
are offered in almost 
all; but it is safe to 
say that the tendency 
must be to add to 
the general apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful 
as well as to fitness 
and perfection of de- 
sign ; and, though the 
factories may com- 
plain, a step forward 
has been taken. A 
knowledge of the 
method of manufac- 
ture must lead to an 
understanding of the 
achievements of those 
who have mastered 
the craft, as well as 
to appropriateness of 
design on the purely 


decorative side. 





By Joseph E. Rawson 


It may partly account for a certain steadiness, sound 


ness, almost stateliness, of 


in modern English 


pottery as compared with the more fantastic imagination 


shown in the French school. 


The work of modern factories is so well known as to 


need no more than a passing word. 


lhe choice productions 


of the Worcester works, the richness of the Crown Derby, 


the refinement of Minton and Wedgwood, the versatility 
of Messrs. Doulton, the excellent work done by Messrs. 


Copeland and Messrs. 


Pilkington, and other firms too 


numerous to mention, is familiar in all our large towns. 
The attention of the reader is directed rather to the work 


of a few artists whose work is conspicuous individually 


artists who put as much 
care and thought into 
a pot as into a picture, 
whose work reaches 
a standard of excel- 
lence which dignifies 
and combines the art 
and craft of pottery. 
The work of Mr. 


Howson Taylor is well 


known for its beauty of 


colour and form and 
perfection of “ pot- 
ting.” The colour- 
ings vary from simple 
hues to the most 
richly contrasted and 
wonderfully combined 
effects that one can 
imagine, while the 
whole production is 
tasteful and re- 
strained. Mr. 
Taylors “ Ruskin” 
pottery has been 
awarded the Grand 





By W. Moorcroft. 

















SOME MODERN POTTERY. 


Prize at the Inter 
national _Exhibi- 
tions at St. Louis, 
Milan, and Lon- 
don, and two at 
Brussels last year. 
Such work must 
be seen to be 
appreciated to the 
full; it may well 


be a source of in 





and younger 
workers in the 
field of pottery. 
Mr. William 


Burton (of Messrs. Pilkington’s) has done great service to 


By G. A. Lowis 


pottery, especially as regards colour. His study of the 
chemistry of colour and his indefatigable experiments have 
been rewarded by a certainty of obtaining results previously 
supposed to be unattainable. The old saying that “the 
potter's pallet is a restricted one” loses its point when one 
regards the productions of modern pottery. 

Some examples are illustrated of interesting work by 
Mr. William Moorcroft. 


slip outline, 


rhe pattern is drawn by a raised 
the colouring obtained by rich soft glazes 
which give a very pleasing effect. Mr. Moorcroft has a 
great command over his craft and a style which he is 
making quite his own, and, though in one or two instances 
the shapes are not such as one usually expects to see in 


is distinctly good and should find a 


pottery, the work 
ready market. 


Some fine bowls by Mr. Thackeray Turner are worthy 


4y 





spiration to other 


to 
sat 


of notice. Charming 


n design and good 


in craftsmanship, 
they show a delight- 
ful sense of pleasure 
in the execution of 
even the smallest de- 
tails. ‘The bow! illus- 
trated is interesting 
in design and 
thoughtfully worked 
out. It is this feel 
ing of pleasure in 


the “doing” of the 


work which raises a 


piece of pottery 
above the level ol! 
the mere com 


mercial commodity 


and causes it to 





rank as a work of 
art. The vase by 
Mr. Joseph E. 


Rawson is a 


By Gordon M. Forsyth 


ee 0d 


piece, evidently inspired by Italian pottery. It is painted 
in orange lustre on a light ground, and makes an interesting 
piece of « olour. rhe idea of placing one’s name on a vase 
makes it quite individual, though one wonders why an 
Englishman, even though under Italian influence, should 
translate his name, unless it be to disguise it. 

Five drug vases are illustrated showing widely different 
Ihree of them are examples 


Moore Gordon is 1n 


treatments of the subject. 


of lustre painting: that by Mr. F. 








Ruskin Pottery. 
By W. Howson Taylor 
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ruby lustre on an ivory ground, very freely treated—it 
gives a satisfactory effect. Mr. Richard Joyce has used 
successfully two lustres, silver and ruby, the upper fish being 
in silver, ona light ground. Mr. Mycock’s is painted ona 
M. Wilson, with 


its quaint motto, “Sunshine follows Shadow follows Sun- 


blue ground. ‘The drug vase by Mr. E. 


shine” is interesting as an example of outline decoration 
The 
Norman D. Walker is executed in slip and 
sgrafitto and produces an effect entirely different from any 


in blue and brown overglaze on an ivory ground. 
vase by Mr. 
of the other drug vases. It is well considered, and the 
ornament is interesting. 

Two ornamental vases by Mr. Gordon M. Forsyth are 
good examples of lustre painting. The Lion, which one 
feels is somewhat attenuated, is in silver on a blue ground, 
and the pattern on the second vase is in ruby on a white 
ground. Both are good in shape and decoration. Mr. 
Forsyth with Mr. Joyce and Mr. Mycock have for some 
time been working for Messrs. Pilkington and Co. 

Three examples are shown of the work of Mr. Pascoe 
Tunnicliff. The colour and glazing are distinctly good, and, 
though comparatively only at the beginning of his career 
as a potter, Mr. Tunnicliff's “ Vasco” ware has been very 
successful, and has gained well merited distinction at 
Brussels and Liverpool and elsewhere. 

Two sgrafitto bowls are shown (Miss Ethel Gray and 


Mr. H. 


slackburn), 


These with the vases by Mr. Joseph 


R. FRANK GIBSON continues active as 
pean adviser to the National Gallery of Victoria, 
Melbourne. 


Euro- 


N 
Hitherto there has been no example 


in any of the Commonwealth galleries of the art of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, John Hoppner, or George Morland. 
With moneys provided by the Felton Bequest a_ picture 
The 
Reynolds is a portrait of his favourite niece, ‘Theophila, or 
more familiarly “ Offy,” Palmer. 


by each has recently been secured for Melbourne. 


It was secured from Sir 
William Bennett, whose wonderful collection of blue and 
white porcelain attracted much attention when exhibited 
in Bond Street last year. Prior to that the picture belonged 
to the late Lord Currie, at whose sale, held by Messrs. 


Phillips, Son, and Neale in July, 1906, it fetched 950 gs. 






British Pictures 


Ruskin Pottery. 


By W. Howson Taylor. 


Hall and Mr. George Bedford and the plaque ot Mr. 
G. A. Lowis, show the possibilities of effect gained by this 
Hall's 


pot is interesting in the alternation of light on dark and dark 


delightful method. The band of ornament on Mr. 


on light obtained by simple means. Mr. George Bedford's 
vase is eminently “ pot” in shape. The ornament is happily 
placed and the design well suited to the method. 

In the two plaques illustrated the methods used are 
quite different ones. That by Mr. Lowis in sgraffito, 
a dark 


ground, the effect obtained by great simplicity; that by 


Italian in character, shows the ornament light on 


Miss Mullins is executed in overglaze and lustre painting, 
the pattern is dark on a lightish ground, the glaze and 
lustre together give great variety, and the general feeling 
of the decoration is essentially modern. 

A vase by Mr. Lowis is shown in overglaze painting, 
in which figures are successfully treated. Figures on a 
vase have also been well managed by Miss M. Richardson. 
The colouring, rich and strong, is well carried by the 
“amplitude ” 

The 


decoration is quite in keeping and carries out the Persian 


of the shape. 


vase by Mr. Lever is beautifully shaped, the 
feeling of the design in the colouring with its blues, greens 
and orange. Mr. Moore's vase is quieter in colour, though 
the pattern is more “ busy.” 

With such examples as these before us, one cannot help 


feeling that pottery is very much alive at the present day. 





for Melbourne. 


Sir William Bennett lent the portrait to the Burlington 
Arts Club in the The 
known mezzotint done by John Raphael Smith in 1777, 


Fine winter of 1906-7. well- 


prints of which were published at five shillings each, 


is based on this or a similar picture. A particularly fine 


State I of the Smith mezzotint brought 185 gs. in 


1903, while a State II made 205 gs. at the Theobald 
sale in April, gro. Hoppner’s ‘ Mrs. Robinson 


(Perdita), also from the Bennett collection, formerly 


belonged to Walter Pleydell-Bouverie. It is one of several 
versions of the subject, the best known of which, sold 
at Christie’s in 1896, belongs to Mr. Carl Meyer. George 
Morland’s ‘ The Farm Yard’ was recently on view at Messrs. 


Agnews. 
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PASSING 


Passing Events. 


“THE aart-sensation season has opened ominously for 

| England. Lord Sackville has sold from the Knole 
collection Gainsborough’s portrait of Miss Linley with her 
brother Thomas Linley. The new owner's name-was not 
announced at the time of the transfer; but in the case of 
Velazquez’ three-quarter length of Philip IV of.Spain, the 
purchaser is given as Mr. Frick of New York. Both pic- 
tures changed hands at enormous prices, exceeded only by 
the £100,000 for which the Marquis of Lansdowne has 
agreed to part with‘ The Mill, by Rembrandt, reproduced 


in THE ART JOURNAL, 1909, p. 296. 


ESS than two years ago the fate of this superlatively 
L. fine picture was in j¢ opardy, so far as Bowood was 
concerned. But months went by and there was reassuring 
news. No doubt exists now, unfortunately, that the famous 
landscape will leave its home, and unless a financialmiracle 
happens the picture will be lost to England. The desirable 
resting-place for this masterpiece is the National Gallery in 
Trafalgar Square, where, directly it was placed on loan in 
March, it attracted a vast number of people. Deducting 
Lord Lansdowne’s promised contribution of 4 5,000, there 
remains £95,000 to be collected. It will be remembered 
that an anonymous lady gave # 40,000 towards the #7 2,000¢ 
for which the National Art-Collections Fund secured Hol- 
bein’s ‘Duchess of Milan’ in 1909, and without the interven- 
tion of such a wealthy patriot it is unlikely that ‘The Mill’ 


can be acquired for the nation 


“* OOD progress is recorded by the Scottish Modern 
i. Arts Association in its fourth Report. Seven works 
have been acquired, five by direct purchase and two through 
the generosity of members. ‘The pictures are Mr. Orpen’s 
‘A Bloomsbury Family,’ Mr. Mackie’s ‘ Piazetta,’ Mr. Alex- 
ander’s ‘ Auld Freens,’) Mr. MacGeorge’s * Kirkcudbright,’ 
Mr. Houston's ‘A Winter Morning,’ Mr. Burn-Murdock’s 
‘Cabs in Mount Street, and Mr. R. Gemmell Hutchison’s 


‘ Bairnies Cuddle Doon.’ 


\ T Christie's, a proof of Mr. Cameron’s etching ‘ The 
os 


Seven Sisters, York Minster’ has reached the record 


price of 120 gs.: the artist’s Belgian set of ten etchings 
brought 300 gs., Whistler's ‘The Garden’ etching realised 
145 gs. On February 11 a new sale room idol was 
found in W, A. Hobday (1771-1831), whose Hoppner-like 


‘Portrait of a Lady’ fetched 1,350 gs. 


\ TOTING was equally divided between Mr. R. Gemmell 
Hutchison and Mr. C. H. Mackie for membership 
of the Royal Scottish Academy: by the casting vote of 
the President, Sir James Guthrie, Mr. Hutchison was 
chosen .... Miss Rose Barton and Mr. F. Cadogan 
Cowper have been elected members, and Mr. F. Cayley 
Robinson and Mr. Charles Sims, Associates of the Royal 
Society of Painters in Water Colours. Sir Sidney 
Colvin, Professor Legros and Mr. E. F. Strange are now 
Hon. Fellows of the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers. 


EVENTS. 


Miss Theophila Palmer 


(Melbourne 
By Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A 


Gallery 


were ‘Mrs. Hartley and Child, by Reynolds, a 


es Sir William Agnew’s bequests to the nation 
/ 
portrait of Sir John Tenniel by Holl, and a sketch in water 
colours by F. Walker for ‘ The Harbour of Refuge,’ which 
will be hung in the Tate Gallery near the finished picture 
which was given by Sir William in 1893. 
i be famous statue, ‘ Lycidas, by Mr. J. Havar 
lhomas, is now exhibited at the Tate Gallery : it is 
the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Sadler through the National Art 
Collections Fund. A portrait of Delane has been presented 
to the National Portrait Gallery, and a Courbet finds a 


home in the National Gallery. 


: now possesses a public statue to the memory 
of Wilham Etty, R.A., and a loan exhibition ot 


paintings has been arranged lately in the city. 


M R. R. T. HEAPE of Rochdale has given to the 
4 Art Gallery, Rochdale, many pictures during recent 
years, and he has now supplemented his gifts by a further 
donation of thirty pictures, including works by Sir E. A 
Waterlow, Mr. David Murray, Mr. Brangwyn, Mr. Aumonie: 
and Mr. Yeend King. An extension of the Gallery is in 


progress. 


| = XHIBITIONS recently opened have included the 
4s twenty-ninth of the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers 
and the fifth of the Modern Society of Portrait Painters. 
Under the presidency of Mr. Frank Short, R.A., the Com 
mittee brought together at the Gallery in Pall Mall a good 
collection of prints, with a retrospective sec tion devoted to 


work by the late Sir F. Seymour Haden and R. W. Macbeth 
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The Farm Yard. 


(Melbourne Gallery.) 


By George Morland. 


rhe etching tools used by the Founder and first President 
were shown also, and demonstrations of printing were 
arranged. Some striking portraits in the Piccadilly Galleries 
were by Mr. Lambert, Mr. Philpot and Mr. Birley. 


\ ESSRS. AGNEWS'’ forty-fourth Exhibition of Water- 
1 l colours was remarkable, as usual, for the fine 
quality of each picture: these annual collections are models 
of thoughtful elimination. Messrs. Connell showed etchings 
representative of the best work of the present day, and 
Messrs. Goupil “ presented” works in monochrome by the 
Society of Graver-Printers in Colour. At the Leicester 
Galleries, Mr. James Aumonier, Mr. Hugh Norris and Mr. 
George Belcher were represented, while Mr. H. M. Livens, 
Mr. J. R. K. Duff and Mr. W. B. E. Ranken monopolised 
most of the Goupil Galleries. Mr. C. J. Holmes drew 
many admirers to the Carfax Gallery, Mr. F. H. S. Shepherd 
showed one phase of his art at the Chenil Gallery, Mr. 
Lamorna Birch and Mr. Wake Cook were under the 
wing of the Fine Art Society, and the claims of Hollar as 
an etcher were put forward by Mr. Gutekunst. At the 
Baillie Gallery the sixth Exhibition of Flower paintings was 
very attractive, and works by the late Edouard Rischgitz 


were to be seen. 


Y UMEROUS scholarships are available in connection 
4 with the London County Council Schools. Imme- 
diate application should be made to the Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment. 


Recent Publications. 


To such an extent have modern processes superseded older methods 
that woodcuts seem to belong to a period farther back than is really 
the case. The woodcuts of Frederick Sandys are so important in 


the history of black and white’ illustration, 
and they are so beautiful in themselves, 
that Mrs, Sandys has done a service to 
students by gathering the examples scattered 
in many magazines and publishing thei in 
a form suitable for easy reference. The 
arusts of “the sixties” are already old 
masters, and among them Sandys was excep- 
tionally gifted. His illustrations may be 
studied with advantage by all artists who wish 
to excel in compe sition and te hnique, and to 
collectors his work is full of interest. The 
book of reproductions, with notes, may be 
obtained from Mrs. Sandys, 5, Hogarth 


Road, Kensington, price 5s. 


Mrs. Kussell Barrington writes well 


and, with the help of well-chosen quota- 
tions from Constable, R. L. Stevenson, 
Walter Pater, Walter Bagehot, Arthur 
Symons, D. S. MacColl and other authori 
ties, has written a series of illuminaiing 
chapters under the title of Essays on 
the Purpose of Art (Longmans, Green, 
12s. 6¢.}. The book is really a sequel to 
earlier monographs on Leighton and Watts, 
in which the author showed her aptitude 
for writing on art, especially with reference 
to the two eminent painters she knew so 
well. One of Mrs. Barrington’s conclusions 
against present-day conditions of life is 
this :—‘* Outside any vitality inspired by 
professional work in church, army, navy and law, the salient ruling 
interests of this century are obviously for mu-ic, science, gambling and 


motoring.” 


Mrs. E. M. Ward’s Reminiscences, edited by Elliott 
O’Donnell (Pitman, 12s. 6d.) is a book packed with interesting 
recollections. Grand-daughter of James Ward, R.A., niece of John 


Jackson, R.A., great-niece of George Morland and of William Ward, 


A.R.A., wife, at the age of sixteen, of E. M. Ward, R.A., mother of 
Leslie Ward (‘*Spy’’), Mrs. Ward may fairly claim to have been 
always ‘‘in the swim” in the art world. An accomplished artist her- 
self and a teacher of ready sympa‘hies, Mrs. Ward has endeared herself 
to a great many people of all classes. (ueen Victoria gave her com 
missions, and she knew intimately many other members of the Royal 
Family. She was introduced to Turner, and has known most artists 
of her time. Wilkie Collins, Dickens, Lewis Carroll, Cruikshank, 
Ruskin, Edmund Yates, and a host of other names occur in these 


Pp ies. 


Admirers of Baxter prints will welcome the extensive monograph 
on ‘‘the picture printer of the nineteenth century,”” George Baxter 
(Sampson Low, Marston, 2Is.). Mr. C. T. Courtney Lewis, who 
has already published a book on the subject, has developed his original 
theme and produced a work which will be invaluable to enthusiastic 
experts. Baxter prints have considerable fascination for those who 
have sought out examples, and the full story of the artist’s life and 
achievements will appeal to many collectors. Numerous illustrations 


are given, some in colours, 


The series of handbooks begun by Sir Walter Armstrong’s volume 
on art in Great Britain and Ireland now includes Art in Northern 
Italy (Heinemann, 6s.).. This remarkable work of reference and 
in-truction contains innumerable illustrations, small but adequate, of 
buildings, pictures, and other works, with essays by Signor Corrado 
Ricci. It should be in the hands of every traveller and student. 


Mr. Francis Bond’s second volume on Wood Carvings in 
English Churches (Henry Frowde, 6s.), deals with stalls and 
tabernacle work, Bishops’ Thrones and Chancel Chairs. It is well 
illustrated and forms an historical treatise of much value to archzologists, 


architects and the public. 


A new edition of the illustrated Catalogue of Furniture, Miniatures 
and other objects of art in the Wallace collection has been issued, 


price Is. 
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Milton 


at Chalfont St. Giles. 
By W. Monk, R.E 


Milton's “‘ Pretty Box 


and Art. 


By Lewis Lusk. 


A{ R. W. MONKR’S illustrations of places associated 
L with Milton, and the views of St. Giles, Cripple- 


gate, where the poet lies buried, and where 
stands his statue by Mr. Horace Montford, lead one to 
consider how else has pictorial art been associated with 
the famous Puritan. 

“JT Allegro” and “Il Penseroso” seem to be studies 
Do we find our best 
Such a 


in the artistic 
happiness in being gay or in being in earnest? 
question lies at the root of an artist’s impulses, and 
concerns his work a great deal. 

Cambridge has many a son distinguished in the Arts, 
taking that term broadly, but Christ’s College is par- 
ticularly proud of Milton. The time which he spent 
there was an important part of his life, and there he 
wrote some of his memorable poetry. 

In 1908 the College held its Milton Tercentenary, with 
an exhibition of his portraits and writings. ‘The Tercen- 
tenary volume contains an account of the Milton portraits 
by Dr. G. C. Williamson, chief authority on this subject, 
who has himself a collection of them. These he permitted 
to be exhibited, and in 1909 the same favour was granted 
to the Hampstead Library—the old home of C. Stan- 
field, R.A.—where those of us who had the opportunity 


temperament. 


May, Igri. 


Williamson’s discourse upon them ex- 


of hearing Dr. 
perienced an unusual! treat. From this and his essay we 
learned that many Milton prints are not true portraits 
of the poet, though accepted as such, before 1860. Further, 
that Mr. John Fitchett Marsh settled this in a treatise, 
published in the Transactions of the Historic Society 
of Lancashire and Cheshire, vol xii. 

“ He (Mr. Marsh) was able, on this occasion, to exhibit 
to the Society over 150 prints. . . . To his list, all later 
collectors owe a very great deal, and it has been accepted 
as a standard by which the value and extent of other 
collections may be measured ; while the theories set forth 
by Mr. Marsh have, as a rule, been accepted.” 

The searching and informative essay is followed by 
a Catalogue of Portraits exhibited. Both form a valuable 
reference for future ages, especially as an account is given 
of the “ pretended portraits,” chief of which is the miniature 
by Cooper, a fine work long accepted by the public as 
a favourite portrait, but which bears no resemblance to 
Milton. 

As to the earliest 
C. Jansen, was found by Dr. Williamson in the collection 
of Mr. J. Passmore Edwards. It was only traced in 1908, 


and is thus referred to by Aubrey in his notes written 


pertrait of him, this work, by 


> 
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Ludlow Castle. 


By J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 
From the Engraving by E. Goodall. 


shortly after Milton’s death: “ao. pM. 1619. He was 
ten years old, as by his picture and was then a poet: his 
schoolmaster was then a Puritan in Essex who cut his 
(7.e. Milton’s) hair short.” 

The most important of the later ones is the original 
work by Faithorne, now in possession of Sir Robert H. 
Hobart, K.C.V.O., who has descent from Milton and 
Hampden. “This is,” as Marsh reminds us, “the only 
likeness of the poet taken at a mature age and _ pub- 
lished with what we may deem his consent during his 
lifetime, and it has been the subject of more frequent 
copies than any other print. The original impression, 
in which the poet is declared as being sixty-two years old, 
is dated 1670, and the engraving, which appeared in 
Milton’s History of Britain, for that year, bears the 
name of the artist, William Faithorne, and the express 
statement that it was both drawn and engraved by him, 
and from life. The first state of the print bore the date 
1670, and this state is of extreme rarity, Louis Fagan 
declaring in his book on Faithorne, that in the Roupell 
sale, July 5, 1887, a print of it (Lot 127) fetched £31. 
This is a price which would be much increased if the 
print were now to come into the market. Of the early 
history of the original drawing we know very little. It 
is believed to have been in the possession of the Tonsons, 
the publishers,” but some confusion in the matter has 
arisen. 

Faithorne, said by some to be the best artist of that 
age, was a soldier also. He and another famous engraver, 
Hollar, were associated in the famous defence of Basing 
House during the Civil War. The best of his art he 
seems to have learned from Nanteuil, in France. 


JOURNAL. 


‘Tennyson, in his “ Palace of Art” saw the poet as “a 
seraph strong,” but an artist prefers Macaulay’s lines about 
the Fairy Queen of the instinct for beauty and truth, who 


** Lighted Milton’s darkness with the blaze 
Of the bright ranks who guard the Eternal Throne.” 


Puritanism was originally hostile to shows and symbols, 
but upon its rugged peak Nature in time crept, and brought 
artistic growths. 

Unquestionably, Puritan though he was, Milton had 
the artistic vision and described what he saw. His appeal 
to the illustrator seems to increase as time proceeds, For 
long, it produced but slight response. 

The list compiled by Mr. C. Sayle of books by or 
relating to Milton, in the University of Cambridge, or lent 
for the Tercentenary Exhibition, indicates that one of the 
earliest illustrated editions of his poetry was in 1688, the 
fourth edition, “ adorn’d with sculptures.” 

Such works have scant interest to a modern artist, being 
engravings, very stiff and artificial, inscribed “ B. de Medina 
inven. M., Burgesse, sculps.” ‘Though full of figure-drawing 
carefully learned, their formality wearies modern taste, and 
their rendering of natural objects would have stirred Mr. 
Ruskin to a more than usually magnificent wrath. In one, 
the serpent stands impossibly on the tip of his tail, nor are 
other absurdities lacking throughout the series. 

To 1741 belongs a volume published by J. and R. 
Tonson, with a fairly good frontispiece of three poets 
meeting, by G. Vertue, and some conventional engravings 
by P. Fourdrinier. 

In 1802 come two volumes of something better. A 
mixed frontispiece to this contains the Cooper “ portrait,” 
engraved by William Sharp, with tasteful surrounding design 
by G. B. Cipriani and E. F. Burney. ‘The illustrations by 





L Allegra. 


By R. Westall, R.A. 
From the Engraving by F. Bacon. 














MILTON AND ART. 13! 


W. Hamilton possess beauty of the classic sort, while those 
by Fuseli have a wider fame, notably the ‘ Departure from 
Eden,’ 

In 1825 are two small volumes, “ Paradise Lost,” with 
one illustration by ‘I’. Stothard and others by R. Westall, 
pretty Arcadian things, as also may be called his later ones 
to “ Paradise Regained,” etc. (1827). 

Those designed and engraved in 1827 by John Martin 
are wonderful expressions of vastness, especially that of 
Satan enthroned, and the dividing of Night from Day. 
But though he is often superior to Dore, whom he 
resembles, Dore’s ‘ Vision of the Angel advancing through 
the Garden’ is a better work. In Martin’s the figures 
are quite overpowered by the landscape. Dore in his 
illustrations of 1866, since reprinted, has avoided a mistake 
of that sort. 

The Turner edition-de-luxe (if one may so term such 
small volumes) was published in 1835, edited by Sir E. 
Brydges, who, despite occasional peevishness, had a fine 
literary taste. 

These ‘Turner drawings, and the others, appeared in a 
good single volume published by William Tegg in 1852. 
Here is seen to better advantage ‘The Fall of the Rebel 
Angels, that awesome yet apparently simple suggestion 
of fearful depth, which it took a genius like Milton's to 
imagine and speak of, and a genius like Turner's to render. 


‘The Expulsion from Paradise’ and ‘ Shipwreck of Lycidas’ 





The Expulsion from Paradise 


By J. M. W. Turner, R.A 


are little gems. Besides, are portraits engraved by 
W. C. Edwards from those by C. Jansen and Vertue, 
and from a Romney picture of ‘ Milton dictating 
Paradise Lost.’ Westall’s fine figures of Satan 
(engr. Graves) and L’Allegra (engr. F. Bacon) add 
distinction. 

The engravers of the Turners are E. Goodall, 
R. Brandard, W. Miller, J. Cousen, F. Bacon. 
These are good names, some of which are associated 
with the later celebrated engravings in Ruskin’s 
works. 

Milton is too great to be either classic or 
romantic. He is both. And the same may be said 
of Turner's ‘ Ludlow Castle: Rising of the Water 
Nymphs.’ We see a blend of classic and romantic 
sentiment in this exquisite tiny production. As to 
the ‘ Temptation on the Mountain,’ one seems to find 
uncountable human places in this inch or two of 
paper. It is a wonder of the rendering of distance, 
even for Turner. 

W. Harvey’s illustrations of the Poetical Works, in 
1843, are in the same semi-Oriental style as his 
Shakespeare and Arabian Nights, with not much 
human character, but with charming groups and fairy- 





like groves. In 1848 is a notable volume from the 
Art Union of London, in which occurs a drawing by 
R. Doyle. 

In 1849 the fine “L’Allegro” volume of the 
London Etching Club contains good work by the 


The Fall of the Rebel Angels. 


By J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 
From the Engraving by E. Goodall. 
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The Church of St. Giles, Cripplegate. 
Langham Sketch by W. Monk, R.E. 


R.A.’s C. W. Creswick, 
among others. 
Linton in a smaller volume, 1859. 
came Birket Foster’s vignette-like etchings of “ L’ Allegro 
and “ I] Penseroso.” 

In 1858 came a “ Comus” illustrated by Birket Foster, 
Harrison Weir, F. R. Pickersgill (R.A.), also E. H. Corbould, 
whose style is better seen here than later, with Sir John 
Gilbert, in a cheaper volume. 

The work of G. Doré (1866) has reappeared in 1882 
and 1889. Its popularity is undoubted, and it is preferable 
to the gentler, fainter outline plates of F. Thrupp, 1879. 

William Blake’s illustrations to “ Paradise Lost,’ made 
when he was fifty, were exhibited at the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club in 1876. In 1906 they were published in a 
volume from the Lyceum Press, Liverpool, in colours, with 
a suitable preface by Sydney Style. 

To the seventies belong the /oetical Works, illustrated 
by T. Seccombe, and an American illustrated edition of 
“ L’ Allegro,” 1877. 

The painter-etcher, Samuel Palmer’s beautiful ‘ Eastern 
Gate’ and other illustrations of Milton’s shorter poems, 


Cope, R. Redgrave, and T. 
These were engraved on wood by W. J. 
Between the two, 1855, 


, 


were published in 1889. 

Mr. William Strang’s 1896, bear 
evidence of the influence of Professor Legros, sometimes 
more so than an appreciator of Mr. Strang’s individuality 
could quite wish. Still, Legros’ Puritan strength is very 
suitable to Milton’s stern power, and it all makes for artistic 
righteousness. Since then, the most individual work asso- 
ciated with Milton’s verse has been that of Mr. R. Anning 


twelve etchings, 
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Bell, Mr. L. Pissaro, Mr. Garth Jones’ strong simplicity, 
a fascinating title-page by Mr. C. Ricketts, and the lovely 
atmospheric suggestions of Mr. W. Hyde. One forbears 
from naming others of less originality who have attempted 
SO serious a task. 

*‘Comus’ is too 


As to paintings, Sir E. Landseer’s 


well known to need description. In later years have come 
other illustrative pictures by famous hands. From Munkacsy, 
‘Milton dictating to his daughters,’ which was shown at the 
Paris Exhibition in 1878, and is said by the artist's biographer. 
F. Walther Ilges, to have had an extraordinary success. 
From G. H. Boughton, R.A., a work of more charm, though 
less power, painted in 1885, is ‘Milton’s meeting with 
Andrew Marvell.’ But most satisfactory to the student of 
character is the picture produced in 1877 by the strong 
thoughtful art of Ford Madox ‘Cromwell, 
Protector of the Vaudois,” is a piece of great art, containing 
a most striking portrait of Milton in a characteristic attitude. 
It is reproduced in the excellent Zife of Madox Brown 
(published 1896) by Mr. F. M. Hueffer, who says: “ From 
a scrap of paper in his hand, Cromwell dictates to Milton 
the terms of the famous despatch of May 26, 1658—the 
while the 


Brown. 


proclamation is to be seen in the Record Office 





The Cripplegate Statue to Milton. 
By Horace Montford. 














The Church of St. Giles, Cripplegate 
By W. Monk, R.E 
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poet Latinises them in language fit to lay before the French 


King. . . . Andrew Marvell, in turn, writes from the 
dictation of the blind poet. 

* Milton, his face full of the tranquillity that so often 
ennobles the expression of the blind, is the exact reverse of 
His features are delicately cut, illumined with 


his clothing and attitude are 


Cromwell. 
all the inward fire of genius ; 
alike precise and calculated. His legs are crossed in his 
favourite and characteristic manner, and while he ‘ mouths 


The 
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out his hollow o’s and as’ for Marvell to set down on 
the parchment, he motions with his hand—a delicate, poet’s 
hand—to restrain the Protector’s indignant flow of words. 
He is, in fact, both the great poet and the merciless 
precisian,” 

Possibly this picture may not be so well known as the 
others mentioned. But as the public is coming to think 
more of Madox Brown, the due may yet be given to the 


work of the Pre-Raphaelite pioneer. 


Glamour of Landscape.—IV.’ 


By C. Lewis Hind. 


The Genius of Giovanni. 


“ IOVANNI BELLINI, 1428 (?)-1516. ‘The father, 
x Jacopo, was great; the elder son, Gentile, was 
great; but the Giovanni, 

genius. He lived to be nearly ninety. We think of him, 
not in his brilliant youth, not in his splendid manhood, 
In him the glamour of 
Bellini ! 
it stands for 


younger son, was a 


but as “the aged Giovanni.” 
landscape appears joyously apparelled. The 
very name evokes serenity and loveliness ; 
the ripe dawn of art in Venice. So forceful and persuasive 
was the art of Giovanni that, although but four works on 
that marvellous wall of pictures in the Venetian Room of 
the National Gallery bearing his name can indisputably be 
attributed to him, even those that proceeded from his 


studio or from his pupils seem to have ingathered the 


* Continued from page 119. 


glamour of the Bellini vision. Whether No. 599 in the 
National Gallery, the ‘Madonna of the Meadow,’ as it has 
been prettily called, is by Giovanni Bellini or by Marco 
Basaiti, a pupil who loved landscape, the pearly background 
pastoral is an endless joy. Giovanni's absolutely is ‘ The 


the with a 


Museum at Venice, 
also the ‘ Religious 


but 


Crucifixion’ in Correr 
panorama of water, islands and hills ; 
Allegory ’ at the 
formal landscape filling half this mystery picture, and also 


Florence, with beautiful somewhat 


that delightful little sea-piece at Venice, suave naturalism 
and bright fancy, called ‘ Venus, Queen of the World,’ one 
of the five small allegories he painted. 

But to understand the charm and potency of Giovanni 
as landscape painter it is not necessary to travel further 
There, on that wall in 


than National Gallery. 


the Venetian Room, is a Giovanni sunset and a Giovanni 


our 


dawn. ‘The sunset is, of course, the glowing ‘ Agony in the 





National Gallery. Photo. Hanfstaengl. 


Christ’s Agony in the Garden. 


By Giovanni Bellini. 











THE GLAMOUR 


Garden’ and so shining is this warm twilight, so fascinating 
the edges of the clouds illumined by the setting sun, so 
intimate the waters of the brook Cedron, dividing the 
sad Betrayed from the Betrayer, that one really forgets 
that it is an ‘Ayony in the Garden.’ The colour is all 
Giovanni's, but the design is mainly his father’s, to be found 
in the precious Sketch Book of Jacopo Bellini in the British 
Museum. I think if Giovanni had felt the motive deeply 
he could hardly have curled the hair of the praying Christ 
and the sieeping disciples. 
‘The Blood of the Redeemer’ with the blue hills and the 
breaking sky he painted the dawn. Sunset, a dawn, and, 
perhaps, a wood all shimmering with a myriad of glittering 
light 


This wood, however, where St. Peter Martyr 


leaves, and crowding trunks through which the 
glimmers. 
is meeting an ungainly death in a setting of nature peace- 
This 
is almost a companion picture to the much smaller ‘ Meeting 
of the Child Jesus and St. John’ at Berlin. 

As boys Titian and 
Think of it! And 
Durer knew “the aged Giovanni” in Venice in 


That 


fully indifferent, is now given to Rocco Marconi. 


Giovanni's influence was immense. 
Giorgione both worked in his studio. 
Albert 
1506. And Giovanni was long 


knew Mantegna. 


before, when he and his brother were boys in Padua, 
working in their father’s school, wondering at the works 


of Donatello. Young Andrea Mantegna fell in love with 





Venus, Queen of the World. 


(Venice. Photo, Alinari.) 
By Giovanni Bellini. 
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In the sombre landscape of 


ww 
uw 





Landscape with the Death of St. Peter Martyr. 


National Gallery. 
Photo. Hanfstaengl. ) 


? By Rocco Marconi. 


and married their sister Nicolosa, and the influence of his 


master mind had no small effect on pliable, sensitive 
Giovanni, who felt the glamour of landscape, but not the 


agony of Christ. 


Mantegna and a Fellow Student. 


ANDREA MANTEGNA, 1431-1506. Bono bA FERRARA, 


ACTIVE 1450-60. It seems almost sacrilege to associate 
grim and grave Mantegna with the glamour of landscape— 
Mantegna of the “ strenuous and morose temper,” immersed 
in the antique, who clarified his classicism with an intensity 
of draughtsmanship that makes his poignant figures, when 
he wills, unforgettable. Structure rather than glamour was 
the pre-occupation in landscape of morose Mantegna, anti- 
Compare the severity of his 


quarian and mystic. * Agony 





The Death of the Virgin. 


(Madrid. Photo. Hanfstaengl ) 
By Andrea Mantegna 
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in the National Gallery. But Bono da Ferrara’s great 
achievement in landscape is his extravagant vision of 
St. Christopher at Padua—a vast fresco, vastly entertaining. 
Admit the incongruities, but admit also that this little 
known, nearly forgotten Bono felt fiercely the episodes of 
nature, and realised the truth, which Piero della Francesca 
stated so winningly in paint, that reflections can sometimes 


seem as solid as the objects themselves. 


A Lesser Group who saw the Glamour. 


ALEssiO: BALDOVINETTI, 1427-1499. CARLO CRIVELLI, 
14302-1493? NICCOLO DA FULIGNO, 1430?—1492. MATTrEO 
DI GIOVANNI, 1435 ?-1495. Obviously, it is impossible to 
consider all the painters who, slightly or largely, saw the 
glamour of landscape. ‘To do so would be to pause before 
the shrine of every man. One must perforce glide past the 
lesser personalities and halt only before the forces. Alessio 
Baldovinetti detains us chiefly because his contemporary, 
Antonio Pollaiuolo, who was but two years his junior, was 
influenced by him. Antonio probably derived from Alessio 
his devotion to spacious landscapes. An interesting man. 
this Alessio Baldovinetti, perhaps greater than has been 
supposed, as latterly some of Piero della Francesca’s pictures 
have been fathered upon him, and it is more than probable 
that he was the first to practise the principle of pointillism. 
Like Uccello, he was keenly interested in technique and 
vehicles: indeed, he was interested in everything. His 
“spare time” he gave to landscape. When we stand before 
his fresco of ‘The Nativity,’ in Florence, that time and 
carelessness have nearly ruined, we must admit that this 


inquirer was a pioneer in suggesting space and distance. 





Carlo Crivelli may pass, and yet we cannot but take a 
grim pleasure in his sturdy landscape, now in the National 


The Beato Ferretti (Pius IX). 


Gallery wrought like sculpture, in which ‘The Beato 
Sas Se Ferretti’ (Pius IX) kneels in strenuous prayer. We can 

but admire the placidity of the village street, the homely 

in the Garden’ at the National Gallery with Giovanni ducks in the foreground pond, all the biting realism of 
Bellini’s blithe rendering. Landscape to Mantegna was independent, strong-willed Crivelli. Vincenzo Foppa may 
with easier assurance pass also; there is a rough realism, 
but little charm, in his ‘ Death of St. Peter Martyr’ at Milan. 


(National Gallery.) 


merely a formal accessory, as in his frescoes at Padua, as 


- 
{ 
. 
{ 
? 
; 
: 
: 


in his ‘ Parnassus’ at the Louvre; yet once he painted a 
magnificent open window landscape, a realistic scene, Niccolo da Fuligno, born about the same time as Crivelli, 


~« 


showing nature still and sympathetic, while the little world 
w thin the chamber bewails the death of the Virgin. Doubts 
have been cast on the authenticity of this open window 
landscape, antedated by Van Eyck and Rogier Van der 
Weyden, but even the doubters admit that it is “ unmistak- 
ably Mantegnesque.” As to a description, is it not written 
in Vanderdoort’s catalogue, ‘‘ the landscape where the town 
of Mantua is painted in the water-lake, when a bridge is 
over the said water to the town ” ? 

Like Rembrandt, Mantegna was an omnivorous collector, 
and like Rembrandt the forced sale of his treasures em- 
bittered his latter years. No doubt he acquired the instinct 
for ingathering rare things from Squarcione, his master, 
collector and teacher, founder of the Paduan School, who 
adopted Andrea Mantegna, and who opposed his marriage 
to Bellini’s daughter. In Squarcione’s studio Andrea met 
Bono da Ferrara. He has not made much stir in the world, 
but he stalks into our survey in the wake of his great com- 
panion, because his feeling for landscape was strong, as 





The Assumption of the Virgin (lower portion). 


. , . a National Gallery. By Matteo di Giovanni. 
strong and crisp as are the rock-forms of his ‘ St. Jerome Photo. Hanfstaengl. . 
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may pass, too. - Yet one’stands before 
the side wings of his ‘ Crucifixion’ in 
the National Gallery and looks with 
intense interest at the landscape 
panels, a winding path through a 
garden, and a marine in which the 
significance of the moving water 1s 
entirely understood and expressed. 
And at Assisi, in a predella to one 
of his vast sacred pictures there is a 
wood, and near to the trees St. Rufino 
is being laid in the earth beside a 
rushing river—a complete but rather 
And there 
Matteo of 


ugly morsel of landscape. 
is Matteo di Giovanni, 
Siena, the son of a mercer of Borgo 
San Sepolcro who settled at Siena. 
At Borgo San Sepolcro Matteo may 
have seen Piero della Francesca, but 
no glimmer of Pieru’s light informs 
his landscapes. Yet he gave the 
world one neat and lovable bird’s- 
eye view that Albert Durer may have 
looked upon and adapted—a peaceful 
scene, a glimpse of a lovely land from 
which the Virgin has been wafted 
cherubim and 


towards heaven by 


seraphim. ‘The gold sky of Siena 
reaches down to the landscape where 
St. Thomas, a giant towering above 
the lakes and hills, presses forward 
to receive the Virgin’s falling girdle. 
Landscape to Matteo of Siena was 
an accessory, but greater men who 


came later hardly excelled his formal, 


(Padua. Photo 


fastidious and fanciful bird’s-eve view, 
or the glamour of nature in which 
his St. Sebastian, so indifferent to his wounds, stands in 


contented ecstasy. 


Antonio and the Arno Valley. 


1429-1498. Pirro POLLAIVOLO, 


We pause before the tomb of the Pollaiuoli 


ANTONIO POLLAIUOLO, 


1443-1496. 


brothers in the church of S. Pietro in Vincoli. Rome. 





The Rape of Deianira. 
New Haven, U.S.A 
By Antonio and Piero Pollaiuolo 
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St. Christopher. 


Anderson. 


By Bono da Ferrara 


] 


surmounted by their busts, and f 


some OF US 


reflect upon 


the contrast between the two heads. Antonio, the elder. 


; 
| 


is firm featured, stiong and _ self-willed. Piero is loose 


featured, feeble and will-less. Much has been written upon 
the share each brother had in the pictures that bear their 
name— a tiresome inquiry, for it 1s plain that what is strong 
and fine is Antonio’s, and what is weak and ineffectual is 
Antonio was one of the first all-round 


Piero’s. Superb 


craitsmen. He ( ould do eve rvthing. His ly lleva (there is 
no equivalent in English) was a hive of the crafts—the 
goldsmith, the jewelle r, the 


painter, the sculptor, the 


architect and the bronze founder. Antonio turned to each 
in turn, and when he needed a landscape background for 
one of the pictures, which were mere episodes in his life, 
his vision roamed no farther than the valley of the Arno. He 
knew that there was nothing lovelier. Arno always winds 
through his bird’s-eye views, wandering away to infinite 
distances, and although he sometimes employed Piero to 
fumble with the figures he invariably painted the landscapes 
himself, enjoying to indicate all the well-known buildings 
Van Eyck. We 


beloved river feeling for its level to the hills through green, 


with the particularity of a trace the 
wooded pastures in his great darkening ‘ Martyrdom of St. 
Sebastian’ in the National Gallery; and in the quaint 
‘Apollo and Daphne’ attributed to him (the figures surely by 


I 











The Baptism of Christ. 


Florence. Photo. Anderson. 


By Andrea Verrocchio. 


Piero) with the material sprouting laurels. The landscape is 
all Antonio’s in the little Hercules panels at Florence ; and in 
the bold and delightful picture called ‘ The Rape of Deianira.’ 
The strong anatomical figure of Hercules (it is said that he 
was the first to dissect a dead body) is all Antonio, but the 
awkward Centaur and the ill-constructed Deianira, whose 
clothing is an addition, are by Piero. The picture has 
suffered from cleaning and repainting, but the spacious 
splendour of the landscape with the torrent of the Arno, 
surely the first attempt to express water that is really 
rushing, remain to remind us of a great craftsman who, 
when he essayed landscape, painted one thing only, the 
home valley and the home river, his Tuscan Paradise, that 
he knew so well, and that his imagination never waylaid. 


Verrocchio and a Greater. 


ANDREA VERROCCHIO, 1435-1488. LEONARDO DA VINCI, 
1452-1519. Verrocchio, kept a goldsmith’s shop, where 
he worked at many crafts and produced masterpieces. 
High praise has been lavished on Verrocchio as _land- 
scape painter. An innovator he has been called, the 
first to understand landscape, to feel the mystery of the 
contours, and the part played by light and air, but Piero 
della him in that. He, and in 


Francesca was before 
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a greater degree, his great pupil, 


Leonardo da Vinci, explored the 
theory of landscape painting, and it 
‘Baptism of 


may be that in his 


Christ,’ as has been suggested by 
Mr. Berenson, he, feeling his power- 
lessness to cope with the full effects 
of light, deliberately chose the twilight 
hour when “in Tuscany on fine days 


black 


light opalescent 


the trees stand out almost 


against a sky of 


grey.” ‘Truly this picture is the 


work of a thinker as well as a crafts- 
man. ‘There ts brain-power as well 
as vague beauty in the reasoned land- 
scape background of his ‘ Baptism’ 
that was so great an influence on 
And although the 


Leonardo painted one 


Florentine art. 
legend that 
of the angels in the foreground is 
looked 


but he never tried 


discredited, he must have 
upon this picture ; 
serene 


to rival the severity of his 


master’s treatment of nature. He 


was himself: he rivalled no man. 
To Leonardo landscape was a detail 
of life, yet he gave to it his whole 
mind. Indeed, one might argue 
from his drawings and writings that 
Leonardo’s existence was a prepara- 
tion for a vast synthesis of nature. 
Josiah Gilbert devotes many pages 
of his Landscape in Art to an enu- 
meration of Leonardo’s parleyings 
with nature, and asks with a sort of 
despair, “ Why was all the enormous 
preparation for an adequate rendering 
of landscape apparently thrown away ?” 

To the myriad-minded the whither of the road was 
more absorbing than the finis of the goal. He was a 
student, a watcher rather than a performer, a watcher of 
the effect of wind and rain, and of the ways of clouds, that 
vanished cloud of which he wrote that it was “so immensely 
large that it retained on its summit the reflection of the 
sunlight till an hour and a half after sunset.” 

His mysterious, subtle landscapes are the merest 
accessories to his thought, and when he makes a drawing 
as in the ‘ Study of Landscape’ in the Uffizi it is all science, 


with no hint of the poignant emotion that Rembrandt 


evoked with a few scrawls. He is a Passer-by in our 
survey ; indeed, chronologically, he appears too soon, 
before simpler great men, such as Memlinc and the 


Nameless Masters. He appears thus early because he 
is linked with Verrocchio, and there are some who still 
think that his hand or his brain worked upon Verrocchio’s 


‘ Baptism’ set in an open country at twilight. 


| Zo be continued. | 


USKIN’S LEiements of Drawing is described by Mr. 
Wynford Dewhurst in the Contemporary Review as 
“a handbook to Impressionism.” 














Sir James Guthrie, 





By Frank Rinder. 


RT... might be defined as of a middle quality 
between a thought and a thing, . . . the union 
and reconciliation of that which is nature with 

that which is exclusively human. ... It is the figured 

language of thought.” I quote from Coleridge’s memorable 
essay in the belief that his simple and potent words pro- 
vide a key to the principle animating the art of Sir James 

Guthrie. Were pictorial art confined to the accurate 

presentation of scenes and objects, were it an objective 

statement as distinct from a rhythmic, life-enhancing evoca- 
tion, the modern scientific 
world would have no place 
even for the greatest master. 
In Europe, however, fidelity 
to nature has been widely 
accepted as the root-concern 
of art; hence, trite as it may 
seem to thoughtful folk, it is 
well to re-enunciate the an- 
cient truth that the essential 
ministry of art celebrates the 
perception of the spirit in all 
things. Man and the inten- 
tion of his soul, as a world- 
artist avowed, are the ultimate 
concerns of the painter. On 
any other hypothesis techni- 
cal skill is an artist’s sole 
stock in trade, which would 
give us no explanation of 

Rembrandt's resolve to lay 

down the brush when he 

ceased to think, to feel. Sir 

James Guthrie, mistrustful, 

perhaps, of the restricting 

and often falsifying transla- 
tion of purposes into words, 
is in speech reticent as to 
the deeper problems of his 
art. Yet I apprehend he 
would assent to the drift of 
my apologia, and even, in a 
moment when words, reveal- 
ing their essences, seenied to 
become living symbols, un- 
falteringly declare that the 
matrix of human existence 
is the subject-matter of art. 


In any case, that “some- 
thing far more deeply inter- 
fused,” which, adumbrating 
the pageant of consciousness, 
seeks to recover something of 
the ecstasy of creation, has in 
increasing measure become 
the burden of his pictures. 


James Guthrie, son of the | 


P.R.S.A. 


Rev. John Guthrie, D.! 


well-known Scottish divine and one of the founders of the 


Evangelical Union Church, was born at Greenock in 18<=0 


appropriately enough on Jun 


Ic 


the festival of the 


and lovely Saint, Margaret, Queen of Scotland. Edu 


at 


Wise 


ated 


the High School and the University of Glasgow, th 


parental intention was that he 


l'emple to study for the English Bar. 


should 


been adopted, there is no question that 


Whatever career 


Guthrie, with 


go to the Middl 


had 
his 


general capacity, his swiftness of apprehension, his ability 


Major Richard Hotchkis 


By Sir James Guthrie, P.R.S.A (1891 














Andrew Gardiner, D.D. 
By Sir James Guthrie, P.R.S.A. (1886 





SIR JAMES GUTHRIE, P.R.S.A. 


as a speaker, his tact, would have made a mark. But, 
steadfast in his preoccupation with art, when the moment 


of final decision came, he turned from the prospect of legal 


labyrinths and resolved to become a painter. There can 


be no question as to the wisdom of his choice. ‘The sole 


regret of the discriminating public is that since, in 1902, 


Bailie Osborne 
By Sir James Guthrie, P.R.S.A. 1897 


Sir James Guthrie was unanimously elected President of 
the Royal Scottish Academy, so much of his energy has 
had to be concentrated on administrative affairs, though in 
their conduct he has won diplomatic triumphs. 

Like many gifted men, Guthrie had no systematic 


training in art. In 1879 he left Glasgow with some intention 











Miss Jeanie Martin. 
By Sir James Guthrie, P.R.S.A. (1896) 
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of studying in Paris, but he got no farther than London, 
where John Pettie, ever eager to lend a helping hand, 
especially to young fellow-countrymen, proffered aid and 
counselled the postponement of the foreign trip. In Pettie’s 
St. John’s Wood studio, Guthrie and Joseph Crawhall 
watched many pictures in the making and received valuable 
advice. It was a disappointment to Pettie, as well as at 
the time to Guthrie, when ‘The Unpublished Tragedy,’ 
1881, was rejected at the Royal Academy. But that 
anecdotal work, done under Pettie’s influence, counts for 
little. A much more serious effort was made in the ‘ High- 
land Funeral,’ which appeared at the Academy of 1882 and 
at the Glasgow Institute of 1883, where it was bought by 
that generous friend of many young artists, the late Dr. 
Forbes White, subsequently—in 1903—to be bequeathed 
to the Glasgow Corporation by the late Mr. James Gardiner, 
a cousin of the artist. ‘The picture, greatly concerned with 
the portraiture of individuals and types, with psychological 
investigation, is painted with sincerity and force, emphasis 
throughout being on the poignant gravity of the subject. 
Yet, save in its freedom from triviality and display, in its 
clarity of purpose, the ‘ Highland Funeral’ contains few 
hints of those resolved beauties, of that suave and subtle 
feeling for the finer shades of meaning, which inform mature 
works such as ‘The Velvet Cloak’; nay, a suggestion of 
Puritanical straitness belonged to the mood of the moment 
only. 

An artist chooses his parents, and they are not limited 
to two. Conspicuous about this time among Guthrie's 
zsthetic “parents” was Bastien Lepage, and from first to 
last Bastien’s abhorrence of painting “to show what you 
can do” has been shared by the Scotsman, who, while 
holding it unpardonable to strain the means used in 
expression, aims to think in, not of, paint. The Lepage 
influence operates notably in several large pictures of the 
early eighties: for instance, in ‘To Pastures New,’ painted 
at Crowland, in Lincolnshire, which, no doubt with uncon- 
scious humour, was hung at the Academy of 1883 above 
the entrance to the refreshment room, and now, under the 
alternative title, ‘The Goose Girl,’ is in the Aberdeen 
Gallery ; in the delightfully patterned ‘Schoolmates,’ 1884 
—crushed out by an eleventh-hour sentence from the Royal 
Academy, since when the artist has submitted no work— 
bought a year or two later for the public gallery at Ghent; 
and to a lesser degree in ‘In the Orchard,’ 1886. Yet in 
these canvases there is evident a feeling for that eminently 
decorative treatment of nature characteristic of the so-called 
Glasgow School, with which the painter was intimately 
associated. Between 1880 and 1890 Guthrie worked to a 
considerable extent out of doors. In 1881 he spent some 
months at Brig o’ Turk in company with Walton, Crawhall 
and Henry, and for a year or two subsequent to 1883 he 
set up his easel at Cockburnspath, in Berwickshire. One 
of the happiest products of this time is the ‘ Pastoral,’ dated 
1885, owned by Mr. W. G. Gardiner. ‘The design is slight 
and indeterminate, but as a generously handled impression 
of shy yet eloquent colours—pale blues, cool greens, and 
it is full of charm. 





ivories 

On the whole it was fortunate, as I think, that when 
about 1885 the “no subject” crusade, inaugurated by 
Whistler and his disciples, was being vigorously carried on 
by the “Glasgow School,” Guthrie turned his attention to 


portrait painting. As a result of the exclusively decorative 
doctrines which were in the air, his development might 
have been retarded had it not been for portraiture, which, 
soon or late, compels an artist, before the tribunal of his 
fundamental self, to select between radically different 
alternatives: the merely pleasant and the profound. None 
of the great masters-—Leonardo, ‘Titian, Velazquez, Rem- 
brandt—remained content with epidermis painting, with 
“ phiz-mongering.” Indwelling rhythm, in some of its 
manifestations, became the ultimate object of their quest ; 
that rhythm which, reconciling and weaving into an inter- 
dependent harmony flux and reflux, “law” and “gospel,” 
seems in an inexplicable way to partake of the mood of the 
universe. Rhythm thus evoked, thus unfolded in the light 
of consciousness, recreates itself in the soul of the spectator. 
The most powerfully synthetic characterisations of Daumier, 
it is instructive to remember, grew outward from a kernel 
of expression firmly grasped in the mind, not inward from 
highly particularised drawings, much less from photographs 
such as are so generally used as aids to-day. Yet, though 
Daumier’s may be the supreme way in which the sight of 
an artist is transfigured into creative insight, methods of 
approach are of little consequence, The issue is all- 
important. “As the life is, such is the form.” With that 
truth knocking insistently at the door of mind and heart, 
a man who takes his art seriously tends to become less 


and less satisfied with “arrangements,” however intriguing, 
original, or sensitive. On the contrary, conviction tends 
to strengthen that unless he endeavours to image, in 
terms of potent design and disciplined, organic colour, the 
living life of the sitter, interwrought, equally in terms of 
the material, with the promptings of his own imaginative 
reason, the end is apt to be one of inexorable sterility. 
Gainsborough is sometimes cited in disproof; but in his so 
pellucid art, are not emotion, thought, vision, as indissolubly 
united as in a symphony of Beethoven ? 

Though certain advantages of portraiture, especially for 
the “decorativist,” be conceded, however, it is salutary for 
a portraitist to free himself on occasions from special 
obligations, to renew his impulse at nature-sources, his 
inspirations in realms of dream or thought or aspiration 
where intrude no exigent sitters. In the greatest periods 
of Oriental art, one remembers, landscape was regarded as 
the supreme subject, because of its power to suggest infinity ; 
and the fourth century Chinese master, Ku K’ai-chih, when 
he painted a noble character, set him, we are told, against 
a background of “lofty peaks and deep ravines.” Rem- 
brandt, in etching and in picture, breathed the cosmic 
breath; Velazquez painted landscape sometimes, Gains- 
borough at each turn, and in our own day the necessity has 
been borne in upon Mr. Sargent. Sir James Guthrie might 
with advariage take such esthetically restorative holidays. 
Nay, it were well if from time to time he treated the figure 
as a florescence, as an imaginative culmination of a suggested 
landscape. As a fact, not for nearly twenty years has he 
permitted himself thus “to interpose a little ease.” To 
1890 belong the series of delicately spontaneous pastels, 
landscapes, single figures or comradely groups, done from 
memory or thumb-nail sketches, first exhibited at the 
Dowdeswell Galleries—where, with shame be it admitted, 
none was sold—and later in Glasgow, while his inspiriting 
diploma picture, ‘ Midsummer,’ 1892, belongs to the same 
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‘Andrew Gardiner, D.D.’ (Glasgow Insti- 
Though 


mood of sight. 
tute, 1886) is Guthrie’s first important portrait. 
judged by the standard of verisimilitude it is held to be 
admirable, one cannot apply Dr. Johnson’s words that its 
“chief excellence is in being like.” The picture has mass, 
dignity. The head is ably if somewhat laboriously modelled, 
and the reticent colour scheme holds promise of alliances, 
at once more learned and more spontaneous, which were 
to follow. As to the hands, even if they be “a mortal 
likeness to the very death,” that does not pictorially justify 
the way in which they break up the pattern. The intel- 
lectually informed picture, however, is as far removed from 
as from the aloofness with which Keats 


a ’ 


mere *‘slickness’ 
somewhat unwarrantably charged Diirer: that he painted 
in gauntlets, By virtue of weight and amplitude it provided 
a secure foundation upon which to build. Yet it would be 
premature to look in the ‘ Dr. Gardiner’ for that organic and 
persuasive unity, issuing from felicitous interpenetration of 
artist, subject, and material, which marks Guthrie at his best. 

In the eighties Sir James Guthrie was one of the pro- 
tagonists of the so-called Glasgow School, which, it is 
amusing to recall, was once denounced by an unenlightened 
alderman as “no more in comparison to what is recognised 
as a school of painting than a charity school is to the 
University of Oxford.” Coleridge, Charles Lamb and 
Leigh Hunt, the alderman might have remembered, were 
charity school boys, and the influence of the “Glasgow 
School,” work by whose members conqueringly appeared 
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at the Grosvenor Gallery and at Munich in 1890, now 
permeates Scottish art. As in many like cases, Guthrie, 
militant con- 
public of the 


for long hostile to strong- 


connected with a body which sought to 
vince a 
rather, forgotten—truths, was 
holds of old 
Again, from 1889 till 1892 
that then revolutionary group, the New English Art Club? 
Edinburgh for * the capital 
of the country”; Glasgow was the illumined west. But 


Academies have a way of enfolding stalwart enemies, of 


prejudiced value of new—or, 


ideas such as Academies are apt to be. 


was he not a member of 


was him merely eastern 


transforming them into valorous allies, convinced of the 
utility of ordered development. ‘This is exactly what hap- 
pened. Years ago, when Guthrie was about twenty-two, a 
well-known R.S.A. met him, it is said, in Glasgow and 
afterwards prophetically announced to his fellows that he 
had seen their future President. Not till 1888, however, 
was Guthrie, as the first ‘“‘ Glasgow man,” elected an asso- 
ciate of the Scottish Academy. Full membership followed 
in 1893—there was a tie in the final ballot, settled by the 
casting vote of Sir George Reid; while in 1902, on the 
retirement of Sir George Reid, he was made President. 
It follows naturally that up to a certain point important 
works were initially exhibited at the Glasgow Institute, 
appearing later at the R.S.A. During the last decade the 


practice has been reversed, of course. 


| Zo be continued.| 


Catalogue Raisonne of Frans Hals. 


Catalogue Raisonné of the work of Frans Hals 

who, with Velazquez, in justifiably regarded as 
“the personification of painting.” Continental students 
have for some time been able to consult the lists compiled 
by Dr. Bode and Herr Moes, but in this country we have 
had to wait for the admirable rendering into English by 
Mr. Edward G. Hawke of the third volume of Dr. De Groot’s 
great work. When between 1829 and 1842 John Smith 
published his famous Catalogue, neither Hals nor Vermeer 
of Delft was thought of sufficient importance to include. 
Moreover, in much later times, presidential addresses to 
Royal Academy students have contained slighting references 
to the Haarlem master. Now the swing of the pendulum 
has raised Hals almost to a level with Rembrandt, so that 
for a picture relinquished by M. Durand Ruel for 60,000 
francs some years ago, £27,400 was last April cheerfully 
paid in New York. No catalogue can do more than 
approximate to perfection, and satisfactory up to a point as 
is that under notice, Dr. De Groot has evidently been 
severely handicapped by the impracticability of frank com- 
ment, such as is to be found in Vol. I. Again, there are an 
unfortunately large number of small type entries, indicating 
that these pictures have not been examined by the cataloguer. 


A T last English readers are placed in possession of a 
4 


* A Catalogue Raisonné of the Works of the most Eminent Dutch 
Painters of the Seventeenth Century. Based on the work of John 
Smith. By C. Hofstede De Groot. Translated and edited by Edward 
G. Hawke. Inten volumes. Vol. III. Macmillan. 255. net. 


Among the surprising exclusions is ‘The Lute Player, 
belonging to Earl Howe, which Dr. De Groot tentatively 
attributes to Judith Leyster after its having been accepted 
without hesitation by Bode and Moes. On the other hand, 
‘A Flute Player,’ sold at Christie’s for 1,500 gs. in 1906, as 
against a value of £2 10s. with two other pictures in 1828, 
thought by many to reveal the hand of Hals’ gifted woman- 
pupil, is entered in small type, without comment. Not 
unexpectedly, the Beresteyn family group of the Louvre is 
excluded, the name of H. G. Pot being suggested as its 
author. In general, a maximum of revelant detail is in- 
corporated, but it might have been said that the superb 
full-length of Willem Van Heythuysen in the Liechtenstein 
Gallery fetched only fifty florins (44 5s.) in 1800; that the 
portrait of a man bequeathed to the National Gallery by 
the late Mr. George Salting, which realised 3,600 gs. in 
1902, cost the vendor’s mother not more than £20. The 
celebrated group of a man and woman in the Rijks Museum, 
for long thought to represent Hals himself and his first wife, 
for ill-treating whom the Haarlem magistrates reprimanded 
the painter severely, once belonged to Jan Six, and as 
recently as 1851—though the Catalogue does not tell us 
this— realised but 600 florins at the sale of Six van 
Hillegom’s gallery. The two portraits lent to the Old 
Masters Exhibition in 1910 by Earl Amherst are so in- 
dicated, but the ‘ Lady Standing,’ belonging to Sir Audley 
Neeld, is not noted as having been there also, nor is any 
suggestion made of its being a characteristic work, not by 
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Hals is of the master-artists 


Hals, but by 


birth date is uncertain. 


Verspronck. 
whose Moes places it at 1584, 


whereas De Groot holds to the second half of 1580. 
Whichever be correct, it 1s a matter of surprise that Hals 
is not known to have painted a picture till 1614. 
447 subjects are catalogued, to which must be added a 
Relative to Hals, 


the other three artists included in this volume are unim- 


large number of unidentified variants. 


portant, though each appears in Smith. They are Adriaen 


and Isack van Ostade and Adriaen Brouwer. Pictures by 


the Ostades were added to the National Gallery by the 
Salting Bequest, but the ‘Three Boers Drinking’ from the 
same source is evidently not accepted as by Brouwer. In 
subsequent volumes the measurements in millimetres might 
be retained from the German edition with the equivalents 


added. 


‘Comparative Tables,” compiled on the ingenious system 


in English Furthermore, the eminently useful 


introduced by Koehler, are really “ Finding Lists,’ and 
the explanatory paragraphs as to their use might be altered 


with advantage. 


Modern English Fans and Fan-Leaves. 


By G. Woolliscroft Rhead. 


“OR some few 


this country as in France and especially Germany, 


years past, not perhaps so much in 

there have been many signs of a return to popularity 
of that charming accessory of feminine costume, the fan, 
an instrument which was indispensable alike to the toilet of 
the Grand Dame of the eighteenth century and to that of 
her meanest serving-maid. With a select few of the more 
highly placed personages the interest in the fan has never 
more or less 


waned, and the same may be said of the 


isolated collectors whose means allow of the indulgence 
in the hobby of acquiring old fans. 

rhe somewhat scanty literature of the fan, too, has, 
during recent years, been augmented by the publication of 
two works dealing with this fascinating subject—a small 


volume published in Germany, and a considerably more 


(By: permission of Mrs. John Lane.) 


bulky 


country.” 


tome issued during the past few months in this 


So far as the general public is concerned, however, the 
tide of the fan’s fortunes, during the last half century may 
be said to have reached, and remained at, a very low ebb. 
The causes of this waning popularity are not far to seek 
become 


manners and habits have changed, our girls hav 


more athletic, and say, “ Oh, I cannot really be bothered 


with a fan,” and certainly, a girl could not well take part in 
a football match and carry a fine old eighteenth century 
between fifty and a 


fan which might be worth anything 


couple of hundred guineas, or even, like the umpire of a 





The Blue Fan. 
By Charles Conder 
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this matter than might possi- 
bly appear at first sight. For 
the act of dancing—I here 
refer, of course, to the men, 
the ladies will look charming 
under almost any circum- 
stances—for the act of danc- 
ing, legs are necessary, and 
their shape should be in evi- 
dence—a minuet in trousers 
is simply unthinkable.* Once, 
therefore, a fairly presentable 
male costume is arrived at, 
a return to the more stately 


and ceremonious dances will 





be possible ; then fans, which 
The Shadow Dance. Silk 


played so prominent a part in 
By George Sheringham. P 


the old dances, may again be 
carried. 

But, considerations of cos- 
tume notwithstanding, there 
are many indications on the 
part of the public to look 
again with a favourable eye 
upon the fan, which appears 
in increasing numbers in our 
shops and emporiums, al- 
though at present, from an 
esthetic point of view, they 
leave much to be desired ; 
and more significant _ still, 
since it is from this direc- 
tion that betterment must 
necessarily come, a few artists 





The Bath Road. Silk. and art-workers have taken up 

By George Sheringham. the subject, albeit up to the 
present in a somewhat tenta- 
tive manner. 

Foremost among these is 
the late Charles Conder, who 
may almost be styled the high- 
priest of the painted fan, and 
since his death (it is one of 
the ironies of fate that a man 
of uncommon gifts must al- 
most always await the advent 
of the Reaper for his popu- 
larity) his productions in this 
sphere of artistic effort have 
obtained a wide vogue. 

Conder’s influence, within 
certain well-defined limits, has 
been, and still is, considerable, 





and men who must be credited 
Fan-Leaf, Silk. with the possession of greater 


By Mrs. George Gascoyne. artistic power have not re- 


mained unaffected by his sin- 
Japanese wrestling bout, a modern fan; if she did, the fan _ gular gifts and their complete suitability to the fan. 


would probably suffer. : ' 
_ = ‘ * For my own part, I must confess I see no prospect of any improvement in 
rhe romping modern dances, also, are scarcely conducive modern male costume until the cudotte, or knee-breeches, be restored ; once restore 

ti F the cu/otte, and the whole cylindrical arrangement of trousers, Lell topper, modern 


to the carrying of fans with safety ; moreover, costume, coat and vest, vanishes in a moment—for modern male costume, be it known, is quite 


consistent with itself, its different parts are in complete harmony with each other 


especially male costume, has a more direct bearing upon and, | may add, with the modern dance. 








pal 
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The illustration given of 
Mrs. John Lane’s fan is an 
excellent example of Conder’s 
accomplished art. It is a 
beautiful harmony in_ blue, 
and is one of the few in- 
stances in which Conder’s fan- 
leaves have been mounted. 

Mr. Sheringham is a new 
recruit to the small company 
of modern fan painters, and 
has produced some twenty or 
thirty fan-leaves, with what 
degree of success the two 
characteristic examples given 
will sufficiently show. He has, 
doubtless, learned much from 
Conder, but his work possesses 
so much that is individual that 
he need have no hesitation in 
acknowledging his indebted- 
ness to that master of the 
fan-leaf. Like Conder, he 
has the rare gift of style, and 
like him, too, looks to the 
eighteenth century for his in- 
spiration. 

With Mr. Charles Shannon 
it is quite another story. The 
two examples given, which 
must be regarded more as 
sketches for fan-leaves than 
as completed works, represent 
the ripened fruit of long ex- 
perience rather than the more 
or less tentative experiments 
of a young beginner, however 
gifted. Mr. Shannon looks 
upon a fan as a_ pleasant 
thing to do on holiday by 
way of relief to the more 
serious business of picture 
making. The same may be 
said of Mr. Brangwyn, who 
has produced a few fan-leaves 
both on silk and paper, and 
who knocks off one of his 
brilliant and intensely personal 
sketches during the interval of 
more serious work. 

Mrs. George Gascoyne also 
has taken up fan-painting dur- 
ing the last two years, and 
works on both silk and skin. 
The example given reveals a 
most lively and original fancy, 
together with decorative qualities of a very high order. It 
is an unusual modern instance of a frankly ornamental 
treatment on the “all-over” principle. 

The attractive design by Mr. T. R. Spence is an 
instance of an able and practised designer taking up the 
fan for the first time and failing to observe the conditions 





The Baby 
By C. H. Shannon, A.R.A. 





Sketch for Fan-Leaf, Silk. 
By C. H. Shannon, A.R.A 








Design for Fan-Leaf. Summer Breezes 


By T. R. Spence 


imposed by the fan shape with its radiating sticks, The 
architectural frieze-like arrangement is unsuitable for the 
fan, and we here perceive the wisdom of the old designers 
in adopting the medallion, the vignette, the cartouche, the 
meander and other devices in order to counteract the 
rigidity of the leaf folds. 
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Fan-Leaf, Vellum. The Dance of the Autumn Leaves. 


Miss Jessie King also, whose charmingly dainty touch 
is especially suitabie to the fan, has fallen into the very 
common error of neglecting to obtain a suitable size and 
shape. Her fan-leaf in its present shape would be 
impossible to fold, as she doubtless discovered after the 
drawing was made. 

In the case of designs in which the figure is introduced, 
it is advisable, indeed most necessary, to first set out the 
pleatings of the leaf, so as to avoid the pleats or folds 
running across a face. These may be set out lightly on 
the silk or other material, or better still, a tracing may be 
kept at hand and placed over the drawing at intervals to 
show how the radiating folds affect the composition. For 
the convenience, therefore, of intending fan designers, 
a diagram is given from a mould supplied by a well- 
known fanmaker, of perhaps the most useful size, the 
present fashion tending in the direction of small sized fans. 
It provides for a fan of fourteen drins, sixteen sticks in 
all, counting the two outer ones. The centre, for folding 
purposes, is at the fifteenth fold (marked 3), the real centre 
being midway between the fifteenth and sixteenth fold. If 
the material of the leaf be silk, a little extra should be 
allowed at either end to fold over and prevent the material 
fraying (shown by the dotted lines). 
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Of materials employed for painted fan-leaves, that ab- 
surdly known as chicken skin was invariably used by the 
eighteenth century fan painters. It has nothing whatever 
to do with chickens or with any fowl that flies, it is simply 
kid subjected to a particular treatment. It possesses several 
advantages over vellum or parchment, being softer and more 
pliable : it takes body colour admirably well, and the purely 
transparent medium may also be used with advantage. 


Thin vellum and parchment 
have been and are still used, 
though somewhat hard and 
rigid, and there is no reason 
why a modern fan should not 
rival the glories of an illumi- 
nated MS., except that raised 
gold is not advisable since the 
constant opening and shutting 
of the fan would wear away the 
gold and leave the raised por- 
tion more or less bare. 

For parchment or vellum, 
gouache or body colour may 
be said to be an _ absolute 
necessity, and Chinese white 
may be used with safety. Mr. 
J. W. North, A.R.A., on being 
asked a question as to the permanency of Chinese white, 
replied: “Oh yes, it is perfectly reliable, but the reason 
why Fred. Walker and I used it so freely was because 
we couldn't trust the paper, and so we covered it with a 
coating of white and painted on that foundation” It will 
be obvious, however, that anything like impasto is unde- 
sirable in the case of a fan on any material, not only on 
account of its cracking at the folds, but by reason of its 
general sense of heaviness. 

Paper of various kinds was employed during the 
eighteenth century for the cheaper, and for some very 
elaborately painted fans, and invariably for the commoner 
printed ones. And there is no doubt that the thinner 
Japanese rice-papers would be admirable for fan-leaves, 
since they do not easily tear, provided we could count upon 
the manipulative skill of the Japanese artist, who does not 
apparently need to make erasures; for etched fans (the 
processes of etching and engraving in this connection might 
very well be revived) the thinner Japanese papers would 
suit excellently. ‘The etched fan to be given in illustration 
will be printed on Jap and slightly tinted with water-colour. 
Satin is an admirable material for etched fans, and takes 
the printed impression excellently well. 

Silk, however, is the material most generally affected 
by modern fan painters, and in some respects it presents 
advantages over all others : a good taffetas silk is light, and 
affords quite an ideal surface for free flowing brushwork. 
Most kinds of silk take colour well, though some need 
sizing. Rice size is used, though I have not found it very 
satisfactory. Mr. Sheringham recommends a little alum 
dissolved in water, which, he says, makes an excellent size. 
I have found ordinary fixatif effectually prevents any undue 
spreading or running of the colour. Conder employed the 
unsized material, and Mrs. Baker uses ordinary taffetas not 
prepared in any way: the silk is just pinned upon a sheet 
of white blotting paper which absorbs any colour perco- 
lating through the material. 

If body colour be employed, sizing is unnecessary ; the 
charming little fan painted by Miss Joan Joshua, illustrated 
here, shows an admirable mastery over the body colour 
method, but, as a principle, for silk, although a certain 
amount of Chinese white is a great advantage, there can be 
no doubt that the ideal method is that of a stain, of more 
or less transparent colour, and this was the method that 


By Miss Jessie King. 























MODERN 


Conder employed. For coloured silks, however, body 
colour is an absolute necessity. 

The craft of the embroiderer has been employed for 
the purposes of the fan from a comparatively early period ; 
a Dutch example occurs in the Wyatt collection at South 
Kensington, a very excellent instance of what to avoid, as 


the subject is a landscape worked over the whole field of 


(By permission of J. C. Vickery, Esq 
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Embroidered Fan, Silk 


By the Dowager Marchioness of Bristol 


Very 
good examples of embroidered fans appear from time to 


the fan, the effect therefore being extremely heavy. 


time at the exhibitions of the National Competition at 


South Kensington, executed by students at the different 


schools of art; but as an example of workmanship and 
general treatment (the design is an adaptation from the 


French) no better instance could be cited than the fan 





Fan of Irish Point Lace, with Painted Medallion by Miss Joan Joshua 
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embroidered by the Dowager Marchioness of Bristol, which 
was awarded the first prize in the competition organised by 
the Fanmakers’ Company in 1890. 

Spangles were largely employed during the latter half 
of the eighteenth century, but chiefly in association with, 
and as forming the framework of, painted work, in which 
cases the material of the leaf was invariably silk. These 
pretty glistening ornaments do not appear to find much favour 


Titian’s ‘La 


to safeguard the possession of her priceless art 
treasures against the deeply planned schemes of 
the foreign connoisseur and dealer with their well informed 
agents, seem to be of no avail. Her latest loss is the secret 
removal from the collection of the late Signor Crespi at 
Milan, of the wonderful portrait of ‘La Schiavona’ by 
Titian. This magnificent painting is well known to all 
critics and art lovers, although, so far as we are aware, it 
has never been publicly exhibited. Mr. Bernhard Berenson, 
although he has never actually included this masterpiece 
in his lists, is known among his friends to have recently 
accepted it as an early work by Titian. Seventeen years 
ago when that distinguished critic’s authoritative work on 
The Venetian Painters of the Renaissance was published, Mr. 
Berenson was, we venture to think, apt to be hypercritical 
in his judgment. A third edition of this book, revised 
in many important particulars, was, however, published in 
1907. In 1gor in his Study and Criticism of Italian Art 
(vol. i, p. 84), Mr. Berenson reproduced the Crespi portrait 
as a copy after Giorgione, adding, however: “ Were the 
original before us, I scarcely should hesitate to proclaim 
it the chief among Giorgione’s portraits, and a masterpiece 
with no superior among portraits of all times and countries. 
It is a blessed chance that has preserved to us at least a 
copy of such a work, and a copy so excellent, to boot.” 
He added further on: “‘ The Italian lady in her health and 
magnificence is before us, restlessly energetic, exuberant, 
full of interest, full of warming sympathy, with a power 
of carrying everything before her, a source of life and 
joy to all who surround her—yet cool-headed, penetrating 
and ironical, ... It is a spacious composition, fit for a 
personality so opulent. A touch of great decorative effect 
is the profile in grisai//e on the parapet—the same lady in 
another phase.” He then proceeds to examine the various 
attributions that have been given to the picture from time 
to time. Of the ascription to Licinio he writes: “such a 
portrait . . . is as much above the reach of Licinio as the 
flight of the eagle is above the hop of the grasshopper.” 
The portrait evidently belongs to the same period as 
the Paduan frescoes, which are interesting to the art-historian 
and critic for many reasons, among which is the fact that 
“Io Tician di Cador Dpntore” on December 2, 1511, gave 
a receipt for four ducats as part payment on completion of 
his series of frescoes in the Scuola del Carmine. This is 
the earliest document extant relating to the great Venetian 


. ‘HE various edicts and laws by which Italy seeks 
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with the few English workers who have taken up the fan, 
possibly on account of their lavish use on the commoner and 
cheaper article. ‘There is no reason why they should not 
be used with very excellent effect, as in the cases of several 
modern German artists who have produced fans entirely 
decorated with spangles: this also in imitation of eighteenth 


century work. 
[ Zo be continued.) 


Schiavona.’ 


painter. Although the Crespi portrait has no pedigree 
earlier than 1640, and at one time passed traditionally as 
the portrait of Caterina Cornaro (an identity which it now 
seems difficult to maintain), Titian’s artistic activity at 
Padua in 1511 is thoroughly proved. The same model 
as ‘La Schiavona’ is easily recognisable in at least 
two of these Paduan frescoes. Crowe and Cavalcaselle 
suggest that it would have been strange if a man of Alvise 
Cornaro’s enterprising character had allowed so eminent 
an artist as Titian to visit Padua without commissioning 
him to execute his skill. Alvise kept open house and 
gave a splendid welcome to men of science, literature 
and art. 

The Crespi portrait is some five years later in date than 
the ‘Ariosto’ (No. 1,944) in the National Gallery. It 
belongs to the same period as the ‘ Young Man, by Titian’s 
exemplar Giorgione, which is now at Berlin.* After having 
been found unnamed and unframed ina private house in 
the north of Italy, this picture was offered to the National 
Gallery for the ridiculously small sum of £1,000, but it 
was declined ! The mood in ‘ La Schiavona’ is less tense 
and the pose of the figure less fervently poetical than in 
the ‘ Young Man’ of the Kaiser-Friedrich-Museum. Both 
pictures bear a characteristic signature of Titian’s, recalling 
that also seen on the ‘Ariosto.’ The indented parapet 
which runs across the front of the Berlin picture is also in 
the Crespi portrait, where it is far steeper. Both pictures 
are eminently expressive of that all too short moment of 
early sixteenth century /oesie, when the romantic and 
pleasure loving Venetians seem to have touched their 
highest point of joie de vivre ; the apotheosis of “ passionate 
souls in passionate bodies.” 


The picture is now in Paris in the galleries of M. 
Wildenstein. It was reproduced and fully discussed in THE 
ART JOURNAL, 1905, p. 7, in an article by Mr. Claude 
Phillips on “ The Ariosto of Titian.” Mr. Phillips then 
expressed the opinion that ‘La Schiavona’ was not by 
Giorgione, as had been contended, but from the brush of 
Titian in his Giorgionesque phase, this argument being 
supported by a comparison with the ‘ Ariosto’ of Titian, 
now in the National Gallery, and with the frescoes of the 
same master in the Scuola del Santo at Padua. 





* Giorgione was dead when ‘Titian finished the frescoes at Padua, so that the 
Berlin portrait could hardly have belonged to this period. Moreover, Mr. Berenson 
marks it in his third edition of his Venetian Painters as “ Early.” 














A Complete Etcher. 
By LuKe Taylor, R.E. 


T a time when there has never been s6 much in- 
/ terest shown in print collecting, a few words about 
Wenceslaus Hollar may not be out of place. 

Hollar is interesting to a great many collectors because 
he is within their reach, and the man who cannot gratify 
his ambition, by even including Claude, Rembrandt and 
such sought after masters in his portfolio—not to mention 
having anything like a complete collection of their works 
may easily procure a good example of Hollar and may 
even have a fairly representative collection of his work. 

‘lo possess a complete col- 
lection is well-nigh impossible, 
for this prolific etcher is the 
author of some 2,750 plates, 
most of which show by their 
treatment, enormous industry 
and care together witha genuine 
artistic feeling, two factors so 
rarely combined in the sort of 
work done by Hollar: work 
that is likely to become cold 
and uninteresting in its neces- 
sarily concise representation of 
facts. But Hollar avoided this, 
and he consequently stands 
out, almost isolated, from the 
long line of men who preceded 
and followed him in this par- 
ticular sphere of work. 

Into his topographical work 
he contrives to drag romance 
and even poetry ; witness the 
‘ Liege’ (p. 155), a Mere record 
of a town and yet a print full 
of incident and beauty. 

In portraiture he holds his 
own with most men. His 
‘Chaloner’ (p. 156) silences at 
once any tongue that dares to 
suggest otherwise, and he who 
looks upon Hollar simply as 
an architectural and _ topo- 
graphical engraver would do 
well to ponder over this most 
complete and technically per- 
fect work. 

His landscape has all the 
daintiness and freedom of one 
from whom we should not 
expect such qualities, when 
we look back upon the monu- 
mental cathedrals and the care- 
fully executed maps, so severe 
in their treatment and so con- 
summate in their skilful hand- 
ling. Indeed, we find more 


pleasure in the study of these small etched plates—some 
of which are reproduced as illustrations to this note—than 
in the more ambitious and far more skilful plates with 
which his name has become almost exclusively associated. 
They are apparently done at the man’s will and in moments 
of inspiration far removed from those in which his larger 
plates—the cathedral church of Antwerp, for instance 
were executed. 

But before examining the man’s work, a brief survey 


of his career—a career, the personal side of which is full 
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Antwerp Cathedral 
By W. Hollar. 
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of difficulties, struggles and laborious undertakings, the 
surmounting of which is almost a reflection of the un- 
conquerable energy with which he faced the tremendous 
difficulties that he set himself in his craft— may be of interest. 

Born at the beginning of the seventeenth century, at 
Prague, he was intended for the law, but very early in 
life troubles began to overtake him, as his family was 
ruined when political troubles caused the upheaval of 
society in Bohemia. 

Thrown upon the world he soon found where his true 
vocation lay, and commenced working hard at drawing, and 
being attracted by the work of Diirer, he soon wished to 


London. 
By W. Hollar. 


work in the same medium as the master. This, in all 
probability, accounts for his early essays on copper. 

He soon got away to Frankfort where he became the 
pupil of Matthew Merian, a well-known etcher of the 
period, from whom he learned much sound knowledge of 
his craft. Then we find him visiting Strasburg and Cologne, 
and with each visit comes more maturity of style and a 
surer expression. 

At Cologne he had, we might almost say, the misfortune 
to be taken up by the Earl of Arundel. The Earl was 
travelling through Cologne on a mission for Charles I, and 
on his way met Hollar, recognised his sterling worth, and 





London from the top of Arundel House. 
By W. Hollar. 
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brought him back to England, employing him to make 
etchings and drawings. 

At the same time he was working for the publisher, 
Stent, for whom he did the now much admired ‘ Greenwich’ 
plate, for the remarkable fee of thirty shillings. 
Earl he seems to have done innumerable plates 


For the 
dated 


Dordrecht. 
By W. Hollar. 
1636 to 1640—including the well-known and _ rightly 
admired ‘Sacramental Cup,’ after the drawing by Mantegna, 
which was at that time in the Earl’s possession. 
After marrying one of the Countess’s attendants, Hollar 
is passed into the service of the Duke of York, the Earl 


having to leave England about this time. 





A Man-of-War. 
By W. Hollar. 
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The following year comes the outbreak of the Civil 
War, and we find Hollar fighting side by side with Faith- 
orne, Inigo Jones and others, holding Basing House for 
the Church and King against the Parliamentary forces. 

The circumstances of his imprisonment— which happened 
before the fall of Basing House—do not seem to be quite 
clear. Suffice it that he was taken prisoner and several 
plates were executed between this time and the time of 
his release or escape—this is again not quite clear—about 
a year later. 

He apparently went to Antwerp, where he joined the 
Earl again, but the Earl having to leave for Italy, Hollar is 
again left to his own resources. 


He evidently determined 
to work harder than ever, for 
between 1645 and 1651 there 
can be traced 352 dated plates 

nearly half of his dated 
work ; and there is no doubt 
that a great many undated 
plates belong to the same 
period, for only about a third 
of his work was dated at all. 
This is the period of the 
much-prized ‘ Muffs’ and the 
‘Shells,’ said by the late 
Seymour Haden—one of his 
most ardent admirers and 





collectors—to be the rarest 
= and most beautiful of all his 

Muffs. productions. 
By W. Hollar. We soon find him back 


in London living with his 
old comrade in arms, Faithorne, at the Temple, and with 
various other publishers for whom he worked and from 
whom he received a bare working fee of fourpence per 
hour for such plates as the portrait of Chaloner, now the 
rarest and perhaps the most valuable of all his prints. 

He even found it difficult to get work to do, or even to 
make a living, owing to the devastation caused by the 
plague, which in a relentless way carried off his son, thus 
making worse his already unfortunate position. So we find 
this man, who had been patronised by an Earl and even 
by Royalty, left at an advanced age in a very precarious 
position, 

In 1666, what was a misfortune to many—the Fire of 





Summer. 


By W. Hollar. 


Winter. 
By W. Hollar. 
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Edinburgh 
By W. Hollar 
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Liége 
By W. Hollar 














Douglas, Isle of Man. 


London brought relief to poor Hollar, for it instantly 
created a demand, in many ways, for architectural drawings 
and engravings. This helped him on for a year or two, 
and in 1668 the King sent him to Tangier to make 
drawings and engravings of fortresses, and plans of the 
country. ‘This again proved to be a not altogether satis- 
factory undertaking, for he received only #100 for twelve 
months’ work, and only escaped capture on his return 
home through the bravery of his ship, which unaided beat 
off seven Algerian men-of-war. There is a plate of this 
action in Ogilby’s Africa. 

His death took place about ten years later at West- 
minster, where he died in absolute poverty, imploring the 
bailiffs not to remove his furniture until after his death. 

A large collection of his work was sold by his widow to 
Sir Hans Sloane, most of which found its way eventually 
into the British Museum, where a most complete collection 
of his work is to be seen: a collection covering the whole 
range of the etcher’s art—topography, landscape, architec- 
ture, portraiture, costume, still life, and natural history all 
being treated with amazing dexterity. The ‘ Liege’ and 
the ‘ Edinburgh ’—the latter beyond the reach of collectors 
altogether, as only two prints are known to exist, one at the 
British Museum and the other in the royal collection at 
Windsor—-sufficiently show Hollar’s charming rendering of 
the like subjects. The little ‘Dordrecht’ and ‘ London 
from the top of Arundel House’ serve to show his simple 
and dignified treatment of landscape subjects and are 
distinctly “ open-air” plates done quite in the right spirit of 
landscape work. ‘Sir Thomas Chaloner’ (after Holbein), 
of which beautiful impressions exist in the British Museum, 
is a magnificent technical achievement, and is only very 
slightly in advance of many more of his portraits that rank 
with the finest work of all time. The seasons, represented 
in these pages by ‘Winter’ and ‘Summer,’ show, apart 
from the poetic feeling drawn from the subject, a technical 
dexterity that is almost staggering in the easy representation 
of textiles and furs, and in the case of the latter, the clever 
handling of the face shown through the black gauze veil 
that falls lightly over it. The ‘ Muffs’ and the ‘Shells’ 

very much sought after prints—carry us to still more 
delicate craftsmanship. 

Hollar has not yet received the recognition due to him, 
at least in England, mainly because his art covered such a 
huge field that it is well-nigh impossible to review his 


’ 
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achievements in a calm and collective 
way. Had he been the author of one 
section only of his work, it is probable 
that this man, whose work contains 
beauty combined with exactness and 
passionate expression tempered with 
careful and delicate handling, would 
be more in demand than he is at the 
present time. 

Hollar’s day has not yet arrived. 
His elaborate doings have not yet 


those who collect and write about such 
things—at least in England. 
When that time does arrive we shall 


By W. Hollar. find him standing alone, towering above 


hiscontemporaries, “‘a completeetcher.” 


= will be remembered that last November during 
exhumation proceedings in St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, Hollar’s plan was instrumental in tracing the 
place of burial of the body of Henry VI, which had been 
brought from Chertsey Abbey in 1484. 





Sir T. Chaloner (after Holbein). 
By W. Hollar. 
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Black Basalte Ware. 


APTAIN M. H. GRANT 
(“Linesman”), whose books 
on warfare are so well known, 

has changed his subject for the 
moment and written a work on 7% 
Makers of Black Basaltes (Blackwood 
and Sons, £2 2s.). Enthusiasm is 
contagious, and readers of this excel- 
lent book will share to some degree 
the author’s passion for the black 
ware which in the making needed so 
much skill from the potters of the 
past. Captain Grant despises colour 
in pottery, and does not understand 
why the black vases of Wedgwood 
and other artists are less appreciated 


than was formerly the case. Beauty 





of form is before all the essential 

quality which must inspire the artist, 

and the author thinks that the 

potters of Sevres, Dresden, Chelsea, 

Worcester, Derby, Bow, and Rock- 

ingham, triumphed technically rather than esthetically, 
although successful shapes could not be spoilt wholly by 
“ornamental” absurdities ; “* for a world of wonderful paste 
and wonderful potting lies gasping beneath the loads of paint 
and gilding, the tangle of tortured outlines and the dulness 
of the unspeakably foolish and ill-told anecdotes, amours, 
and storyettes.” This is severe criticism, and will be resented 
by collectors of shepherdesses and similar objects which, we 
agree with Captain Grant, have little to recommend them 
from an artistic point of view. Such bedizened wares reveal 
little of the art of the true sculptor-potter. Nevertheless, 
while we agree that black reigns supreme as the exhibitor 
of form, human, equine, or ceramic, we have a use for 
colour allied to form, if it does not destroy proportion. 
Captain Grant’s book may be read with profit by those who 
wish to know the works of the great masters of Black 
Basalte ware—Josiah Wedgwood of Etruria, the Turners 
of Lane End, Humphrey Palmer of Hanley, and Elijah 
Mayer of Hanley—and of the lesser men whose craftsman 
ship was so distinguished. The volume is fully illustrated 


and contains potters’ marks. 








lack Wedgwood 


From “ The Makers of Black Basaltes By permission of 
Messrs. Blackwood and Sons 


The Chauchard Bequest. 


URING the life of M. Chauchard it was intended 
1) to publish a catalogue of his collection of pictures 
and sculpture, with reproductions of the principal 
works, a scheme which was frustrated by the testator’s 
death. However this may be, M. Chauchard himself could 
not have wished for greater justice to his superb collection 
than it has received in the handsome volume, in folio, of 
plates in heliogravure, entitled, Les Peintures de la ¢ 
tion Chauchard (Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie; 250 francs) 
In addition to the eighty-four reproductions, there is 
an illuminating introduction by M. Jean Guiffrey, the 
assistant conservateur at the Louvre. The history of 
the Chauchard Bequest, of the rich Paris merchant who 
formed his collection, largely composed of the masters 


of 1830, is so recent that it needs no recapitulation 


But suffice to say, that M. Chauchard could have left no 
} 


more enduring monument to his own memory than the 


+} 


gratitude which the association of his name with the 





Black Ware by Elijah Mayer. 
From ‘‘ The Makers of Black Basaltes By permission of Messrs. Blackwood and Sons 
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splendid pictures now housed at the Louvre will always 


awaken, not only in the minds of his countrymen, but of 


lovers of art the world over. For the bequest is not only 
princely: it is choice and admirably selected as well. M. 
Chauchard was obviously much more than the type of mere 
rich collector who finds his joy largely in securing things 
at what one calls “ prohibitive prices.” ‘Time and again 
he paid very large prices indeed, as when, for example, he 
repurchased from America Millet’s ‘ Angelus’; but, taking 
his collection altogether, we dare say that it would to-day fetch 
considerably more than he paid for it. This is, however, a 
minor point. The main thing is that M. Chauchard was 
drawn to a certain type of picture of, we believe, enduring 
artistic excellence, and that his taste was fine. There is no 
more interesting page in the history of nineteenth century 
art than that on which is recorded the names of Corot, 
Daubigny, J. F. Millet, Theodore Rousseau, Jules Dupré 
and ‘Troyon, not to speak of Delacroix, Isabey, Fromentin, 
and Meissonier, whose works are also to be found in the 
collection. M. Guiffrey allows himself, in his introduction, 
ample space in which adequately to deal not only with the 
particular pictures but with the work generally of each artist. 
He extends his view to the intimate life of Corot and the 
rest; he gives us extracts from contemporary and later 
criticism ; he tells us in what manner the painters approached 
their art; and occasionally relieves his pages by anec- 
dotes, which throw light on his analysis and criticism. So 
far as the early Barbizon men are concerned, there is 
much that would seem pathetic reading: the desperate 
struggles and hardships of Millet, for instance, in view of the 
commercial value at which his pictures are now rated. But 
Millet needs not our commiseration; Millet who, at one 
time, would have rejoiced if his work had brought him in 
as much as 1oo francs a month! For after all, he and the 
other men of Barbizon, were first of all painters, and painters 
largely who apprehended their art in its highest poetic 
aspect. Facile success might, to such men, have brought, 
if not disaster, at any rate an outlook which would have 
weakened the intensity of their absorption in the realisation 
of the nature by which they were surrounded : their joy in 
which we may measure by their power of interpreting its 
secrets. We could wish, indeed, that in some instances the 
material burden had been lightened: we could not wish that 
it had been done away with altogether. ‘The illustrations 
which Messrs. Braun have provided for the present work 
are of unusual excellence; they will be greatly valued by 
all lovers of the artists in question. The volume forms 
no less an adequate commentary on the generosity and taste 
of an enlightened national benefactor. 


Obituary. 


the well-known historical painter and the esteemed 

Keeper of the Royal Academy has caused a vacancy 
which will not be filled easily. Mr. Crofts followed P. H. 
Calderon in the official capacity which since 1898 he has 
adorned, and his work in the schools gave him great 
popularity. Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke, who died on 
March 29, was one of the makers of the Victoria and Albert 


7 | ‘HE death of Mr. Ernest Crofts, R.A. (March 19), 
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Museum, the Directorship of which he resigned in 1905 to 
take up a similar position at the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York. Mr. A. B. Skinner, who succeeded him at 
South Kensington, died also in March. Sir Richard R. 
Holmes, librarian at Windsor Castle until 1906, died on 
March 22. ‘The deaths have occurred also of Mr. G. A. 
Holmes, R.B.A. (March 30), Mr. V. P. Yglesias, R.B.A. 
(March 26), and Mr. F. D. Hardy. 


Passing Events. 


FTER much discussion, based partly on immature 
reports, the scheme for a Memorial in St. James’s 
Park to King Edward has been abandoned. It was never 
intended that the proposed bridge, to be designed by 
Mr. Lutyens, in place of the present one, should be used 
for vehicular traffic, but even when the real plan was 
published the opposition to the scheme doomed it. ‘The 
suspension bridge is cherished more than its artistic merit 
warrants, and a substitute in stone with an adjacent monu- 
ment need not have spoiled the rural character of the scene. 
However, the committee have taken back their recom- 
mendation and are considering other schemes. 


EANWHILE the London Museum, which was 

Lord Esher’s idea of a Memorial to King Edward, 

will be established soon in Kensington Palace through the 

generosity of an anonymous donor. Like the Musée 

Carnavalet in Paris, it will be of great interest and value 

to students. Mr. Guy Francis Laking, on behalf of the 

Trustees, will be glad to have offers of suitable objects ; his 

address is 3, Cleveland Row, St. James’s. Eventually the 

collection will be removed from Kensington Palace to a 
permanent home elsewhere in London. 


EMBRANDT’S ‘ Mill, as was anticipated, failed to 
attract the enormous sum which was required to 
keep it in England. Lord Michelham’s £10,000 and 
about £7,000 from other enthusiasts could not compete 
with the dollars of Mr. P. A. Widener of Pennyslvania. 
It is interesting to read the opinions of eminent artists on 
the picture. To Mr. D. Y. Cameron, A.R.A., “it is 
supreme imaginatively and technically, supreme in im- 
pressive sincerity, supreme in colour as in radiant light. 
No landscape of equal beauty and spiritual significance can 
ever take its place.” Mr. David Murray, R.A., while 
conceding its beauty, disparages its surface, pigment and 
tint. To Mr. James Aumonier, R.I., it is “only a fairly 
good landscape. The motive is very ordinary, namely 
dark against light, and the composition is not great.” 


HISTLER’S portrait of Miss Connie Gilchrist (Lady 

Orkney), the Gaiety dancer, has been presented 

by Mr. George Hearn to the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York. 


R. W. MOORCROFT points out that the reference 
to his pottery (p. 125) is not quite accurate. The 
colour of the Moorcroft china is not obtained by coloured 
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PASSING 


glazes, but it is part of the paste itself and is fired with the 
clay, viz., Pate-sur-Pate. In this particular he believes his 


pots are unique. The fired “ biscuit ware” is afterwards 
covered with a clear transparent glaze and fired again, a 


point not generally understood. 


gE he numerous objects of art left by the late Mr. 

George Salting to the Victoria and Albert Museum 
have now been arranged. ‘The value of this part of the 
bequest is inestimable, and students from all parts of the 


world will reap the benefit of the late collector's generosity. 


M 


46, Markham Square, Chelsea. 


ISS FARMER’S club for girls employed as artists’ 

models has been reorganised and equipped at 
Mrs. G. F. Watts 
the founder, 


is the 


President, and the active support of with 
Mrs. Lewis F. Day, Miss Una Taylor, and other ladies 
should ensure the success of a most useful institution. A 
register is kept for intercommunication between artists and 


models. 


Wwe reference to our illustration (p. 114) of a 
portion of ‘The Crucifixion’ by Konrat Witz, it 


should be remembered that this picture was discovered 


not long ago in England, by Mr. Claude Phillips, in the 


collection of the Rev. L. Gilbertson. It was then unknown 


to foreign students of the Swiss master. The picture there- 
upon was offered by the owner to the National Gallery, the 
Trustees of which declined to purchase it, and it was then 
immediately acquired by Dr. Bode for the Kaiser-Friedrich- 
Museum of Berlin, where it now hangs in a place of honour, 
on the right-hand of the famous ‘ Georg Gisze’ of Holbein. 


ae years ago William Morris, Dante G. Rossetti, 
Ford Madox-Brown, Sir Edward Burne-Jones, Philip 


Webb and others, started the firm of Morris, Marshall, 
Faulkner and Co., “Fine Art Workmen in _ Painting, 


Carving, Furniture and the Metals.” Afterwards Messrs. 


Albert and Harry Goodwin, Charles Holloway, Fairfax 
Brangwyn and others 


Murray, ©. Napier Hemy, Frank 


EVENTS. 


worked for the firm, 


and to this day : 
Messrs. Morris and c 
Co. have enlisted 3 
craftsmen of repu- : 
tation. It is not c 
surprising therefore 
that the business s 
maintains its good F 
traditions and its in- § 
fluence on contem- 
porary production S 
The new rooms at ‘ 
the National Gallery t 
were decorated by : 
Messrs. Morris and ff 
Co., and on their 
hand-looms was F 


woven, to the order 
of Mr. Yates Thomp- 
the 
tapestry of the almost 


son, version in 


perished painting, 
from about 
1308, of ‘St. Edward 
The 


original and the re- 


dating 


E 
; 
E 


the Confessor.’ 


production are in 


Westminster Abbey. 


A 


many of the leading 


MEMORIAL, 


signed by 





artists, has been pre- 


sented to the Prime 

a St. Edward the Confessor 
Minister, praying 
Royal Com- 


mission may be ap- 


that a Tapestry Woven by Morris and Co 


pointed to inquire into the constitution and functions of 
the Royal College of Art. 
memorialists raise important points for consideration. 


Changes are pending, and the 


Rome Exhibition. 


“T “HE International Fine Arts Exhibition at Rome, 
which was opened by the King of Italy at the end 
of March, marks the fiftieth anniversary of the 

proclamation of the unity of Italy. The British Fine Art 

Section is specially strong, and the efforts of those who 

have worked for so long will be appreciated by visitors. 

A thoroughly representative collection of oil pictures, water- 

colours, miniatures, works in sculpture, and other objects 

of art has been made and housed in a building designed by 

Mr. E. L. Lutyens, F.R.I.B.A., who took the facade of 

St. Paul’s Cathedral as his inspiration. 

The organising Committee associated with the Exhibi- 
tions Branch of the Board of Trade has consisted of Sir 
Isidore Spielmann, Sir E. J. Poynter, Mr. Hippolyte J. 
Blanc, Mr. Dermod O’Brien, Sir E. A. Waterlow, Sir James 


D. Linton, Mr. Ernest George, Sir Alfred East, Mr. Frank 
Short, Sir Francis Powell, Mr. Frank Walton, Sir Charles 
Lawes Wittewronge, Mr. William Strang, Mr. Walter Crane, 
Sir Luke Fildes, Mr. Frank Dicksee, Mr. Thomas Brock, 
Mr. Francis Bate, Mr. J. Coutts Michie, Mr. M. H. Spiel- 
mann, Mr. A. G. Temple, and Mr, U. F. Wintour. The 
Chairman of the Royal Commission that controls the 
Exhibition is the Earl of Lytton. 

It is impossible, without presenting a catalogue of the 
exhibits, to give an adequate idea of the artistic importance 
of the collection, brought together through the kindness 
and patriotic self-denial of owners, at the head of whom is 
His Majesty the King, the patron of the British Section. At 
the same time a few of the leading works may be mentioned. 


Chief among the group of the Hogarths is ‘ The Lady's 
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Last Stake.’ The beautiful ‘ Kitty Fisher, ‘ Mary Palmer, 
Marchioness of Thomond,’ and the little-known ‘ Anne 
Dashwood, Countess of Galway,’ represent Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. Gainsborough is seen in the great ‘ John 
Eld, Esgq.,’ in his portrait of himself (Royal Academy), 
and in other works. By Turner there are ‘ Walton Bridges,’ 
‘Mercury and Argus,’ ‘The Depositing of Bellini’s Pictures, 
Venice,’ and ‘Sun Rising: Seashore.’ By Sir Henry 
Raeburn is the superb full-length ‘The MacNab,’ and 
‘Miss Cleghorn’; by Romney, the full-lengths ‘ Mrs. Scott 
Jackson’ and ‘ Mrs. Clay and Child’; by Allan Ramsay is 
‘Mrs. Morrison of Haddo’; by Hoppner, ‘ Mrs. Williams’ 
and ‘The Fifth Earl of Darnley as a Boy’; by Opie, 
‘Dr. Gregory’; by Sir Thomas Lawrence, ‘ Lady Harriet 
Clive’; by Constable, ‘Dedham Lock, or the Jumping 
Horse’ and ‘Salisbury Cathedral’; by Wilkie, ‘ The Village 
Politicians,’ and ‘The Rent Day’; by Old Crome, his great 
‘Moonlight’; by Morland, ‘The Stable Door’ and ‘The 


Benevolent Sportsman.’ Other masters of the earlier 
British School —such as Peters, Ibbetson, Bonington, 


Collins, Cotman, David Cox, Geddes, Nasmyth, Linnell, 
Etty, Zoffany, and Wilson—are represented by works 
selected with no less care. 

The quality of the later school may be judged by the 
following references to pictures: by Millais, ‘Sir Isumbras 
at the Ford, ‘The Black Brunswicker,’ and the portraits 
of Sir James Paget and Lord Beaconsfield; by Rossetti, 
* Mariana,’ ‘ The Meeting of Dante and Beatrice,’ and ‘ Joli 
Coeur’; by John Brett, ‘Val D’Aosta’; by Ford Madox- 
Brown, ‘Wycliffe Reading the Bible’ and ‘ Professor 
Fawcett and His Wife’; by Burne-Jones, ‘Love Among 
the Ruins,’ ‘The Mirror of Venus,’ and ‘ Miss Dorothy 
Drew’; by Chalmers, ‘Mr. J. C. Bell’; by Dyce, ‘Henry VI 
during the Battle of Towton’; by Leighton, ‘Summer 
Moon,’ ‘The Return of Persephone,’ and ‘ Johnny Walker’ ; 
by Miiler, ‘Chess Players’; by Frith, ‘Coming of Age in 
the Olden Time’; by Docharty, ‘Pool on the Etive’; by 
Alexander Fraser, ‘Cadzow Forest’; by Holman-Hunt, 
‘Morning Prayer,’ ‘The Scapegoat,’ and ‘The Finding of 
the Saviour in the Temple’; by Frank Holl, ‘The Duke 
of Cleveland’; by Landseer, ‘ Ptarmigan Hills’: by Cecil 
Lawson, ‘ Marshlands’; by J. F. Lewis, ‘In the Bey’s 
Garden’; by Orchardson, ‘The Young Duke’; by F. 
Sandys, ‘ Medea’ ; by Simeon Solomon, ‘ Mother of Moses’ ; 
by Fred. Walker, ‘Sunny Thames’; by Watts, ‘ Lord 
Tennyson, ‘Love and Death, ‘Orpheus and Eurydice,’ 
and the ‘ Portrait of Walter Crane.’ ‘These, together with 
chosen examples of Sam Bough, Calvert, James Charles, 
Fettes Douglas, C. W. Furse, E. J. Gregory, Hook, Buxton 
Knight, M‘Taggart, Mason, Maclise, Henry Moore, Albert 
Moore, Walter Osborne, Sir Noel Paton, Pettie, Clarkson 
Stanfield, and others, complete the representation of the 
earlier British School of oil painting. 

Rossetti and Burne-Jones are well represented in the 
Water-Colour Section ; and there are picked examples by 
Ford Madox-Brown, Simeon Solomon, Sir John Gilbert, 
Ruskin, Fred. Walker, William Hunt, Linnell, Melville, 
Brabazon, and Kate Greenaway. 

Even more complete is the representation of the great 
miniaturists, whose masterpieces have been borrowed from 
celebrated collections. Works are included by Hilliard, 
Isaac Oliver, Peter Oliver, John Hoskins, Samuel Cooper, 
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Alexander Cooper, Flatman, Ozias Humphrey, Cosway, 
John Smart, Engleheart, Plimer, and by other artists. 
Modern oil paintings are there in profusion. Sir L. 
Alma-Tadema is represented by ‘The Sculpture Gallery,’ 
‘The Kiss,’ and his ‘ Portrait of Professor Aitchison’ ; 
Mr. Brangwyn by ‘Wine’; Mr. Abbey by ‘ Richard, Duke 
of Gloucester, and the Lady Anne’; Mr. Sargent by ‘ The 
Ladies Acheson’ and ‘ The Earl of Wemyss’ ; 
by his vast new work, ‘In my Studio’; Sir James Guthrie 
by ‘Lady Stirling Maxwell’ and ‘ Mrs. J. R. Findlay of 
Aberlour’; Sir H. von Herkomer by ‘ The Last Muster’ ; 
Sir Edward Poynter by ‘ Cave of the Storm Nymphs’ and 
‘Under the Sea Wall’; Mr. ‘The Ideal’ ; 
Mr. Cadogan Cowper by ‘ Venetian Ladies Listening to 
Sir George Reid by ‘Tom Morris.’ It 


Mr. Lavery 


Dicksee by 


the Serenade’ ; 
may be said that noteworthy works are shown by practically 
all the leading painters of the United Kingdom. The art 
of the Royal Academy, the Royal Scottish Academy, and 
the Royal Hibernian Academy, copiously illustrated as it 
is, is scarcely better represented than is that of the New 
English Art Club and the “ International” Society. This 
remark applies as truly to the department of water-colours, 
an especially strong section, as it does to that of oils. 

In the Black and White Section are works by Alfred 
Stevens, Rossetti, Millais, Leighton, Pinwell, Houghton, 
Sandys, Fred. Walker, Watts, Charles Keene, du Maurier, 
Sambourne, Ruskin, Burne-Jones, Phil May, and by Aubrey 


Beardsley, whose group of drawings for ‘Salome’ is a 


feature of the show. The great line-engravers of the 
past—Sir Robert Strange, Brandard, Cousen, Le Keux, 
W. R. Smith, William Sharp, R. Wallis, and Willmore—are 


represented, like the great mezzotinters—Dickinson, Earlom, 
David Lucas, Lupton, Valentine Green, and McArdell, as 
well as Turner himself. The great etchers, too, may be 
studied—Sir Seymour Haden, and the leaders of to-day 
—Mr. Frank Short, Mr. Cameron, 
Mr. Brangwyn, and Mr. Strang. 

Of the Sculpture collection little need be said, save that 
it fairly represents the full strength of the British School. 
Considering the difficulties of transport this feature alone 
Flanking the 


Professor Legros, 


is a tribute to the care of the Committee. 
building are Mr. Brock’s full-size models of his colossal 
groups of ‘Truth’ and ‘Justice.’ In the Sculpture Gallery 
itself the centre is occupied by the great group of ‘The 
Punishment of Dirce,’ by Sir Charles Lawes Wittewronge. 
On either side, a little advanced, and facing an open space, 
will be seen, erected on special pedestals, the busts of 
King George and Queen Mary—the former by Mr. Drury, 
the latter by Sir George Frampton. Most of the leading 
sculptors are represented by more than one work. 
them are Mr. Brock, with ‘Eve’ and his bust of King 
Edward VII; Sir George Frampton, with several works ; 
Mr. Colton, with ‘ The Image Finder’; Mr. Alfred Gilbert, 
with ‘Sir Richard Owen’; Mr. Thornycroft, with the plaster 
‘Artemis’ and ‘Teucer’; Mr. Mackennal, with ‘ Diana,’ 
‘Circe,’ ‘ Madonina,’ and ‘The Mother’; Mr. Derwent 
Wood, with ‘ Atalanta,’ ‘ Leda, and ‘Abundance’; Mr. T. 
Stirling Lee, with ‘ Narcissus’; Mr. Goscombe John, with 
‘John the Baptist,’ ‘ The Elf,’ and ‘ Morpheus’ ; Mr. Havard 
Thomas, with ‘ Mrs. C. K. Butler.” Among the deceased 
sculptors represented are Alfred Stevens, Leighton, Onslow 


Among 


Ford, and Swan. 













































BROOKLYN BRIDGE 


AN ORIGINAL LITHOGRAPH 


BY JOSEPH PENNELL 
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AT R. PENNELL’S ‘Brooklyn Bridge’ which, as : 
lithograph printed separately, forms the frontis- 
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piece to this number, is one of a long series 


of interpretations of buildings of every kind. 


JUNE, Irg1l. 
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New York: Old and New. 


From a Lithograph by Joseph Pennell 


is scarcely a Cathedral of any importance which this 

versatile artist has not represented with pen, pencil, brush, 

etching needle or lithographic chalk ;: and lesser architecture 

throughout the world has been translated by him into the 
y 























Site for the Town Hall. 


New York: The Great Hole. 


From a Lithograph by Joseph Pennell. 
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New York: Rebuilding 





From a Lithograph by Joseph Pennell 
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language of art. In whatever medium he works he gives 
distinction to the subjects of his choice, and no structure 
is so barren that it cannot be made to yield pictorial effect. 
The skyscraper, for instance, presented problems which, 
to an uninspired artist would have been insurmountable, 
but Mr. Pennell saw possibilities even in those unlikely 
erections, and reinforced concrete, under manipulative 
draughtsmanship, was made to conform to a_ standard 
of attractiveness hitherto only reached by the mellowed 
stonework of a medizval building. 

As the accompanying illustrations show, Mr. Pennell 
adapted to his purpose which ordinary 


observers would have passed by without consideration ; 


has material 


The Royal Academy: 


Rudolf DircKs. 


By 


“HE Summer Exhibition at Burlington House this 
year is a little bewildering. We do 
particularly that there is not a so-called picture of the 


not regret 


year ; although we regret the absence of a group of pictures 
of sufficient novelty and interest to give as it were a fillip 
to the excellent work of the Academicians and Associates 


JOURNAL. 


but to an trained to selection and to the skilful 


elimination of superfluities, the buildings possessed elements 


eye 


of composition which were capable of development. So 
Mr. Pennell set to work and attained a degree of success 
which immediately was paid the compliment of emulation. 
No imitator, however, has gone so far as the originator 
towards the apotheosis of the skyscraper. 

Mr. Pennell is a leading member of the Senefelder Club 
formed lately for the revival of artistic lithography. His 
work in this medium dates back for many years, and as 
one of its most able exponents he has done much towards 
beyond the limitations of commercial 


its advancement 


enterprise. 


The Pictures. 


which is so well known to all of us. A Brangwyn or two, 
or an Abbey or two, a C. H. Shannon (none of these 
the distinguishing 


Not that 


artists exhibits), might have added 
emphasis which the Exhibition seems to require. 
it as a whole is dull; indeed, the general effect of most of 


But when we come to 


the galleries is animated and lively. 





“ Gentle Love, loose not thy wounding dart; 
Thou canst not wound her heart.” 


By Charles Sims, A.R.A 
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close quarters the walls rarely yield the satisfaction which 
is evoked by art of real distinction. There are many large 
canvases, for instance, more than usual, with groups of 
people, gay in colour and lively in effect after their fashion ; 
but so far as pictorial design, decorative quality, or more 
definite human interest is concerned, they are mostly 
meaningless and empty. They make one wonder why so 
much space has been occupied to say so little. 

It is perhaps an old story to protest against the hanging 
at the Academy ; it is a pity indeed, that the protest should 


‘Her thoughts were her children.” 


By Edward Stott, A.R.A 


always be necessary, and that it should always fall on deaf 
ears. We dare say, that, as a whole, the hanging is a little 
better than usual this year, with the exception of gallery 
No. IX, where the arrangement could certainly not be more 
incongruous and haphazard. It might be thought that the 
mass of work with which the Hanging Committee have to 
deal, provides them with a task beyond the power of satis- 
factory performance, had we not before us the examples of 
the French Exhibitions, which are on the same or even larger 


scale. Only the other day we were struck by this when 
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looking at the pictures at the Salon of the Societé Nationale 
des Beaux Arts, in the galleries in the Avenue d’Antin, an 
exhibition which contains some 600 works more than the 
Here the hanging was excellent, the general 
Pictures of the same or approxi- 


Academy. 
etfect orderly and logical. 
mate methods the works of 


were grouped together ; 


individual artists were not scattered. But we need not go 
to France for instruction in this respect ; we have at the 
National Gallery, the Tate Gallery, the Wallace collection 
and South Kensington, examples of excellent arrange- 
ment, equal to and often better than anything to be found 
abroad. A painter, of all men, should be the first to 
appreciate the value of the right and effective juxtaposition 
of works of art; and if he fails in nice discernment in this 
matter, a question may naturally arise as to his competence 
in the more delicate affair of artistic creation. Under the 
present conditions it is almost impossible adequately to 
judge a picture at the Academy: and having said so much 
we shall embark on our brief and incomplete criticism. 

The President is works, 
portraits and two landscapes. 
Mrs. Dubosc Taylor is effectively arranged and painted 
with Sir Edward Poynter’s usual technical precision. Sir 


represented by six four 


The full-length portrait of 
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Lawrence Alma-Tadema’s two pictures are not equal in 
importance to his exhibits of recent years : but the groups 
of heads and flowers are fresh and charming, and true to his 
manner. Sir William Richmond contributes many pictures, 
among which the scene from the Umbrian hills (No. 430), 
in which the seriate valleys and mountains are projected 
so as to express their full imaginative quality in line and 
colour, is especially interesting. ‘The walls are rich with 
landscapes. Mr. David Murray, Sir Ernest Waterlow, 
Mr. Hughes-Stanton, Mr. Walter Donne, Sir Alfred East, 
Mr. Alfred and 


characteristic work. 


Parsons all contribute pleasant 
Miss Anna Alma-Tadema’s ‘ A High- 


the 


and 


land Evening’ is somewhat lost in heterogeneous 


collection to be found in gallery No. IX. In this sensi- 
tive and charming landscape the purple heather and the 
vague background of rising moorland emerge through the 
diminishing light with extremely natural effect as you look 
at the picture. 

Mr. Lavervy’s ‘The Amazon’ is a large work of con- 
siderable This sentinel 


of the plains and hills makes an interesting figure in the 


decorative distinction. mounted 


spacious surroundings of landscape and sky, to which it 


Seen either from the distance 


forms the decorative centre. 





The Drove. 
By Arnesby Brown, A.R.A. 
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of the entrance vestibule or at closer quarters the picture is 
extremely effective. We illustrate a smaller picture by Mr. 
Lavery, ‘The Grey Drawing-Room, in which the artist 
develops a rhythm in the colour suggested by the title. 

The most notable work at the Exhibition is probably Mr. 
Sargent’s decorative painting which occupies a lunette at the 
end of the No. VIII gallery, a work of great power and 
imaginative boldness. Whether it is altogether satisfactory 


is another matter. Apparently, if we are to judge by its 


The Old Pier Steps 
By Stanhope A. Forbes, R.A 


present position, it is to serve the purpose of decorating a 


space of the form known as a lunette in a large hall But 


the modelling and poise of the falling chariot and figures 


seem to suggest that it is rather part of the decoration 


for a ceiling. If this is the case it is almost impossible from 


its present position to gauge the effect which the artist had 


in mind when carrying out the work. Of Mr. Sargent’s 


other works there is little to be said. His portrait of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury is probably as skilful as any to be 
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found on the walls ; but to say that, is to say that it is not 
particularly characteristic of the artist. Then there are 
‘The Loggia’ and ‘ The Waterfall,’ in neither of which is 
Mr. Sargent quite convincing ; and we doubt if they would 
have attracted the same degree of attention and extrava- 
gant praise if they had been 
We have seen at other exhibitions Mr. 


painted by an artist of 
smaller reputation. 
Sargent’s delineation of architecture, his broad and dis- 
tinguished manner in the treatment of ordered forms, in 
which he seems to be much more successful than when he 
chooses natural scenery, as in ‘ The Waterfall.’ There is an 
inevitable distinction in everything that leaves Mr. Sargent’s 


Rivington Water. 
By Sir Alfred East, A.R.A. 


brush, but we seem to recognise limitations in sympathy 
when he concerns himself with natural scenery. In taking 
an impressionistic view of the Academy, which is all that 
is possible where so many works are concerned, ‘ The 
Rehearsal’ of Mr. Jack stands out. 
we think, a position on the walls which has often been 


This picture occupies, 


devoted of late years to pictures which have come a little 
as a surprise. It is a little difficult to analyse the interest 
of ‘The Rehearsal’; but everything in the room and its 
grouping, in its furniture and people, is in some manner 
quaintly unexpected and quaintly right. The artist has 
not apparently worked from any decorative preconceptions ; 
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the dominating note, indeed, of the picture is almost one of 
sustained inspiration. Another work, quite different in kind 
and more sophisticated in its effect, is ‘ Daughters of the Sun’ 
of Mrs. Laura Knight, a picture with a certain convention 
behind it, and somewhat aggressive in its demonstration of 
the play and interpenetration of sunlight on the naked body. 
But in this Mrs. Knight is only extending the observation 
of the effects of sunlight beyond the interiors and land- 
scapes. Mr. Sims is one of the most individual painters 
at the Exhibition, and the pleasant feeling of fantasy which 
we find in his work is rare enough in painting at any time. 
But like the work of many other interesting painters at the 
present Academy, the pictures by Mr. Sims are not perhaps 
so successful as some of his work of recent years, although 
they are of quite average excellence. ‘The most attractive 
of his three pictures is, we imagine, the scene in which the 
artist depicts a garden terrace where a small Cupid is firing 
his dart at a girl who is apparently gaily evading its wound. 
It is a picture of pretty sentiment, and introduces an element 
which Mr. Sims 


of architectural form in dealing with 


For the *‘ Legend’ the artist works 


into a pictorial pattern a whole series of ancient myths and 


is usually successful. 
fantasies. It would seem almost impossible to obtain from 
an idea of this kind a perfectly satisfactory picture ; but the 


various composition is unified by Mr. Sims’ delicate and 
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harmonious colour scheme. His third picture, ‘ The Crab 


apple Tree’—with a group of children dancing round a 


decorative fruit-laden tree —would seem to be a little 
uncertain both in the matters of realisation and execution. 
A contrast to the light decorative fantasy of Mr. Sims may 
be found in Mr. Reginald Frampton’s ‘ Love and the West 
Wind, a picture in which we have a charming idea ex- 
pressed in more precise, more classical decorative terms. 
lhe west wind is symbolised by a flying figure whose 
drapery envelops a maiden walking on the brow of a hill 


and scatters the flowers which she holds in her hand. 
Mr. Frampton is one of our few painters who is consistently 
decorative ; and his feeling for design enables him to 
invest his subjects with a more abstract poetic quality, a 
more complete symbolic unity, than the painters who 
seek to express myth or symbol by a more realistic por- 
trayal of details. These qualities are as definitely notice 
able in the same artist’s water-colour, ‘St. Cecilia,’ in which 
decorative precision and care add to the sentiment and 
charm of the early legend. 

We do not regret the fact that the type of historical 
picture is this year not much in evidence ; so we are a little 
at a loss to understand the placing of Mr. Edgar Bundy’s 
painting of an incident in the life of Charles Il. on a 


corner and undistinguished wall. It is a most excellent 





Propping the Rick: a Stormy Day. 


By George Clausen, R.A 
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picture of its kind; the grouping and the colour of the 
dresses and the decoration of the room are remarkably 
effective. Mr. Bundy has done few things better. 

We are inclined to group three painters together, 
Mr. George Clausen, Mr. Arnesby Brown and Mr. Edward 
Stott, partly because, we dare say, that in one or other 
phase of their art, their method and their point of view 
have largely been drawn from the Barbizon School. ‘They 
are all very sincere painters, who above all apprehend 
things in a certain broad and poetic aspect. We do not 
remember a better Clausen year. His three pictures 
possess an ample and simple treatment, in each con- 
veying the essential humanity of the nature sentiment, of 
the sentiment of rustic pastoral life, of rustic labour, of 
hay-ricks and barns and farmers’ carts, of the uncouth 
figure of the hind at work. Mr. Clausen has a gentle and 
pliant vocabulary and his temperament, within a certain 
convention, rejects the merely material, the merely brutal, 
in a view of life which is not without another phase. 
Mr. Arnesby Brown’s work is a sort of four de force in 
versatility ; nothing could be more various in the matter of 
subject than his ‘ Marble Arch,’ his ‘ March Morning’ (with 
its river, tall chimneys and bridge), or his large picture 
of cattle entitled ‘The Drove’; the first-named and last 
are particularly distinguished for the play of light from a 
brilliantly-clouded sky on animate and inanimate things. 
The work of Mr. Stott strives after emotional realisation, 
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whether in the form and grouping of his figures or 
in the semi-twilight in which he so often places them. 
This feeling is also indicated in his pleasant composi- 
tion ‘Her thoughts were her children. The _ two 
pictures of Mr. F. Bramley are individual and _in- 
teresting. It is a little difficult to understand why a work 
of such charm and power as ‘The Mask,’ by Mr. G. W. 
Lambert has been skied. It is in many respects one of the 
most remarkable pictures at the Exhibition, possessing both 
an actual and symbolic significance, a quality of interest 
and suggestion, which are none the less attractive because 
the meaning escapes one a little; while the modelling of 
the figures is wholly admirable. If Mr. Lambert's picture 
had been placed in a better position, it would certainly have 
provided a note which the Academy cannot very well 


afford to lose. Mr. George Henry’s solitary figures of 


women standing against a more or less plain background, 
do not grow in interest. We scarcely grasp indeed their 


- 


raison détre. Are they indeed scarcely more than studies : 
In ‘ By the Lake,’ in which his favourite type of woman is 
standing beneath a tree, the composition is more interesting. 
A pattern of sunlight filters through the leaves of the tree 
upon the figure; and the water and distant landscape 
suggest that the artist might quite successfully extend his 
vision of pictorial schemes. Mr. L. Campbell Taylor's ‘ In 
the Studio’ is an elaborately considered interior with 
figures—a lady turning away from her seat at the piano and 





The Heart of Somerset. 


By Alfred Parsons, R.A. 
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The Mask 


By G. W. Lambert 


aman and woman in the act of leaving the room. It is as it were, which Mr. Jack suggests in ‘ The Rehearsal,’ and 


obviously an “arrangement.” The effect of chance and which Mr. Taylor suggested a year or two ago in one of his 


incidental drama of small things, a sort of drama of manners, pictures, is missing. Mr. Taylor would seem in this pictur 
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to have wavered between the balance of decorative and 
dramatic effect. We are not sure that Mr. Byam Shaw, in 
a very different type of picture, ‘The Woman, the Man, and 
the Serpent,’ does not miss the same simplicity of intention. 
The strenuous expression of the man and the woman (why 
not Adam and Eve ?}, intense, emotional, tragic, what you 
will, do not harmonise with an intention that is certainly 
first of all decorative, else the wherefore of this excessively 
elaborate arrangement of exotic flora and fauna? ‘The 
story is susceptible of a purely decorative presentment, none 
more so ; it is equally susceptible of treatment from an idylli 
point of view of love and passion: either treatment is 
formidable enough for the genius of any painter. To indulge 
in the same elaboration with regard to both is surely to miss 
the essential emphasis from one or other of these aspects. 


Mr. Stanhope Forbes’ many pictures are representative of 


the school of which he is the protagonist. ‘The ‘ Old Pier 
Steps’ is a phase of a familiar subject. 

The portraits this year are almost insistently true to the 
type known as the Academy portrait. As likenesses they 
would seem mostly to possess something of the fidelity of a 
photograph ; the painting quality is almost invariably skilful, 
but, generally, convincing interpretation is absent. You feel 
that the painter is only on the most casual terms with his sitter ; 
that he lacks either the desire or the opportunity to under- 
stand him more intimately, and that he contents himself with 
a facile and dashing presentment which no doubt will be 
quite satisfactory to the sitter and to his, or her, friends. It 
is a pity that so little of the broader feeling for the art of 
portraiture which found expression at the Grafton and Royal 


The Rehearsal. 
By Richard Jack 


Institute Galleries in the earlier part of the year has not 
extended its influence to the Academy. In contrast to the 
prevailing type of portrait, it was a pleasure to discover (for 
it is tucked away in a corner below the line) Mr. Storey’s 
head of his father, which stands out for the unaffected 
Sincerity of its realisation. You feel how much more 
desirable it would be to live with a portrait of this kind 
than with the more dashing affairs. Again, there is Mr. 
Bramley’s portrait of Helen, daughter of C. Chalmers, a 
tottering infant holding out flowers to a nurse who is seated 
on the floor—a free natural treatment which compares 
favourably with the posed and beribboned groups of 
children which are to be found in other rooms. Mr. 
F. Waldo Murray’s portrait of Mr. Rickards is more 
convincing ; it suggests the character of his subject, and is 
rather a remarkable work in its freedom and vigour for so 
young a painter. Sir Philip Burne-Jones’ three-quarter figure 
of Sir Edward Carson also gets away from the more stereo- 
typed examples. The portrait of Sir Edward Poynter by 
Mr. A. S. Cope is one of this artist’s most successful works, 
and possesses much greater distinction than is usual with 
him. For the rest, Mr. Frank Dicksee, Sir Hubert 
von Herkomer, Mr. J. J. Shannon, and others, contribute 


works of a striking character. 


HE Chantrey Trustees have purchased from the 
Royal Academy Exhibition, Mr. Julius Olsson’s 
‘Moonlit Shore,’ and Mr. Alexander J. Leslie’s ‘ Dolce Far 
Niente, a bronze bust; and from the Exhibition of the 
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Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, Mr. John S. 


Sargent’s ‘ Sketching.’ 


—" GEORGE FRAMPTON’S ‘ Peter Pan’ statue, to 


be erected in Kensington Gardens, has been criti- 


cised severely by Mr. Robert Ross, who does not see 


why Gulliver or Robinson Crusoe should be neglected if 


The Grey Drawing-Room 
By John Lavery, A.R.A 


such memorials must be erected. But, first of all, Mr. Ross 
would prefer to perpetuate in bronze or stone such men as 
Sheridan, Shelley, Keats, Blake, Browning, Tennyson, Lamb, 
Gainsborough, and Morris, none of whose names are known 
on London statues. ‘‘ When so many great men, so many 
great movements, are unrecorded in London streets and 


parks, there is something ineffably sad in the thought that 
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this twaddling composition should be erected at all.” This 
may be anticipating the views of the next generation, but 
we feel that Mr. Barrie’s play has so firm a hold on the 
public that objection to the statue will be unheard. 


M R. ALFRED PARSONS, who was elected R.A. in 
1 March, was originally in the Post Office, but left 
his work there to follow his natural predilection for art. 
His beautiful illustrations to books caused him to be widely 
appreciated, and his paintings of landscape subjects are 
He became an Associate of the Royal 
Academy in 1897. Mr. Frank Bramley, elected R.A. on 
May 4, achieved fame as one of the Newlyn School, his 
‘Hopeless Dawn’ being particularly well known ; his home 


very popular. 


now is at Grasmere. 


“THE Bonington statue, by Mr. F. W. Pomeroy, shown 
at the Royal Academy last year, was unveiled 
recently in the grounds of the Municipal School of Art, 


Nottingham. 


N R. EDWARD STOTT’S ‘ There was no room in 

the Inn,’ shown at the Royal Academy last year, 
has been bought for Rochdale, where the artist was born in 
1859. Various works by members of the Barker family 
have been presented to the Art Gallery, Bath, and Sir 
Alfred East has given to his native place, Kettering, a 


Daughters of the Sun. 
By Mrs. Laura Knight. 


series of pictures representative of his best achievements 
in oil and water colours. 

TY EW Diploma Works are in evidence this year. There 
4 are five: by Mr. Stanhope Forbes, Mr. Hemy, 
Mr. Cope, Mr. Hacker and Mr. Short. 


M R. JAMES SANT, R.A., to whom on his ninety- 
first birthday recently the King sent his congratu- 
lations, has four pictures in the present Royal Academy 


Exhibition. 


Antonio Stradivari. 


R. BUNDY’S picture represents in all probability 
M the true appearance of the great Stradivari’s work- 
shop. ‘The scene was imagined with the help of 

carefully collected facts, and the accessories, which form so 
important a feature of the composition, were studied from 
every available relic. All the details are introduced with 
considerable skill, and the artist has succeeded in giving 
dramatic interest to the picture. The principal figure, of 
course, is Stradivari, who examines intently, and with the 
critical keenness of an artist, the instrument that is nearing 
completion. The picture, which was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1893, belongs to Captain Harvey, whose por- 


























ANTONIO STRADIVARI 
BY EDGAR BUNDY, R.I. 


(By permission of Oartain Aupiey Harvey) 
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ANTONIO STRADIVARI. 


trait by Mr. Strang, exhibited under the disguise of ‘1726, 
took its title from the fact that the sitter held in his hands 
his uncracked “Strad,” made during the master’s best 
period. Mr. Bundy’s ‘The Morning of Sedgemoor’ was 


bought by the Chantrey Trustees in 1905 


Paris Notes. 


HE Chauchard collection has now been placed in 
three galleries beyond the Rubens gallery at the 
Louvre. As the general character of the pictures is homo 
geneous this arrangement is fairly satisfactory ; but it would 
be better, we think, if bequests of pictures to national 
collections were left without conditions as to being main- 
tained together. At the Louvre, for instance, we find scat- 
tered many works of individual masters which it would be 
pleasanter to find grouped together. But the grouping of 
the pictures generally at the Louvre does not compare 
favourably with the arrangement of the pictures at the 
National Gallery. The larger galleries are too lofty for 
their purpose. We cannot imagine, indeed, anything more 
decoratively incongruous than a blaze of pictures on ex- 
tended surfaces: which is only comparable in effect to 
many plays being acted on the same stage, in various 


tongues, at the same time. 


|° is of course generally known that Millet’s ‘ Angelus’ 

is a small picture : but the minuteness of its scale will 
come as a surprise to the many who will visit the Chauchard 
collection specially to see it. It is, indeed, probably the 
most popular picture in the world. In view of the fact 
that it is scarcely more than fifty years ago since it was 
painted, its history is not a little curious. It was painted 
at the most miserable period of the artist’s life: at a 
time, indeed, when the religious ideas in which he had 
been educated by his parents alone, on several occasions, 
prevailed against the thought of suicide. In the attitude 
of the figures of the two peasants, in their reverential 
obeisance at the sound of the evening bells, we may read 
perhaps the symbol of Millet’s thoughts at the time when 
he was engaged upon the work. 


[* is no doubt recorded at what price he parted with 
t We do not happen to know the price, 
but we know that it changed hands in 1859, when M. 


he ‘ Angelus.’ 


Feydeau, an architect, bought it for 1,800 francs. Still 
later, its price became enhanced to 160,000 francs, then 
to 553,000 francs, when it became the property of an 
M. Chauchard paid 809,000 francs for it. 


American. Poor 


Millet ! 


HE feeling of the Entente Cordiale has been con- 
siderably strengthened by the exhibition at the 
Galeries Brunner in the Rue Royale, of pastel portraits by 
eighteenth century British artists. ‘The works of Raeburn, 
Gainsborough, Reynolds, Russell, Downman, Cotes, and the 
rest have discovered quite adequate appreciation in the 
French capital. 


~I 
uv 


Y OTWITHSTANDING the various influences which 
N find expression in contemporary French painting, 
notwithstanding the fawze, for instance, which dominates 
the show at the Independents, nothing could be saner than 
the manifestation of the artistic spirit as expressed at the 
Salon of the Société Nationale des Beaux Arts. Modern 
influences are there, but the spirit of the fawve is happily 
absent. Mr. Lavery and Mr. Lambert are represented, and 
M. Jacques Blanche (who is so familiar at English galleries 
that his nationality would seem to be an undetermined 
quantity) and other British artists, or artists with British 
names, who lose nothing in comparison with this spirited 
French painting. Mr. 


and intelligent expression of 


Lambert's ‘Jour de Féte, which will be remembered at 
last year’s Academy under the title of ‘ Holyday in Essex,’ 
occupies a central position on the line in one of the 


principal galleries, and seems to gain in interest by 
being in company with artistic tendencies with which it 
is more in harmony than is perhaps possible for Mr. 
Lambert’s work at the Academy. Mr. Lavery’s sketch of 
the head of Anna Paulova, which has been seen in London 
also, occupies an honourable position. Mr. Besnard pro 
vides the most important decorative scheme in the work 


designed for the ceiling of the Comédie Frangaise. 


“i HE Salon de la Societé des Dessinateurs Humorist: s 
illustrates a phase of French art which is to be 
papers—-the drawings of Léandre, 


found in its comic 


Steinlen, Willette, Forain and others. It is a various and 
very amusing exhibition from a French point of view. 
The drawings, we understand, are presently to be seen in 
London. But we imagine that only a selection of them, 
and that a small one, would be possible at an English 


English humour expresses itself after another 


But the lively fancy of Wilette will not, we hope, 


gallery. 
fashion. 
be barred. One of the most successful satires is perhaps 
a faithful copy of Millet’s ‘ Angelus’ with advertisement 


boards dotting the landscape. 


NOTHER important bequest, that of Count Isaac de 
A Camondo, has fallen to the Louvre, a bequest which 
exceeds in importance anything that it has received of late 
years. It includes works of various periods, and in par- 
ticular a remarkable series of o/yets dart of classic times, 
as well as works of the Far East and of modern paintings. 
But there is a condition attached to the bequest, viz., that 
the collection shall for a period of fifty years be grouped 
together in one or adjacent galleries. We have already 
referred to the undesirability of any conditions of this kind, 
which impose an intolerable task upon those responsible 
for the arrangement of national collections and a hardship 
upon those who frequent them, in pursuit of special studies. 
If this sort of thing is allowed to go on, instead of orderly 
and logical arrangement, which one has a right to expect 
in a gallery under the control of the State, the student 
will find the co-ordination of the work of a particular period, 
or artist, unnecessarily complex and tiresome. In very few 
cases, we imagine, would the legator object to the proper 


distribution of his gifts if his name were in some adequate 
manner permanently associated with his collection as a 
whole, a difficulty which should not prove insurmountable. 
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W. Robert Colton, A.R.A. 


By W. T. Whitley. 


“HAT England is able to number Mr. William Robert 
Colton among her distinguished artists is due, 
literally, to the fortune of war. For the modeller 

of the great Memorial to the Royal Artillery was born in 
Paris three years before the commencement of the struggle 
between France and Germany, and had the French arms 
triumphed it is probable that Mr. Colton would have 
developed into a Parisian sculptor. His parents had 
settled in Paris, and it was only the German victories and 
the impending investment of the French capital that drove 
them back to England. Here, fortunately, they remained, 
and Mr. Colton as a boy studied modelling at Lambeth, a 
school of art that has been responsible for the early training 
of an extraordinary number of able sculptors. At Lambeth 
he won a scholarship that took him to South Kensington, 
whence he passed to the Royal Academy schools, and 
from there to Paris, where twenty years ago the facilities 
for study were incomparably better than in London. Mr. 
Colton owes much to his work in France, but it may 
interest budding sculptors to know that he thinks London 
at the present time a safer training ground than Paris, 
where impressionism in sculpture is far too fashionable. 
He realises fully the brilliant cleverness of much of the 
impressionistic work, but thinks that the fact that it can be 
superficially imitated by students with little knowledge of 
drawing makes its example dangerous, 

Mr. Colton’s first exhibit at Burlington House-——a study 
of a head—was shown in 1889 before he became a student 
of the Royal Academy. This was followed in 1890 by a 
bust and a statue of the young St. John. But he was never 
a prolific exhibitor, and the first work that brought his 
name prominently before the public was not shown at the 
Royal Academy. ‘This was his ‘ Mermaid’ fountain, a 
national commission for the adornment of Hyde Park, 
given, as Mr. M. H. Spielmann amusingly put it, “ during a 
lucid artistic interval of the Government,” which at that 
time appears to have included some Minister of especially 
cultivated taste. Mr. Colton, about this period, trifled for 
a while with enamels and small decorative objects. These 
were, however, soon abandoned for the sake of a work in 
which for the first time he showed his real strength, ‘ The 
Image Finder,’ a striking study of the nude in strong action, 
with tense, strained muscles. ‘The Image Finder’ was 
followed almost immediately by ‘ The Girdle, the beautiful 
modelling of which suggests supple, living flesh, rather than 
bronze. ‘The exhibition of ‘The Girdle’ confirmed artists 
in the opinion most of them had formed already that a new 
young master had made his appearance in sculpture, and 
the Academy showed its appreciation of the beautiful figure 
by purchasing it for the Chantrey collection. ‘ The Girdle,’ 
an acquisition that has escaped animadversion from even 
the severest critics of the administration of the Chantrey 
funds, is the best known of all Mr, Colton’s works, but in 


certain qualities it is surpassed by the group in very high 


relief that appeared at the Academy of 1900. With this 
relief, ‘ The Crown of Love,’ Mr. Colton is more satisfied 


‘ 


(perhaps less dissatisfied would more exactly represent the 


feelings of so scrupulous an artist) than with any other of 
his works. Of all the children of his hand and brain this 
is the favourite, and every part of the marble version of 
‘The Crown of Love,’ shown at Burlington House in 1902, 


was carved lovingly by his own hand. 





The late Maharajah of Mysore 
By W. R. Colton, A.R.A 
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Principal Group of the Royal Artillery Memorial. 
By W. R, Colton, A.R.A 


The election of the young sculptor to membership of the 
Royal Academy was by this time a foregone conclusion, and 
in January, 1903, he was chosen to fill one of the three 
vacant Associateships. The other Associates elected on 
that occasion were Mr. Arnesby Brown and Mr. J. H. F. 
Bacon. It was a great year for Mr. Colton, as in May the 
Chantrey Trustees again honoured him by purchasing that 
charming representation of the simple grace and innocence 
of childhood ‘ The Springtide of Life,’ the plaster of which 
had been seen in the Academy of the preceding year. 

In 1904 nothing was shown at Burlington House except 
a bronze bust of the late Mr. H. H. Armstead, R.A., an artist 
whose admirable instruction in the schools of the Royal 
Academy profited many of the present generation of 
sculptors, Mr. Colton among the number. Nor was much 
of importance exhibited during the three or four years 
following. ‘They were, however, occupied in designing and 
executing, among other works, the statue of King Edward, 
which was unveiled by Queen Alexandra at King’s Lynn, 
the War Memorial at Worcester, and several commissions 
for India. More lately the artist’s attention has been to 


a great extent concentrated 
upon the recently completed 
Memorial to the officers and 
men of the Royal Artillery 
who fell in the Boer War. 
The Artillery Memorial, 
which stands in St. James's 
Park, close to the steps lead 
ing up to the Duke of York’s 
Column, is both artistically, 
and in view of its position 
and military importance, one 


London’s public monuments. 
King Edward, himself the 
Colonel-in-Chief of the Royal 
Artillery, took the keenest 
interest in its progress, and 
the sketch of the Memorial, 
shown last year at the 


the King removed for a time 
to Buckingham Palace, so 
that some of its details might 
be explained to him. It is 
believed that this is, with one 
exception, the only instance 
of the removal of a work 
from the Royal Academy 
during the exhibition. ‘The 
exception was the temporary 
transference to Buckingham 
Palace of Lady Butler’s ‘ Roll 
Call,’ by command of Queen 
Victoria. ‘The Royal Artil- 
lery Memorial is on a raised 
terrace fifty-two feet in width, 


granite. Bronze and Port- 
land stone have been used 


in it in combination, the 


bronze running through the whole scheme and binding 
the design together. ‘The striking central group of bronze, 
that is the dominating feature of the design, is an allegorical 
representation of Peace, as a beautiful female figure, con- 
trolling War, symbolised by a mighty, untamed, rearing 
charger. Beneath the principal group, and on the pillars 
that stand on either side, are bronze reliefs illustrating the 
work of the Field, the Garrison, and the Mountain Artillery. 

As the designer of the Artillery Memorial and the Hyde 
Park fountain, Mr. Colton naturally takes a peculiar interest 
in the public memorials and monuments of London. A 
comparison with Paris is inevitable to an artist so well 
acquainted with both capitals, and it is all to our dis- 
advantage. The patronage of sculpture is incomparably 
greater on the other side of the Channel than it is here, and 


Mr. Colton declares that Paris can show in any one of 


a dozen corners as much as we are doing at Buckingham 
Palace. He dismisses the idea that our atmosphere is bad 
for works in bronze or marble, and thinks that both will do 
well if they are properly cared for, and cleansed regularly 
from the beginning, so that masses of soot and dirt and rust 


of the most considerable of 


Academy, was by order of 


approached by steps of 
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have no opportunities to accumulate. The French take 
more care of their public monuments than we do, with the 
exception, perhaps, of the Albert Memorial, which Mr. Colton 
points to as an example of good condition due to proper 
care. ‘Taking our London monuments collectively, he thinks 


1 upon 


that the criticism that has been unsparingly bestowe: 
them has been too severe, and he has the courage to 


affirm that even the much abused Guards’ Memorial in 


Waterloo Place is not without its qualities. 


Panel of Royal Artillery Memorial 


Garrison Artillery. 


The French school of sculpture he regards as technically 
easily first among moderns, but he thinks that the superior 
taste of the English suggests greater future possibilities for 
our school, Technical knowledge in England grows steadily, 
but sculpture here can never reach its zenith until we have 
a suitable place to show it in. And Mr. Colton compares 
regretfully the vast expanse at the Salon with the small 
rooms at the Royal Academy, and our slight State and 
municipal patronage of 


sculpture with the 


generous 





Panel of Royal Artillery Memorial 


Mountain Artillery 


By W. R. Colton, A.R.A 
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The Wavelet. 
By W. R. Colton, A.R.A. 


expenditure of France. Yet he has strong hopes of a better 
state of things some day, and of a general beautifying of 
London, which already shows signs of artistic awakening. 
Mr. Colton is one of the very few English sculptors who 
have worked in the Far East. The colour and mystery of 


India have attracted our painters from the eighteenth 
century onwards, but the western sculptor has rarely 
sojourned in Hindustan. It was to execute several 


commissions for the Maharajah of Mysore that Mr. Colton 
went to India, where he remained many months and studied 
on the spot the art, ancient and modern, of the great British 
dependency. With some of India’s ancient art—and notably 
the carvings in the wonderful caves of Elephanta—-he was 
deeply impressed, but in the modern sculptor, despite the 
tradition of a long legend of art, he found merely a crafts- 
man, skilful exceedingly, but with no soul of his own. The 
Maharajah of Mysore is building a temple of white marble 
as a memorial to his father, the late Maharajah, and in it 


JOURNAL. 


will stand the statue that is shown in one of the illustrations 
that An 
characterisation, it is an example of complete success in the 


always difficult matter of dealing with costume in sculpture. 


accompany this article. admirable piece of 


Technically it is of exceptional interest because it was 
modelled, not in clay, but directly in the plaster. It will 
probably be shown in marble in the Academy next year. 
The great model of a tiger that attracted so much attention 
last year at Burlington House owed its origin to Mr. Colton’s 
visit to Mysore. ‘There for the first time, in the private 
menagerie of the Maharajah, he realised the ferocity of the 
savage tiger, newly captured and untamed, and endeavoured 
to suggest in clay something of its fearful attributes. ‘The 
Tata Memorial at Bombay, a monument to a distinguished 


native citizen who spent vast sums in furthering technical 





The Springtide of Life. 
By W. R. Colton, A.R.A 
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By W. RK. Corton, A.K.A.} 


THE CROWN OF LOVE. 
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education, is another important Eastern commission upon 


which Mr. Colton has lately been engaged. The bronze 


bust shown in the exhibition at Burlington House last year 
Was a portion of it. 

Four years ago Mr. Colton was appointed to the 
Professorship of Sculpture at the Royal Academy, an 
honourable post that has been held by two of the Academy's 
most distinguished sons, John Flaxman and Mr, Alfred 
Gilbert. Professors of sculpture at the Royal Academy do 
not teach the arts of modelling and carving in the schools 
Their duty is to deliver addresses on sculpture—to inspire, 
and to instruct by precept—and few of them have ventured 
to go beyond this. Mr. Gilbert, it is true, commenced his 
first address with a bench covered with sculptors’ tools 
before him, but be handled none of them and no attempt 
at practical instruction was made in the course of the 
remarkable series of addresses given by that distinguished 
artist. Mr. Colton is perhaps the only sculptor professor of 
modern times who has in his addresses given the students 


} 


technical advice of value. He had planned to go much 


farther in this direction, and to describe the entire process 
of the building up of a memorial from the first rough sketch 
in clay to the final carving or casting, and erection. Every 


step was to be illustrated by photographs on a lantern 
screen, and the whole promised to be an object lesson of 
Unfortunately the scheme ran 


the most valuable kind. 


counter to a law of the Academy that prohibits the 
professors from commenting on the work of living men, and 
so, perforce, it had to be abandoned. ‘The law referred to 
owes its existence to a display of bad taste by Sir John 
Soane, Professor of Architecture, a century ago, who in one 
of his addresses criticised severely the designs for a public 
building erected by another Academician who was his 
The ideal in sculpture, from his earliest 


River unto the 


professional rival. 
work down to the beautiful group ‘ The 
Sea,’ in the last Academy, has always prepossessed Mr. 
Colton, and he has lost no opportnnity of urging its vital 
importance in his addresses. Of the extreme exponents of 
a certain modern school of sculpture he has given his 





The Fountain in Hyde Park 
By W. R. Colton, ARA 


opinion plainly and fearlessly, but he has not failed to 
recognise the ability of its most distinguished professor. 
“ Rodin,” to quote his own words, “is a tremendous artist. 
We may not sympathise with everything he has done, but 
we have all learnt from him.” 

Most of Mr. Colton’s work has been done in St. John’s 
Wood, or, of late years, in his country house in the heart of 
Buckinghamshire, but he has now built for himself two 
spacious studios at Kensington, which will, it may be hoped, 
be the nurseries of further achievements. He has already 
accomplished much, but, fortunately, he is still young, and 
his period of finest production probably still lies before him 


His future career will be watched with interest by all who 





A Tiger. 
By W. R. Colton, AR. A 
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The Girdle 
By W. R. Colton, A.R.A 


concern themselves with the development of the art of 


sculpture in England. 


Obituary. 


“7 “HE Earl of Carilisie, who died on April 16, was not 

only the possessor of splendid collections of works 
of art which made his mansions famous, but was an amateur 
artist of distinction. His place as Trustee of the National 
Gallery has been taken by Lord Curzon. Mr. Thomas 
Armstrong (April 22) lived only a few days after 
Sir C. Purdon Clarke, with whom he had been associated 
for so many years at the South Kensington Museum; 
though better known by his administrative work, Mr. 
Armstrong was a painter of no mean accomplishments, and 
was intimate with George du Maurier, Charles Keene, and 
Whistler. “In him,” Sir E. J. Poynter said at the Royal 
Academy Banquet, “I lose the only remaining friend of 
my early years.” Mr. Charles Wertheimer (April 25), who 
bought and sold works of art on a princely scale, was the 
hero of many sale-room sensations, among which that of 
the Gabbitas biberon, 15,500 gs., is well remembered. Mr. 
Orpen’s portrait of him was conspicuous at the Royal 
Academy a few years ago. Mr. Robert S. Clouston 





(April 25) achieved fame chiefly by his mezzotint engravings, 
but his other artistic activities were notable. Mr. Louis Jahn 
(April 20) was a potter of mark, and in recent years was 


curator of the Hanley Museum. 


N AR. LAURENCE BINYON has said farewell to 
M the Saturday Review, and his contributions will be 
missed by all who recognise his gift for the interpretation 
and criticism of art. “ There comes a day,” he writes, 
“when every honest critic who has plied his regular task 
for a considerable time feels that he has said his say and 
that it is best that another should take up the work.” 


7JARIOUS pictures have been acquired recently for 
\ the Oldham Art Gallery, among them being ‘ An 
Ayrshire Glen,’ by Mr. George Houston; ‘The Harbour, 
Honfleur, by Mr. James Paterson, R.S.A.; ‘Newlyn Old 
Harbour,’ by Mrs. Laura Knight ; ‘St. Giles’s, Oxford,’ by 
Mr. Arthur G. Bell; ‘ Toledo,’ by Mr. H. Hughes-Stanton ; 
‘Blue Plumbago,’ by Mr. Francis James; ‘ The Return of 
the Fleet,’ and ‘The Peace of a Silvery Morn,’ by Mr. 
William Hoggatt. 





The River unto the Sea. 
By W. R. Colton, A.R.A, 
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Fan presented to Queen Alexandra in 1903. 


Designed and Worked at the Presentation Convent, Youghal, Ireland 


Modern English Fans and Fan-Leaves. 


By G. Woolliscroft Rhead. 


ACE is an absolutely ideal material for fan-leaves, 

from its extreme delicacy, daintiness and lightness. 

It is, however, perhaps the one single craft that has 

remained comparatively untouched by the modern decorative 

art movement. Lace workers, usually, possess no power of 

design ; old forms are therefore repeated ad nauseam, and 

the work has, in consequence, an old-fashioned look, almost 
entirely out of keeping with the modern spirit. 

Mr. Alan S. Cole, in a parliamentary report on Honiton 


lace (1888, vol. Ixxx), describes the modus operandi of 


design as told to him by a lace maker at Beer: “Some- 
times we see a new wall-paper and prick a pattern off it, 
changing a bit here, or leave a little or add a little.” 
Another adapted her patterns from “ wall-papers, tablecloths, 
or anything.” Mr. Cole, in a paper read before the Society 
of Arts, February 27, 1889, says: “ The notion has been pro- 
mulgated, and is still partly adhered to, that the lace maker 
is the person to make the design. ‘This may be an ideal 
condition to try for ; but, from the sixteenth century forward, 
the patterns for ornamental laces have always been designed 


by ornamentists having knowledge of the composition of 


ornament, and of the materials for which they were called 
upon to design. . . . Ina measure the designers are to the lace 
makers what authors are to printers. Few publishers, | 
fancy, would try and drive a trade in the sale of literature 
by relying upon what their printers chose to write. And, 
on the other hand, few authors would care to turn their 
untrained hands to setting the type and pulling from it 
splendid editions of their own writings. If my simile be 


* 


Continued trom page 150. 


fairly correct, it will be clear that it is more or less of a 
mistake to expect lace makers to compose and draw their 
own patterns,” 

No doubt this accurately represents the prevailing state 
of things, in which a worker learns by heart a particular 
pattern and continues its repetition indefinitely. Better 
ment, however, can only come from the artistic side, either 
by the training of a set of workers in the knowledge of 
drawing and design, or by artists being willing to master 
the difficulties, or rather intricacies, of lace working. 

It is, nevertheless, a little surprising that this fascinating 
art should not have been more generally taken up by modern 
designers, especially as lace is usually regarded as having an 
intrinsic value, and as a consequence commands compara- 
tively high prices as opposed, for instance, to a painting, 
which will fetch at an ordinary auction no more than the 
value of its frame. It is somewhat difficult to perceive 
where the intrinsic value of lace comes in, since the materials 
cost even less than those employed by the painter, and, 
apart from the design, its chief claim to consideration is in 
its manipulative skill and the amount of labour expended 
on it. Nay, the advantage, one would think, ought to lie 
heavily on the side of the painter, in whose performance in 
almost every instance the creative faculty is employed, which 
can scarcely be said to be the case in lace. No doubt the 
true explanation of this apparent anomaly is to be found in 
the law of supply and demand, i.e., in the enormous output 
of painted work. 

Very charming lace fans have been produced by the Co- 
operative Lace Society carried on by the nuns at Youghal, 


Co. Cork, Ireland. At this institution a beautiful fan was made 
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Fans have also been made 
by the Taunton Honiton 
Lace Class formed in 1902 
by members of the local 
school of art, in which 
design in the modern style 
is made a special feature. 
The arts of painting and 


lace working have often 


. 
’ been associated on fan- 
leaves in the form of a 
painted medallion subject, 
A enclosed within a more or 
i less broad lace border. 
Two excellent examples 
of this are given: Lady 
“ Everlasting Pea Newton’s fan was the 
By G. Woolliscroft Rhead, R.E. present of the Fanmakers’ 


Company in 1900 to com 
memorate the Mastership 
of the Company that year 
of the Right Hon. Si 
Alfred Newton, Bart., Lord 
Mayor and founder of the 
ot & 8 rhe subject ol 
the painted medallion, by 
Miss Clarkson, is the appro 
priate one of the march 
= N past the Mansion Hous« 
on January 12, Ig00, of 
the first contingent of the 
City of London Imperial 
Volunteers, under Colone! 
Cholmondeley, C.B., en 
route for South Africa. 

So much, then, for the 


Design for a Wedding Fan: ‘“‘ The Marriage of Zephyrus and Flora.” 
By G. Woolliscroft Rhead, R.E. leaf, which may be com 


pared to a bride to be 





united to her groom, the 
stick, since without such 
unity there would be no 
sense of completeness. 

The stick is at least as 
important as the leaf, and 
may be composed of such 
various materials as ivory, 
mother - of - pearl, tortoise- 
shell, the various metals 
(which must, however, be 
treated lightly), wood and 
horn. 

It is to be regretted 
that so few English crafts- 
men have taken up the 
work of carving in these 


AS F ’ aia ‘ = 
es ieee 4 different materials. The ex- 


By G. Woolliscroft Rhead, R.E. 


and presented to Queen Alexandra on the occasion of her first 
visit to Ireland after the Coronation in 1903 ; this having for 
centre the Irish Harp, with the felicitous inscription in Celtic 


“T cool, [ refresh, and I can keep secrets.” 


planation, doubtless, is due 
to lack of public support, 
and what little is done is mainly done by foreigners. ‘The 
stick of the dainty lace fan, which, by the kindness of Lady 
Wakeman we are enabled to illustrate, is of ivory stained, 


and was carved by a Japanese, Jsuka, from the design of 
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March Past the Mansion House of the C.I.V. en route for South Africa, January 12, 1900. By Miss Clarkson 


(By permission of Lady Newton.) 


Mr. Frederick Vigers, the stones being aquamarines and 
pearls. A feature of this fan is the beautiful and original 
tassel in which seed pearls form part of the ornamentation, 
also from the design of Mr. Vigers. ‘The carved sandal- 
wood sticks of Mr. F. Stuttig are well known to fan designers 
and are justly admired. A characteristic example is given 
in the fan painted by Miss Jessie Bayes, the ornament 


enriched with gilding. 


Fan presented to Lady Newton by the Fanmakers’ Company.) 


The treatment of the silver filigree and enamel stick by 
Miss Cecilia Adams opens up almost infinite possibilities in 
the association of these two charming arts for the purpose 
of the fan stick, the cool grey of the silver forming a 
beautiful contrast to the rich colour of enamel. ‘The single 
drawback, however, in the employment of metal, is its 
weight—it must be worked as lightly as the exigencies 


of the material will permit. Miss Adams has produced 





Lace Fan. Designed for Lady Wakeman by Frederick Vigers. 
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Fan: Skin by Miss Jessie Bayes. 
Stick by F. Stuttig. 


other sticks, similarly treated, to Mrs. Baker's painted 
leaves. 

It is no new thing to apply the arts of filigree and 
enamel to the fan stick. ‘The complete fan has been treated 
in this method by the Chinese during the eighteenth century 
and earlier, an example occurring in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum; the stick in question, however, is essentially 
modern in character, it belongs to the twentieth century, 
owing practically nothing to tradition, and this is clearly an 
advantage. 

There is, doubtless, much to be learned from the 
eighteenth century as regards the treatment of the stick 
the skilful way in which mother-of-pearl inlay is associated 
with gold incrustation ; the method of enriching the plain 
stick with gold pique, this usually on tortoiseshell, ivory or 
but the time has surely arrived when we may safely 


It has became a commonplace of 


horn ; 
adventure something. 
esthetics that art should be the natural and spontaneous 
expression of its own epoch, rather than a mere reflection 


past period. Think of the possibilities this little 
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instrument affords for artistic treatment, providing oppor- 
tunity for the painter, the engraver, the illuminator, the 
embroiderer, the lace worker, the carver, the metal worker, 
the enameller, the jeweller! ‘Think of the sums expended 
by the public on old work of every description, while the 
work of the modern craftsman is neglected. ‘There would 
be no reason to fear comparison with old work, at any rate 
in the case of the fan, if sufficient support was forthcoming. 


Think of the hands of, for 
example, Alfred Gilbert ! 
who, when allusion was made to the precious blood of 
centuries, spilled by the killing of the Duc d’Enghien, 


exclaimed, “ Neither is ~y blood ditch water.” 


would be in 
I like that saying of Napoleon, 


what the fan 


Domestic Decoration. 


“TJ “HERE are at the present time many opportunities 
open to the designer who is willing to give his 
attention to the problems of domestic decoration, 

The modern house has become a good deal more than a 


kind of blank 


place in which people merely live; it is a 
canvas upon which they work out the details which illus- 
trate their zsthetic convictions and on which they arrange 


their taste. <A 


artistic to satisfy 


more or less 
general fact, 
surroundings of civilised life agreeable to the senses, t 
measure ol 


schemes 


desire, in exists to make the everyday 


) 


ensure that they shall have not only a due 
comfort but also the power of pleasing the eye, and to 
give to them a proper atmosphere of studied refinement. 

It is this desire that the designer is expected to gratify ; 
he has to plan the schemes of decoration which will make 


the house a pleasant place to live in and to put into terms 





Love in a Mist. 


Painted by Mrs. Muriel Baker. 


Outer sticks in silver filigree and enamel by Miss Cecilia Adams, 











DOMESTIC DECORATION. 


of art the probably rather 
undefined ideas of his clients. 
He is the “ 


| yphe = 


philo- 


guide, 


and friend,” who 
watches over the people with 
esthetic aspirations and by 
judiciously assisting them to 
make up their minds, gains 
the 


being thoroughly versed in 


for them reputation of 


subtleties of decorative ex 


pression. ‘They derive from 


him a sort of reflected glory 


which contents them, and 


are able, thanks to his inter 


vention, to provide them 


selves with a setting which 


is properly in accordance 


with the modern point of 

view, 
Fortunately architects 

to-day are 


the 


and designers 


alive to chances 


quite 
which are offered to them in 
this domestic field. They 
are certainly in earnest in 


their wish to treat the decor 
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Stained Glass Window for Billiard-room at Dunsley, near Whitby, for F. H. Pyman, Esq 


ation of the house as a 


matter of the greatest im 


portance, and as one in 
which they have scope for the exercise of a vast amount 


They 


honest 


of ingenuity and serious thought. have—or, at all 


events, many of them have—an preference for 


e originality, and they are constantly on the look 


J 


fresh directions in which the y can find for 


scope 


Hall, “‘ Birchwood, 


their inventive capacities. he 


DOSS ssed, like their predecess 
tions ago, with the idea that 


and dominated by 


strict rules 


more personal methods to-day, 





Byfleet. 


By G. L. Sutcliffe, F.R.1.B.A. 


aqecoration 


By T. R. Spence. 


modern designers are not 
Ts of two or three 


be defined by 


genera 
must 


fixed traditions; they have 


; 


and they are more anxious 


to discover new ways of 


applying the principles of 
design and of handling th: 
which they 


materials with 


have to deal. 
lhe accompanying illus 
trations show some of th 


ways in which what may 


not unfairly be called the 
commonplaces of life can 
be given the right kind of 
artistic savour by calling in 
the assistance of men who 
know how to approach 
these commonplaces from 
The 


three architectural examples, 


an artistic standpoint, 


the quaint hall in a house 
at Byfleet, the well treated 
drawing-room at Old Swan 
House, Chelsea, and _ the 
finely spaced and propor 
tioned dining-room at Bre 
Hereford 


shire, are simply ordinary 


denbury Court, 


living rooms made different 


to other rooms of the same 
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class by the intelligence of designers who have been allowed 
to depart from the beaten track and to deal with them on 
reasonably individual lines. The railings at Stanhope House, 
Park Lane, are just railings protecting an area, but they are 
also exquisite examples of design and craftsmanship and can 
be frankly admired as having a very definite artistic value ; 





Painted Frieze on Linen. 


By T. R. Spence 


and the electrolier, the billiard-room window, and the painted 
friezes by Mr. T. R. Spence are only necessary adjuncts 
to the ordinary dwelling-house which have been raised to 
an important position in the scale of artistic production by 
the personality of the designer responsible for them. Even 


an article of everyday use, like the decanter inspired by 





Drawing-Room at Old Swan House, Chelsea. 


Decorated and furnished by Morris and Co. 
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Painted Frieze on Linen. 


By T. R. Spence. 


Mr. H. J. Powell, is changed from a utilitarian object of the highest type too—can be brought into the lives of us 
into a precious thing by being considered worthy of an all by the assistance of the men who have learned that 


artist’s attention. 
There are numberless other ways in which art 


decoration is not a kind of vague affair which has to be 
and art looked at in an abstract way, but a really living fact which 


k 
; 
A 
Ks 





Ceiling in Dining-Room, Bredenbury Court, Herefordshire 
By E. Guy Dawber, F.R.I1.B.A 
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should be presented 
to us with confidence 
and directness of pur- 
‘These 


pose. men, 


who recognise what 
are the possibilities 
of the art with which 
they are concerned, 
are exercising a par- 
ticularly valuable in- 
fluence on modern 
taste; they are edu- 


cating their clients 


helpfully and effici- 


ently, and they are 


guiding other artists 


into walks of §art, 
where sincere and 
thoughtful workers 


are always welcome. 
And as the oppor- 
tunities of achieving 
great things in domes- 
tic decoration are al- 
and 


ready plentiful 


promise to increase 
in number year by 
year, the designer has 
much to look forward 


to in the future. 


_ FRANK 
RINDER 
at 


work on a 





N 
~ 
is 


< 


Decanter Engraved with Lotus Plant. 


Designed by Harry J. Powell. 
Made by James Powell and Sons. the etched work of 

Mr. D. Y. 
A.R.A., and he will be glad to receive at 21, Woronzow 
Road, N.W., information regarding rare states of certain 


plates. 


Cameron, 


Passing Events. 


\W ESTMINSTER BRIDGE will be decorated for 

the Coronation under the direction of Sir George 
Frampton, Professor Clausen, and Professor Beresford Pite. 
Piccadilly will be in the hands of Sir W. B. Richmond, 
Mr. Brangwyn, Professor Moira, and Professor Lanteri. 
Bond Street will be embellished by Mr. Brangwyn. 


R. FRANK SHORT, R.A., is now President of the 
M Artists’ Annuity Fund, succeeding Mr. Thomas 
Brock, R.A., whose eighteen years of service have been of 
great value to the institution, 


Yu to London should not fail to climb the 
stairs of the Royal Academy to the Diploma 
Gallery, where many rare and beautiful works are to be 


seen. Among them is the marble relief, ‘ Virgin and Child 


complete catalogue of 
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with St. John’ (p. 192), by Michelangelo, which was pre- 
sented by Sir George Beaumont, Bart. ‘This fine piece of 


work is a lexicon to sculptors, 


HE balance sheet of the John M. Swan Memorial 

Fund shows that, with Mr. J. C. J. Drucker’s con- 
tribution of 4330 55., the sum of £3,164 16s. was raised. 
This amount has been paid to Mrs. Swan, and drawings 
have been allocated to the British Museum, the National 
Gallery, the Guildhall, and to various other art centres 


throughout the British Isles. 


* agra sale-room prices include 6,200 gs. for 
* Hoppner’s ‘Mrs. Dorothy Beridge’; £735 for a 


mezzotint by James Ward after Hoppner’s ‘ Mrs. ‘Taylor’ : 


950 gs. for ‘Peace and War,’ by David Cox, the price in 
1872 at the Gillot sale being 3,430 2S.; 1,550 gs. for 
Corot’s ‘Le Marais’; 320 gs. for Lady Butler’s ‘ Floreat 


Etona.’ 


P ‘HE Duke of Connaught opened early in May the 
exhibition of Scottish history, art and industry for 


which preparations have been made in Glasgow for som: 





Electrolier in Brass, for the Pump Room, Bath. 
By T. R. Spence, 
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PASSING 


time. The modern pictures are particularly representative, 


those by Orchardson and Pettie being conspicuous. 


WEDISH art will be on view in the Brighton Art 
> Gallery until the end of July, and the work repays 


study. 


“THE Walpole Society has been formed, with Lord 

| Lytton as President, Sir Charles Holroyd as Chair- 
man, and Mr. A. J. Finberg as Secretary, to promote a 
systematic study and appreciation of British Art from the 
Twelfth to the Eighteenth Century, The historical work 
begun by Walpole in his Anecdotes of Painting, will be 


continued. 


R. MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN and Mr. 
M Anders L. Zorn are on the International Jury of 
Award in connection with the fifteenth annual exhibition of 
the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. 


N our reference to the Chelsea Central Club for Artists’ 
| Models (p. 159) we should have mentioned that the 
moving spirit in its reconstitution was Mrs. Arnold Glover, 
of the National Organisation of Girls’ Clubs in connection 
with the National Union of Women Workers. 


\ NOTHER panel has been filled in the Royal Exchange 
d ambulatory. It represents an incident in the Wars 
of the Roses. Mr. J. H. Amschewitz is the painter. 


Railing at Stanhope House, Park Lane, for R. W. Hudson, Esq. 


Designed by W. H. Romaine-Walker and A. W. Tanner. 
Made by J. Starkie Gardner. 
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Bookplate. 
Designed by Albert Hindle 


le Committee of the Accrington Free Library 

recently offered prizes for the best designs for a 
bookplate, for use in their reference department, the 
competitors to be students of the local Municipal School 
of Art. The first prize was awarded to Mr. Albert Hindle 
for the design reproduced above from a facsimile copper 
plate engraving by Mr. Will Foster. During the past 
twelve months Mr. Hindle has gained first position in the 
competition for county art scholarships offered by the 
Lancashire County Council. These scholarships are of the 
value of #60 per annum and are tenable for three years, 
He has also gained a free studentship at the Royal College 


of Art, where he is now pursuing his studies. 


Recent Publications. 


Donatello, by E. Bertaux, in the ‘* Maitres de l'art” series 
(Plon-Nourrit & Co., Paris, 3 fr. 50), is a fully-illustrated_ monograph 
which serves its purpose, not only as a handy work of reference but as 
an introducticn to the life of the great sculptor. Chronological and 
other tables are given. Loe Bernin (1598-1680), by Marcel Reymond, 
is a welco.ne addition to the same series. The author desires to restore 
the reputation once held by the artist, and his effort is well supported 
by illustrations. Regarded in his youth as a coming Michelangelo, 
Bernini, as he is also called, was architect, sculptor, painter, as well as 
dramatist, actor, and pageant-master. His days were full and varied, 
so much so that later historians have hesitated to give him special 
distinction for any of his attainments. His work as a sculptor in 
monumental groups like ‘The Ecstasy of St. Theresa’ was highly 
accomplished, and his achievements are worthy of reconsideration, 


Mr. Ernest Newlandsmith in The Temple of Life (Longmans, 


Green, 35. 6¢.) dwells on the theory, shared by Sir William Richmond 
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(By permission of the President and Council 
of the Royal Academy.) 


and other artists, that art should be the handmaid of religion, and he 
seeks the restoration of the religious ideal as the only motive-principle 
of life and work. ‘‘ Modern art fails in its influence because it is not 
inspired with purity of thought.” 


Similar ideas moved Mr. Frederick Jameson to write Art’s 
Enigma (Lane, 6s.). ‘*The Church,” notes the author, ‘‘ has given 
up her hold on the arts, through whose agency she used to teach, and 
only keeps music and architecture in her employ. On the drama, 
once her most powerful ally, she looks askance.” Essays on Music, 
Poetry, the Drama, and novel-writing are given, with some on Painting 
and Architecture; and in every chapter there are well-considered 
arguments. 


Mr. Austin O. Spare’s illustrations to The Starlit Mire, Ly 
James Bertram and F. Russell (Lane, 7s, 6d.), are conspicuous by 
their grim individuality. Mr. Spare has command of a very strong 
technique, and, though his types are not always pleasing, his sense of 
design is remarkable. The book consists of neat aphorisms. 


Sketches of Deal, Walmer and Sandwich, by the late 
J. L. Roget, hon. R.W.S. (Longmans, Green, 12s. 6d.), forms an 
acceptable souvenir. Mr. Roget was better known for his literary 
than for his artistic work, but he had real ability with the brush, as 
the colour plates in this volume show. These Kent sketches, dating 
during a period of about thirty years, are of value topographically, 
apart from their other interest. The biography of the artist is by 
S. R. Roget. 


Virgin and Child with St. John. 


By Michelangelo. 


The limited edition of Mr. Stephen Phillips’s The New Inferno 
(Lane, 21s.) should soon be distributed among the public. The nine 
cantos of this Napoleonic drama are very suitable for illustration by 
such an artist as Mr. Vernon Hill, whose mysterious conceptions, in 
uncommon accord with the poet’s visions, are as memorable as Doré’s 
illustrations to Dante. 


The Story of Spanish Painting, by C. H. Caffin (Unwin, 
4s. 6d.), is a pepular introduction to the subject which may be studied 
with profit. An attempt is made to focus history with the object of 
seeing the conditions under which art in Spain arose. The book, 
therefore, is something more than an art handbook. 


Messrs. Wolfrum and Co., of Vienna, are publishing a series of 
Architectural Drawings by Old Masters, of great interest and 
value to students. Dr. Hermann Eggar, who succeeded the late Baron 
Geymuller in this project, is particularly well qualified to make a 
selection, and as most of the reproductions are unknown, the import- 
ance of the publication is increased. The range is from the thirteenth 
to the nineteenth century, and the work of many rare masters is shown. 
The illustrations, chosen for variety, include interiors, exteriors, 
decorations, and gardens. The plates are loose in portfolios, 


A much-needed official catalogue of the works of art belonging to 
the Corporation of London has been published (1s.). It has been 
compiled by Mr. A. G. Temple, Director of the Guildhall Art Gallery. 


Mr. J. W. Comyns Carr contributes an introduction to the cata- 
logue of the British Section of the Fine Arts Exhibition, Rome. 







































MANTELPIECE of Carved Wood in the “Chinese” Taste. 
English. (Middle of the 18th Century.) 


The Property of H.M. THE KING. 
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The “Chinese Taste” in English Decoration. 


By Francis Lenygon. 


HE influence of Chinese art, which began effectively 
to penetrate to England towards the close of the 
seventeenth, and seriously affected her style and 

fashions during the eighteenth century, is perhaps more 
interesting in its relation to wall decoration than to 
furniture or embroidery. The vogue of any craze is 
generally in direct proportion to its novelty, and it is 
difficult to realise to-day the delight with which the world 
turned towards this new art. Evelyn becomes enthusiastic 
at any reference to any article of Eastern origin—which he 
describes indifferently as Indian, Chinese or Japanese with 
the nonchalance of his day. For instance, he describes the 
house of a neighbour as “a Cabinet of all elegance, 
especially Indian, in the Hall contrivances of Japanese 
screens instead of wainscott the landskip on the 
screen represents the manner of living and country of the 
Chinese.” 

In 1680, the East India Company (which traded from 
Calcutta) despatched special agents to Canton; while in 
France the taste developed rapidly from the time when the 
Jesuit Father Bouvet presented to Louis XIV, on behalf of 
the Emperor of China, the forty-nine volumes of drawings 
which became a mine of wealth to the French artists and 
decorators. Later a painter named Fraisse was instru- 
mental in bringing his collection of Chinese drawings, 
paintings and stuffs before the public eye, in his Zivre de 
dessins chinois, published in 1735. Many beautiful wall 
decorations are still preserved in France, where Chinese 
devices entered very largely into the scheme of rococo 
design. Watteau, who made much serious study of Oriental 
detail, contributed to the movement, and the Chinoiseries 
at Chantilly, by Huet, are well known. 

The coloured illustration facing page 196 represents two 
of the panels out of the set which form the complete panel- 
ling of a room ; they are of oak and their size and shape and 
the pattern of the mouldings prove them to be of English 
workmanship of about 1700-10. The painting, however, 
is probably by a French artist, several of whom are known 
to have been brought to England by the Duke of Montagu 
and others at about this time. The designs show the 
peculiar interpretation of Chinese art characteristic of the 
earlier school of Louis XIV, but unlike the usual French 
treatment of medallions framed in light arabesques and 
similar ornaments, each of these panels is a complete 
picture, in which the wintry and fantastic backgrounds of 
imaginary landscapes and the extravagant rock architecture 
represent something of the mystery of a Chinese Arabian 
Nights. 

The other extremely interesting example of wood 
panelling (p. 194) is of about the same date ; the complete 
room, of which this forms a part, is said to have been 
brought from Italy where, during the eighteenth century, 
the imitation of Chinese art in painting was very popular— 
it was not confined to a class called “depentori alla 

JULY, 1911. 


Chinese,” but was even practised by artists of the rank of 
liepolo. The Venetians were constantly imitating 
Chinese lacquering, but the workmanship of the mouldings 
is too well finished and too refined for the work of Venice 
at that date. It is much more probable that, as local 
tradition asserts, it came from Naples. Some excellent 
work of this nature was produced in Naples during the 
eighteenth century, as numerous Dutch and English 
craftsmen resided there among the cosmopolitan population. 
This panelling, which is headed with a fine gilt cornice, is 
painted in green and cream colour; the large, cream- 
coloured oblongs contain a fantastically-shaped panel, 
painted green, which, like the surround, is ornamented with 
“ Chinese ” motifs, disposed in a very European manner. 

Also dating from the closing years of the seventeenth 
century is the example of gilt and decorated leather work 
(p. 195). The piece illustrated, which is one of a set which 
covers the entire wall space of a room, is of Dutch origin 
and was produced at a time when the Batavian Republic had 
succeeded in absorbing this as well as nearly every other 
trade in which the Flemings previously excelled. Orna 
mented leather had become a very fashionable form of wall 
decoration, and no rich burgomaster’s house was complete 
without its gilt leather room. In addition to the home 
demand, large quantities were produced and exported by 
the Dutch to other countries. The gold background forms 
a most pleasant accompaniment to the almost Oriental 
brilliancy of the colouring of the ornamentation and, owing 
to the close intercourse which had existed between Holland 
and the East, it represents a much closer rendering of the 
art of China than the two preceding examples. 

From about 1730 to 1750, the Chinese taste—though it 
never entirely disappeared—-was not so prominent as during 
the late seventeenth century, no doubt owing to the fashion 
which just then existed for Palladian architecture and 
decoration. There was, however, an enthusiastic revival 
at about 1750 which affected the design of English furniture 
to an even greater degree than during the vogue in the 
reigns of William and Mary and Anne. 

From this date Chippendale, Johnson, Ince, Mainwaring 
and Lock, as may be seen by their pattern books or trade 
catalogues, struggled to get their share of public patronage, 
and as the greatest of them explains very frankly in his 
preface : “ The main object is to induce gentlemen to buy 

. . . If their taste runs to the Chinese now in vogue, 
here is an assortment of frets from which to select.” 

The chimneypiece illustrated in the frontispiece—in the 
possession of His Majesty the King—is of great interest as 
illustrating the English version of Chinese ornamentation 
at the middle of the eighteenth century. It bears a close 
resemblance to the designs published about 1660-70; 
the only Oriental fancies are the Chinese figures (wearing 
the peculiar conical hats), but no attempt is made to catch 
the Mongolian cast of countenance. The rest is composed 
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Lacquered Wood-panelling: Italian. 





of C-curves and coquillage of the 
liveliest character. The chimney- 
pieces at Claydon, the only other 
one which can compare with this 
example in elaboration, is left in 
the bare wood, owing to the finan- 
cial troubles which terminated the 
whole of the work there somewhat 
abruptly ; the example here illustrated 
is, however, coated with the original 
painting which formed the inseparable 
adjunct of Georgian interiors. The 
panel also still contains its original 
Chinese paper. 

The “Chinese taste” invaded the 
garden as well as the house, and 
judging by the travels of Dr. Richard 
Pococke, was already well established 
there in 1754. He makes frequent 
mention of Chinese bridges, Chinese 
alcove seats, Chinese summer-houses 
in the gardens of the houses he visited ; 
within doors he mentions the Chinese 
room at Badminton ; and at Longford 
a sleeping apartment “furnished with 
chintz and Indian paper. ... The 
chimney boards through the house are 
made of Chinese pictures and show 
several of their customs.” 

This recrudescence is often attri- 
buted, though wrongly, to Sir William 
Chambers, who was the first English 
architect or designer to visit China. 
As a matter of fact, he was the critic 
rather than the creator of the move- 
ment; and his book was published 
with the idea that his careful illustra- 
tions should be “ useful to our cabinet- 
makers, and put a stop to the extra- 
ordinary fancies that daily appear 
under the name of Chinese, though 
most of them are mere inventions, the 
rest copies from the lame represen- 
tations found on porcelain and paper- 
hangings.” He adds that for the 
architect the knowledge of Chinese 
architecture “is curious, and on par- 
ticular occasions may likewise prove 
useful, as he may sometimes be obliged 
to make Chinese compositions,” and 
we feel that he emphasises the word 
obliged. Yet at Kew he himself ex- 
ploited the Chinese taste on a large 
scale. He certainly saw that Chinese 
architecture did not suit European 
purposes, but also he realised the 
charm of the occasional use of Chinese 
interior decoration ; or, as he phrases 
it, he does not see the impropriety 
of furnishing some of the “inferior 
rooms” of a house in the fashionable 


taste. 
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Gilt and Decorated Leather: Dutch, late 17th Century. 





Hand-painted 
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Wall-paper: Chinese. 


Many English houses contained Chinese rooms, 
and Daniel Marot, architect to William III, gives a 
design for a room decorated with framed Chinese 
pictures or paper hung in panels; while Hampton 
Court contained its lacquered room for which he was 
probably responsible. ‘The Palace of Wanstead, built 
by Sir Richard Child, possessed (according to Macky, 
who wrote about 1720) “a parlour finely adorned 
with China paper, the figures of men and women, 
birds and flowers the liveliest I ever saw come from 
that country.” Cornbury, which Mrs. Delany visited 
in 1746, had two rooms hung with “ Indian” paper 
Indian and Chinese being convertible terms for these 
Chinese papers—and in 1755 Mrs. Montagu, the 
“ blue-stocking,” had in her London house “a closet 
lined with painted paper of Pekin, and furnished with 
the choicest movables of China.” 

The bedroom at Badminton is one of the most 
perfect survivals. This room is hung with one of 
these Chinese papers, of which a considerable number 
dating from the eighteenth century (if not earlier) 
have survived im sifu and in good condition. This 
is partly owing to the fact that the old method of 
applying wall-papers is quite different to the present 
one. ‘To-day wall-papers are pasted on to plastered 
walls, the plaster walls crack and, worse still, damp 
comes through, thus irretrievably ruining the paper. 
The old method was to fasten the wooden framework 
over the surface of the bare walls; this was fixed to 
wooden wedges driven into the brick or stonework, 
thus leaving an air space between. On these frames 
was stretched canvas, and on to this canvas the wall- 
papers were fixed. It is for this reason that in many 
cases it has been possible to remove them. 

Again, during the early eighteenth century, wall- 
papers were often varnished, which greatly increased 
their durability, and a lining of thick rice-paper has 
been found in certain examples. Occasionally sets of 
eighteenth-century Chinese wall-papers are discovered 
in attics and lumber rooms, and which have never 
been fixed on to walls but are still in the neat boxes 
of Chinese manufacture in which they were sent to 
this country. These boxes generally contain twelve 
lengths. The explanation seems to be that the 
owners, having no immediate use for them, stored 
them away. A very fine paper still exists in a house 
at Wotton-under-Edge in Gloucestershire ; while others 
are to be seen at Cobham, Ightham Mote, Ramsbury, 
Coker Court, Coutts’ Bank in the Strand and Nostell 


Priory. One type of design consists of a row of 


flowering trees interspersed with birds. In Queen 
Adelaide’s apartments at the Pavilion at Brighton, 
“both the Drawing and Bed-rooms (we read) are 
battened with a very handsome paper, teeming with 
flowers upon a yellow ground, and including many 
beautiful parrots and other birds and insects among 
the other ornaments.” An illustration is here given 
of a Chinese wall-paper, which shows a delightful 
variation on the typical tree and flowering shrub 
design and represents besides the flowering magnolia 
and peonies, a large ornamental vase upon a stand, 


and the characteristic perforated rock-work of 
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WALL PANELS, decorated in the “Chinese” or “Indian” Taste. 
English. (Beginning of the 18th Century.) 
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THE “CHINESE TASTE” 


Chinese art (p. 196). The fidelity of the representation 
of plants and 
these papers, as the distinguished botanist, Sir Joseph 


Banks, observed in his Journal in 1770. ‘A man 
need go no further to study the Chinese,” he wrote, “ than 
the China paper, the better sorts of which represent their 
persons and such of their customs, dresses, etc., as I have 
seen, most strikingly like, though a little in the caricatura 
style. Indeed, some of the plants which are common to 
China and Java, as bamboo, are better figured there than 
in the best botanical authors that I have seen.” 

Besides these floral designs, there is an interesting type 


Robert 


the introducer of so many Chinese plants and shrubs into 


representing scenes from Chinese life. Fortune, 
England, found time on his travels in China to observe at 
the house of a mandarin of Tsee-kee, “a nicely furnished 
room, according to Chinese ideas, that is, its walls were 
hung with pictures of flowers, birds, and scenes of Chinese 
life. . . . I observed a series of pictures which told a long 
tale as distinctly as if it had been written in Roman 
characters. ‘The actors were all on the boards and one 
followed them readily from the commencement of the piece 
until the fall of the curtain.” 

One of the themes used in wall-paper decoration 
is the cultivation of tea, and a hanging with this subject, 
imported into America about 1750, is still in excellent 


condition. “The pleasures of the Chinese” are depicted 


at Ramsbury, in Wiltshire, and a paper at Coker Court, in 


birds is indeed a noticeable feature of 
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Hand-painted Paper Panels: Chinese 


Somerset, is of the same character. The former contains 
groups of figures diversely engaged occupying the middle 
distance, “ while a river, with boats, islands, and other features 
flows over the whole scene Farther back are villages, 
houses, gardens, with their denizens actively employed.’ 
A paper representing the trades and occupations of China 
was put, about 1780, into the drawing-room at Brasted, in 
Kent, by George III’s favourite, Dr. Turton, and there 1s 
a tradition that the King had had it as a present from the 
Chinese Emperor. Such a tradition is attached to almost 
every Chinese paper in the country. Asa matter of fact, 
sets of these papers became at the end of the seventeenth 
century a customary gift from ambassadors and merchants 
to their friends at home, and in the course of a few genera 
tions tradition generally interprets this into a gift from the 
Emperor of China.* 

Coutts’ bank 


One of the most interesting rooms in 


in the Strand was that known as the Baroness’s Room 
Its fine mahogany doors, as well as the furniture, wer 
transplanted bodily from the late Baroness Burdett-Coutts 
Chinese This wall 


residence, as also the wall-paper. 


paper was brought to England by the Lord Macartney, 


° not only the case in England. In the House the-W t The 
Hague, are two rooms, one of which is hung with Japanese black silk with flora 
ornamentation, and is stated to have been sent t ne of the later p he 
House of Orange by the Emperor of Japan; the other room is hung with paper wi 
Chinese figure ornamentation, and is stated to have been sent by the Emperor 


China. 
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(an old friend of Thomas Coutts, the famous banker) who, 
as British Envoy to China, distinguished himself by refusing 
to “kow-tow” at the audience which the Emperor accorded 
him. Messrs. Coutts still possess this relic. 

The remaining illustration (p. 197) belongs to this type 
of design. This piece, with the other panels which cover the 
complete wall space of a large room, appear to represent 
a fair, for goods are being sold in the foreground, while a 
Chinese play is being performed in the middle distance. 
In the background is a river scene, surrounded by fantastic 
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rocks and trees. It closely resembles a set in the Pavilion 
at Brighton, and it is said that in the year 1802 several 
pieces of Chinese paper were presented to the Prince, who, 
for a time, could not make up his mind what to do with 
them. Finally, he was induced to make those experiments 
in the Chinese taste, in that extraordinary building— Florizel’s 
Folly—which did so much to discredit the English version 
of Oriental art ; for that art, in this its third renaissance, 
though better understood in this country, had lost all the 
charm of treatment and colouring. 


Art Treasures Lost to England. 


HERE has been a welcome change within recent 
years in the spirit in which the British public 
regard the exportation of pictures of the first 

importance. Formerly this was regarded with indiffer- 
ence: nowadays, the reported acquisition of some famous 
painting in an English country mansion attacts a good deal 
of attention from our daily press. Meetings are summoned 
in haste, subscription lists are open to all and sundry, the 
funds of any society entitled to contribute are strained to 
their last limits, and zealous officials sit up till past midnight 
in hopes that the money necessary to save the picture may 
come in before the dawn of the day on which its fate will 
be decided. Sometimes these efforts are successful, as in 
the case of the Rokeby Velazquez; sometimes they are 
in vain, for example, the instance of Rembrandt’s “ Mill,” 
from the Lansdowne collection. 

The fact that such important pictures may at any time 
be for ever lost to this country raises most serious questions. 
Many of these have been in their present situation for 
generations, until we have almost ceased to regard them as 
individual property, and as something more than merely 
family possessions. We see reproductions of them; we 
see the originals occasionally in their homes or in loan 
exhibitions ; they have become part of our knowledge, and 
we have come to regard them as national assets of the 
highest educational value, without in any way disturbing or 
disputing the right of the owner to dispose of his property. 
The burdens laid upon landowners within the last few years 
may be responsible for the sale of many important works 
of art in this country, and the subsequent struggle to 
obtain the means to ‘retain our masterpieces. It is, 
perhaps, owing to this fact that there is never one word of 
public reproach for the vendor, but there is doubt whether 
the voice of posterity, destitute of the full understanding of 
the exigencies of the present time and keener in the realisa- 
tion of its own loss, may not be pitched in a different key. 

The difficulty might be settled by our Government 
devoting the interest of a certain sum to meet these 
particular emergencies, which in some instances could be 
overcome by payments extended over a few years, treating 
the special works of art as national or ancient monuments. 
When we take into consideration the necessities for good 


examples to stimulate the artistic education and development 
in the “ Britons beyond the seas,” the question becomes an 
Imperial one. Should we allow their inheritance to slip 
through our fingers ? 

But while the exportation of pictorial masterpieces is 
noticed, there is very little or no attention bestowed on 
the acquisition by foreigners of our treasures of decorative 
art, such as tapestries, bronzes, etc. Mainly through the 
lack of appreciation of these by the people of this country, 
the prices are much lower here than abroad, with the result 
that there is not an important sale in England that is not 
invaded by French, German and Dutch dealers or collectors, 
intent on procuring objects of art for clients in their own 
countries or in America. When a Gothic tapestry, formerly 
in Hampton Court Palace, was offered for auction in a London 
sale-room a few months ago, most of the principal dealers 
on the Continent were present, but, thanks to an English 
gentleman, they failed to carry it off. About the beginning 
of last April, a paragraph in one of our daily newspapers, 
in most commonplace, matter-of-fact terms gave currency 
to a report which was unfortunately well founded, that a 
syndicate of French dealers had almost completed negotia- 
tions for the purchase of the magnificent and _ historical 
collection of tapestries at Knole; at an outlay exceeding 
the sum of £50,000. This bargain, if carried, will be a 
national disaster ; for the collection, as far as regards its 
Gothic tapestries, is unequalled in educational importance 
by any in this country. ‘The superb ‘ Life of Christ,’ the 
Burgundian series, the fragments of the ‘Seven Deadly 
Sins,’ partly a replica of the panel in Hampton Court 
Palace, with many others, ought never to leave these shores. 
For our own, and for our colonial museums, tapestries such 
as those would be of inestimable value. The grant made 
in respect of the purchase of objects of art to the Victoria 
and Albert Museum has not increased in proportion to the 
enhanced market prices of these, so that it is hardly possible 
at the present day for the Museum authorities to buy any 
well-advertised masterpiece of decorative art in the auction 
room. All honour, then, to men like the late George Salting, 
who devote life, knowledge and wealth to forming the best 
collection obtainable with the ultimate aim of making it the 
property of the British people. 
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Interiors of English Mansions. 
. HolkKkham.—I. 


By M. Jourdain. 


7 OLKHAM as it stands to-day is the monument of of “a chaplain, a Gentleman of the Horse, a Mr. Steward 
H one extraordinary man, Thomas Coke, afterwards and a Valet de Chambre” at this time, and it is probable 

first Earl of Leicester; and it is owing to his 

wealth and taste that the house illustrates — better 
perhaps than any other house in England—the fine 
qualities of the English Palladian school, which derives 
from Inigo Jones and the sixteenth century Italians. 
Italian architecture had been introduced into this 
country before Inigo Jones; artists from Italy were 
in England at the opening of the sixteenth century, 
attracted by the generous patronage of Cardinal 
Wolsey. From that period onwards, it was the am- 
bition of Englishmen to build in what they believed to 
be the classic style. ‘The many great country houses 
erected during the reign of Elizabeth and the early part 
of that of James I, such as Burghley, Hatfield and 
Kirby, each claimed to be erected in the anfic* style ; 
but throughout this period not only our knowledge of 
architecture, but frequently our building materials came 
to us through Antwerp, with the natural consequence of 
producing a hybrid Flemish-Italian style. ‘The amazing 


achievement of Inigo Jones in the Banqueting Hall at 


cae ALO SCO 


Whitehall may be regarded as one of the first examples 


“~ 


of the pure Italian style in England, and with his other 
work stands apart from all contemporary English archi- 
tecture. With the Civil Wars came the downfall of the 
great architect, and though his subsequent influence 
is discernible the accurate practice of Italian art con 
siderably declined. After the Restoration the Dutch 
influence predominated both in our buildings and in 
decoration ; and Wren who began almost as an amateur 
in architecture, possessed no first hand experience of 
Italy. His genius was too individual to be entirely 
controlled by the rules laid down by Renaissance archi- 
tects, and although to-day his work is often referred to 
as Palladian, it was his departure from the rules laid 
down by Palladio and Vignola which was the cause 
of the reaction against his manner among architects 
and zvirtuost of the early Georgian period. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century, archi- 
tecture was a fashionable study ; and a more widespread 
‘ and accurate knowledge was rendered possible by the 

production of Palladian literature. An edition of Palladio 
was brought out by Leoni, one of the maiy architects 
patronised by Lord Burlington, the most munificent of 
: patrons in that age of patronage. During his grand 
tour in Italy, Burlington had met William Kent, who 
became his lifelong friend, and who had travelled and 
worked in Italy since 1710, ‘Thomas Coke was making 
avery prolonged grand tour of six years with his retinue 





Antique” then indicated the art of Ancient R me, not Gothic. The 


meaning of the word in connection with archite cture seems to have become 
transposed at the end of the eighteenth century. Bookcase in Sculpture Gallery. 
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that these two wealthy young Englishmen of the same age 
and possessed of the same tastes were a great deal together 
in Italy. Kent had certainly also made the acquaintance 
of Coke, for in 1717* he is purchasing for him in Rome 
pictures, and also “a piece of marble sent to Florence for 
the head of Diana”—the headless antique figure of Diana 
now at Holkham, which Thomas Coke had bought, and 
which had cost him the unpleasant experience of an Italian 
imprisonment. ‘The question as to whether Thomas Coke 
and Lord Burlington met in Italy is immaterial; each 
returned to England determined to buikl, and each 
employed William Kent. The aim of both was to 
reproduce not an Italian palazzo, but a country villa, 
such as Palladio had designed. Kent was able at Chis- 
wick f to some extent to follow the model of the villa 
for Paolo Almerigo at Vicenza for Lord Burlington, who 
already possessed several houses ; but Thomas Coke—now 
Lord Lovel—was obliged to abandon his “picturesque 
idea” of reproducing Palladio’s plan of a villa at Meledo, 
as probably “not answering the situation, nor being large 
enough to admit of offices adequate to the Earl's family 
and fortunes.” He had no great country house ; Holkham 
therefore was to be of a size to contain the books. the 
manuscripts, the paintings and the sculptures he had 
collected, and was still collecting. The low-pitched roofs, 
the broken outline and the variety of the size and shape 


of the rooms{ are all features intended for a residence 


* House 7 Accounts. 1717. “ An account of what hath been sent to Mr. Kent 
t Rome since my Masters landing. Rome Aprill 17, 1717: 
** Paid Mr. Kent a schedule of 100 Roman crowns 





** sent him more 

**sent him more 

** sent more to Mr. Kent 
+ 17 


+ 
houses, the height of all the rooms on the same floor is generally the same 


though their extent be different, which renders it extremely difficult in large 


Sir William Chambers, in his 77eatise on Architecture, states: ‘In dwelling 


buildings, when there are a great many different sized rooms, to proportion them all 
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more suitable for the country than the imitations of Italian 
palazzi, such as were then being built. 
Holkham has a strong resemblance to the Horse Guards, 


which was also another of Kent’s late designs. In spite 


of its having all the peculiarities of Kent’s style, and of 


Kent’s original signed drawings still preserved there, the 
design was claimed by Matthew Brettingham § according to 
the habit of the time when the architects seem to have 
had no very scrupulous sense of meum and tuum in their 
profession. 

Brettingham’s claim is not regarded seriously to-day in 
the face of Horace Walpole’s statement that he had seen 
the designs of the house “an hundred times” in Kent's 
original drawings, and that Kent himself claimed it as his 
favourite production. Brettingham, a Norwich man, no 
doubt acted as locai supervisor of the work, and after 
Kent’s death in 1748 completed the unfinished part fo 
Lord Leicester's widow. A comparison with his genuine 
work, such as York House, Pall Mall, shows only 
repetitions of his later work at Holkham and cannot be 
compared with the more forcible and earlier style in 
that house. It has been suggested that the credit for 
Holkham should be given to Lord Leicester. But even 


Robert Brettingham.$ anxious to give all due and 


" The " in bui gs whe bea | g prefe 
y i i s, i d galleries ghe i « « r 
King n py two stories, t nake the ving ns th rge 
‘ flat ceilings, t e the middle ed € e-t 1, a quarte a hit 
their height according as is more or less excessive t s party 
to contrive mezzanines above them which afford servants’ r is, baths, wardrobe 
and the like, so much the more convenient as they are 1 r the state apartment 
f private access. The Earl of Leicester's house at Holkham is a masterpiece i 
espect, as well as in many others. It deserves much ¢ nendation and does great 
edit to the me ry of Mr. Kent, it being exceedingly well contrive both for state 
nvenier 
Three of the Brettingham family were concerned with Holkham 1 T 
elder Matthew Brettingham, who according to his nephew got out the worki 
rawings for Holkham; (2) the younger Matthew Brettingham, his son, w 
Thomas Coke's commissions in Italy; (3) Robert Brettingham, the editor of the 
sec | edition of the ?/ans and Elevations, nephew of the elder Matthew 





Settee in Saloon. 
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undue credit to the “taste, the elegance and the refined 
Erudition” of the builder, does not say more than that 
he “assisted in conducting each thought to what the 
Italians style Jdeala perfessione” (a somewhat vague piece 
of verbiage), and that it was owing to his preference for 
“commodiousness” that the servants’ quarters are placed 
in an accessible position under the principal floor, instead 
of being isolated in the fashionable manner, in a distant 
wing—a suggestion that might have been made by any 
intelligent client, and as a matter of fact was customary in 
Roman houses. 

No documentary evidence, however, is necessary to 
assign to Kent his share of the architecture, the decoration, 
and the design of the furniture of Holkham. No man 
succeeded in setting his stamp more clearly upon all that 
he undertook ; there is not a cornice or door frame, or even 


a chair or table which cannot be readily distinguished as of 


his design, or as belonging to the period after his death. 


Armchair in Saloon 


The interior work of the two periods shows as marked a 
difference as exists between the original and later portions 
of Lord Burlington’s villa at Chiswick. 

From first to last, Holkham represents classical tradition. 
At first, stone was to be the building material, but Vitruvius’ 
statement that buildings of brick were considered to be the 
most durable was, of course, decisive. The material of 
Holkham was decided by a packing case that came from 
Rome containing, besides an antique statue, a yellow Roman 
brick. Now bricks closely resembling this specimen, it was 
found, could be made from an earth in the neighbouring 
parish of Burnham Norton, and it is to this coincidence that 
the colour of the exterior of Holkham is due. From the 
point of view of durability the choice has been a wise one. 
It is interesting to find the same bricks used in the little 
Garden House which still exists at the end of Savile Row, 
with a passage underneath it leading to Conduit Street. 
This house, which was designed by Kent, was on the property 


2D 
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of Lord Burlington, who must have given the order for his 
friend’s bricks. The foundations of Holkham were dug in 
1734; and Mrs. Stirling tells us that as soon as it was 
possible to live in even a portion of Holkham, its owner 
removed there, bringing with him his collection of books, 
pictures and statues. And he continued collecting, sending 
the younger Matthew Brettingham to Italy to secure further 
treasures. The latter, in his interesting little account book 
of the works of art bought for Holkham enters a quantity 
of statues, pictures, tables of antique mosaic and marble, 
chimneypieces, and innumerable plaster casts from the 
antique.* 

Holkham possessed the best furniture and decoration 
of its day; and what is even of greater interest, it still 
possesses these almost intact. For, owing to the wise 
conservatism of the ownersf who have lived there since 
the first Earl died, probably no house in England has 
been less changed than Holkham. Externally the porch 
is almost the only addition. 

Still further interest is supplied by the fact that the 
same hand is responsible not only for the architecture but 
also for the design of nearly all the furniture and decora- 
tion. The position of one man, acting in this joint 
capacity was not without precedent; Daniel Marot, whom 
William III brought from Holland, is said to have designed 
the exterior and also everything for the interior of the 


* The ‘ Meleager’ at Holkham was bought in 1749 for 550 Roman crowns; in 175 
he buys “‘ three tables of flowered oriental alabaster ” for 
Chimney-pieces despatched with their cases, 250 crowns.” 
** Bought of Cardinal Alessandro 


Regal » 


125 crowns. In 1752 “* two 
“For a case of Florence 
wine to Regale the Antiquary’s, 6 crowns.” In 1752 


Alboni 2 Pictures of Claude Lorrain at ye Price of 500 crowns. al segretario 


suo, ro crowns.” In April 1754 he sends in one ship alone seven cases *‘ containing 
» tables, viz. ye two of . . . antique mosaick for my Lord ye Ear! of Le‘cester,”’ and 
cases of marble, “‘ viz. 2 of Pecorella for my Lord Leicester, 2 of Brecia Anticha, 


f Capolino Amadolata, 2 of Sette Basi.” 
+ The longevity of the Cokes is remarkable : 
nephew, who succeeded, in 1776, his son in 1842, and the late Earl in 1909. 


the first Earl died in 1759, his 


yee fe 
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Palace of the Loo; but to-day hardly a trace remains 
inside of his original work, which was removed during, 


Robert Adam in the 


or soon after, the Napoleonic era. 
latter half of the eighteenth century, occupied in several 
houses a similar position, but in no case is there such a 
perfect survival of his work as there is of Kent’s at Holkham. 

The of Holkham not the 


completion of house, and Horace 


builder did see final 


his his son (whom 
Walpole calls an out-pensioner of Bedlam) succeeded in 
demolishing his constitution and character, and predeceased 
Lord Leicester's 
“It 
is a melancholy thing,” (he confesses) “to stand alone in 
country. I look 


seen but my own; I am Giant of Giant’s Castle, and have 


There is a certain bitterness in 


reference at the close of his career to the great house. 


him. 


one’s own around: not a house to be 


ate up all my neighbours.” One neighbour, at any rate, 
George Townshend of Rainham, was too much for the 
Giant, if the story of the duel is true. At any rate, in April 
1759, the builder of Holkhamf left his widow the work of 
suite ; 


finishing the hall, the north state bed-chamber 


the strangers’ and north west wings. Lady Leicester, in 
accordance with her husband's will, finished the work, and 
spent a considerable sum upon the furnishing of the house. 
The Plans and Elevations dedicated to 


Brettingham. 


are her by 
Lack of space permits only of a limited number of illus- 
the difficulty with the 
contains 


trations being given and 
treasures Holkham 
The exterior of the house and the general view of the 
apartments have been illustrated on previous occasions ; 


many 


which is which to include. 


+ In a letter written by a Norfolk clergyman, Edmund Pyle, August 10, 17 
to Samuei Kerrich: ‘‘ Lord Leicester is dead since you wrote. I wish with 1ooo 
more that his antagonist were in the shades too.” Remains of a Royal Chaplain, 
ed. by Albert Hartshorne. 
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Settee in Claude Room. 
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therefore the space available has been devoted to illus 
trating the various types of furniture, chimneypieces and 
decorative objects which at Holkham are of such special 
interest, 
English furniture and decoration from the Restora- 
tion until the end of the reign of Queen Anne have 
been frequently treated of in histories of furniture; but 
it is usual to find a blank, an “unmapped country” 
extending from the accession of the first Hanoverian king 
to the middle of the eighteenth century, when Chippendale 
becomes unduly prominent in text-books, and his trade 
catalogues a subject for elaborate discussion. Indeed, to 
such an extent is the early Georgian period ignored, that 
the evolution of “Chippendale” 
constantly traced. 


from Queen Anne is 
Yet the intervening period is of con- 


siderable interest, and it is to the type of furniture then 


Chair in Claude Room. 


completely evolved, that the cabinet-makers of the second 
half of the eighteenth century owe much of their design. 
During the reign of Anne the decoration of palaces and 
great houses was chiefly in imitation of the French fashion, 
XIV”; 


in the gilt style was en suife, copying at a distance the 


“The bastard classic of Louis and the furniture 


magnificence of the French court. George I continued the 
tradition, though his efforts were confined to Herrenhausen 
rather than his less favoured palaces in England. But 
before the death of Louis XIV a reaction had set in ; the 
English translation of the French style had lost its novelty, 
and France, in addition, no longer occupied her former 
dominant position in art and in European politics. It was 
again the turn of Italy ; and it was to Venice that represented 
the last energies of the Renaissance the virfuesi now turned 


for guidance both in decoration and architecture. 
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Furniture by this time in Italy had become an important 
adjunct to interior decoration, and to some extent the 
inspiration of its design was classic ; though naturally there 
was not, as in architecture, the steadying influence of past 
tradition. It was the period of baroque, and a floridity 
which is almost vulgarity, was then—as it still remains— 
the chief characteristic of Venetian furniture. It was 
probably owing to this relative inferiority ot Italian 
furniture, that Thomas Coke did not import any at the 
time’ he was collecting, or causing the younger Matthew 
Brettingham to collect, his velvets and marble from Italy. 
English cabinet-making owed much in the past to immigra- 
tion of skilled foreign craftsmen ; but in the early Georgian 
period such influences were absorbed, and English workmen 
were, at the accession of George II, the best in Europe. 
It is possible that a few Italian carvers may have visited 
this country and worked in great houses, just as Gibbs 
favourites “ Signori Arturi and Bagutti, the best fret-workers 





Chair in Sculpture Gallery. 


that ever came to England” were responsible for much of 
the plaster work of the period; but the workmanship of 
early Georgian furniture is, almost without exception, 
characteristically English. For the design of the furniture 
for houses such as Holkham, William Kent was responsible ; 
and his work is a refinement upon, rather than a direct 
translation of, the Venetian furniture which must have been 
familiar to him during his long apprenticeship in northern 
Italy. 

That this change in the direction of design in England 
is due to Kent’s initiative alone can be illustrated by a 
comparison between the work at Holkham and at Houghton, 
which was finished just as Holkham was begun. At 
Houghton, others besides Kent were employed upon the 
interior work ; and here the furniture not by him shows the 
English tradition. The builder of Holkham employed Kent* 


* Until the death of Kent in 1748. 
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exclusively as a designer of turniture, and so no trace 
exists there of any styles anterior to the date of the house. 

Among the specimens illustrated are three types of 
settees, with their accompanying chairs. Those in the 
Saloon, which were originally upholstered in Italian velvet, 
have the fish-scale motif upon the sides of the legs—a most 
successful scheme for breaking up flat surfaces, always to be 
avoided in gilt furniture, while its apparent uniformity is a 
relief to the carving upon the front of the legs. This scale- 
work was a favourite device of Kent's, and is found on his 
furniture at Houghton and at Kensington Palace, on the 
State Barge at the South Kensington Museum ; and the shape 
he adopted for the back and arms of this settee has been a 
model for the furniture designers down to the latter half of 
the eighteenth century 

In the suite in the Claude room, which is covered with 
Italian silk damask, the woodwork is also entirely gilt. 
That the gilding at Holkham is English, not, as is some- 
times asserted, Italian, is proved by the absence of the red 
ground found both in French and Italian work, while in the 
English treatment the gilding is applied to a white com- 
position made from whiting and glue. There is no doubt 
that English gilding was of excellent quality, and there is 
an instance, in a letter of Lady Mary Coke’s,* of French 


* In 17099. 
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Mahogany Gilt Writing-table. 


chairs being brought to England to be upholstered and the 
framework gilt. The gilding upon the Holkham settee is 
original, and, even after the passage of almost two centuries, 
is extraordinarily fresh. 

The third suite is in the Sculpture Gallery. ‘The furni- 
ture, with the decoration of the room, is of white, with the 
carving and enrichments gilt, showing the Italian influence ; 
grotesque animal heads forming the terminals of the arms 
are to be met with in the later designers of the eighteenth 
century. In the south tribune of the gallery, the alcoves, 
filled with bookcases (p. 199) of a singularly beautiful 
design, were originally for the reception of eight statues 
which were lost in a shipwreck on their way from Italy ; 
and Kent designed these architectural bookcases to occupy 
the vacant spaces. 

An interesting comparison can be made with the two 
tables illustrated. ‘The first (p. 206) is surmounted by a slab 
of marble, such as were imported by the connoisseurs of the 
period, from Italy, and is characteristic of Kent’s design ; 
while the second (p. 207), perhaps twenty years later in date, in 
spite of the Vitruvian scroll of the framing, departs altogether 
from the classic in the supports, where we have the peculiar 
long-necked bird—a strange hybrid between the heron and 
the eagle—which is a familiar feature on the mirror frames of 
Chippendale and his contemporaries. The slab is of antique 


mosaic and was purchased in Italy by Thomas Coke. 
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rhe writing-table and the architect’s table show the 
substitution of mahogany—which had been used on a large 
scale at Houghton—for walnut. In both examples the 
enrichments are gilt. In the architect's table, the frame- 
work containing the three top drawers is attached to the 
four front legs by the carved upright supports and all pull 
out together, leaving the two lower drawers on each side 
stationary. <A writing-table is thus formed without disturbing 
the papers or books in the fixed portion of the table. This 
may be termed an ornamental version of the plain architect’s 
table familiar in houses throughout the eighteenth century. 

The single chair (p. 210) is interesting as a transitional 
piece, showing the evolution from the solid to the pierced 
splat of earlier times. This splat is still solid, but is 
lightened by longitudinal slits, whereas twenty years later 
the upright bars were framed up separately. The lower 
portion of the chair is evidently of Kent's design, and has 
the Vitruvian scroll that he introduces both in his fixed 
and movable furniture to bring them into harmony with 
the interior decoration of his Palladian houses. An old- 
fashioned architect like Isaac Ware, bred in the Classic 
School, appreciated such “ architect’s” furniture and re- 
gretted the invasion of the French rococo in wall decoration 
and furniture, when he wrote that “it is our misfortune at 
this time to see an unmeaning scrawl of C’s, inverted and 
looped together, taking the place of Greek and Roman 
elegance even in our most expensive decorations.” As 
only one chair of this type exists at Holkham it was pre- 





Mahogany and Gilt Architect's Table 


sumably made as a sample, but was discarded in favour of 
the more fashionable stuffed back pattern. Before leaving 
the question of seats, it is interesting to note that at Holk- 
ham there is a dearth of stools; in fact, it is probably the 
earliest large house in which they were abandoned. They 
exist in considerable numbers at the almost contemporary 
house at Houghton, at Kensington Palace and Hampton 
Court. Mrs. Pendarves, afterwards better known as Mrs. 
Delany, writing in 1727, describes an entertainment at the 
Lord Mayor's, where, at the upper end of the room, two 
armed chairs and two stools were placed “for their Majes 
ties and the Princesses.” ‘The abolition of the stool marks 
an important change in social life, for the distinction as to 
which visitors should occupy stools and which chairs had 
been as clearly defined as the etiquette of the tabouret in 


France. 


*IR THOMAS BROCK, R.A., who was knighted on 
S May 16, after the unveiling of the Memorial to 
Queen Victoria, has been engaged for about nine years 
on what must be considered the chief work of his life. 
The model from which the sculptor evolved the complete 
monument was illustrated in THe Art JOURNAL, 1904, 
and the whole scheme was described. In carrying out 
his commission Sir Thomas Brock has supported his 
reputation for great technical skill, and his achievement 


is praiseworthy. 








EGULAR subscribers to THE ART JOURNAL will 
I notice that in the current issue prominence is given 
only introduced occasionally. ‘The 
the time has come when this, the 


more 


to subjects hitherto 
proprietors feel that 
oldest art magazine in the world, should deal 
thoroughly with the important decorative work 
remains as an artistic heritage of value, not only to 
historians and collectors but to living artists and the public. 
The intention, however, is in no way to neglect either the 
work of living or deceased painters, or the many other 
subjects which have previously occupied our pages, and 
which have maintained for nearly three quarters of a 
century the prestige of THE ART JOURNAL as the foremost 
periodical dealing with art. 

In the present issue our policy is indicated, and 


which 
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Single Chair at Holkham. 


although we have increased our usual number of pages—a 
permanent enlargement—we have had to hold over several 
articles of outstanding importance. At no period during 
the career of THE ART JOURNAL have the proprietors been 
more firmly resolved to uphold the high traditions of 
THE ART JOURNAL; their aim is to extend its sphere of 
usefulness by renewed enterprise. 

The first number of THE ART JOURNAL, then called the 
Art Union Monthly Journal, was published on February 15, 
1839. One of the first contributors wrote that he had 
conversed with Hogarth, so the associations of the paper 
with artists range over a long period. From 1847-1856 
THE ART JOURNAL was dedicated by command to Prince 
Albert, from 1857-1861 to the Prince Consort, and from 
1863-1880 to the Prince of Wales, afterwards Edward VII. 








Tapestry Weaving in England. I. 


By W. G. Thomson. 


HE custom of draping our walls with tapestries goes 
back to Anglo-Saxon times, when the wah-/roege/, 
or wav-rift, literally “ wall-clothing,” adorned the 

hall on occasions of high festival or of ceremony. These 

were often enriched with representations of heroes or scenes 
from legends wrought in purple and other colours, and were 
greatly esteemed as gifts or legacies. After the death of 

Brihtnoth, Ealderman of the East Saxons, in the battle of 

Maldon in the year og1, his widow executed a tapestry 

illustrating the principal episodes in his life and presented 

it to the cathedral of Ely, so that the record of his achieve- 
ments might be preserved. One of the last scenes must 
have been the grim struggle at Heybridge, where the bridge 
was held, like that of the Tiber, by three — Wulfstan, 
until the tide turned, and the 


Aelphere, and Maccus 


Danes crossed the river, when the battle of Maldon was 
won. The abbey of Croyland was rich in woven hangings, 
some being decorated with lions and others with flowers, in 
the tenth century, and a very early inventory of Exeter 
Cathedral mentions a tapestry or carpet of English making. 
hese early hangings were probably long and _ narrow, 
resembling in that the tapestry of Bayeux, which is really 
a somewhat coarse embroidery executed on a linen ground. 

A most 


existed in London in the reign of King Edward III, who 


important manufactory of Gothic tapestries 


caused inquiry to be made into its condition in 1345. 
‘Twenty years later he again interfered, and placed it under 
the care of four surveyors. It was probably this manu- 
factory that produced the blue hangings with red roses 
“Le grand sale q’estoit d’arreynment fait & Loundres del 
overaigne de tapeterye blew, ove roses rouges en ycell, et 
mes armes et les armes de mes fitz”—that the Earl of 
Arundel bequeathed to his wife in 1392. From this London 
manufactory may have come the famous set of tapestries 
representing the “ History of Guy of Warwick,” which is 
mentioned in State documents in the end of the fourteenth 
century. The term “tapissier” or “tapicer” frequently 
occurs in fourteenth-century documents in provincial Eng 
land in towns like Feversham, Oxford, and Leicester, while 
the Tapissiers’ Corporation in London received its statutes 
in 1331. In 1374 the tapestry made by a lady tapissier 
was ordered to be burnt, as it was only an imitation of 
arras, made of linen thread below and wool above. 

Chaucer makes mention among the Canterbury Pilgrims 
of— 

** An Haberdasher and a Carpenter, 
A Webbe, a Dyer and a Tapicer.’ 


The researches of Canon Raine, of York, brought to 
light the names of several tapissiers resident in that town 
during the fifteenth century. 
1413; Henry of ye yate, 1454; Cristianus de la Greve, 


They were: Philip Lowes, 


1460; and Julius Fysche in 1492; but the earliest record 
of a tapestry weaver pursuing his craft under the protection 
of municipal authorities—a common occurrence on the 


Continent—belongs to Scotland. In Edinburgh, in the 


year 1467, John Dolace, “weaver of arras,” received 
£7 115. 4d. to procure the materials necessary to his art, 
and from that date till 1486 he was in receipt of a regular 
annuity, which was levied from the customs of woollen 
cloth in Edinburgh. Another maker and mender of arras, 
“Schir Johne de Kilgour de Dunblane,” received payment 
for services rendered to the Scottish Court in 1497. In 
Ireland, about the beginning of the sixteenth century, Piers, 
Earl of Ormonde and Ossory, brought some weavers from 
Flanders to set up looms in Kilkenny, where they made 
tapestries, diaper, Turkey carpets, and cushions. 

The religious persecutions in the Netherlands was a 
direct cause of the emigration of the tapestry weavers, and 
many found their way into England. Sandwich was a 
place of refuge for them in 1561, for in that year the 
municipal authorities there, in sending a petition regarding 
their harbour, to -Secretary Cecil, made him a present of 
six arras cushions, the “first work of the strangers in the 
town.” Norwich, Colchester, Maidstone and Canterbury 
are also cited as homes of tapissiers, and the registers of 
York Dutch 


Rayskaert and Esdras Browne in 1570. 


record two arras-workers named Anthony 
An inventory of 
the furniture of Canterbury Cathedral about 1563 specifies 
four pendants of arras wrought with gold, and two frontals 
for the same, made by “one heretofore a monck of this 
house.” 

About the middle of the sixteenth century a most 
important manufactory was established in England. It was 
due to the initiative of an English country squire, William 
Sheldon, of Weston and Brailes in Warwickshire, and Beoley 
in Worcestershire. At his instigation, Richard Hyckes, of 
Barcheston, went to the Low Countries to study the craft of 
tapestry weaving, and on his return looms were set up at 
Barcheston and also at Weston. From the terms of 
Sheldon’s will it appears that Hyckes was placed in the 
manor-house of Barcheston, and was granted all the houses, 
orchards, gardens, the pasturage and feeding of seventeen 
cows, six horses, and other cattle, without paying any 
rent in money for the same. He was obliged only to make 
malt for Sheldon, and to carry his corn and hay. The 
property was bequeathed to him in respect of the main- 
tenance of the making of tapestry, arras, moccadoes, 
plonketts, 


addition, Sheldon arranged that a certain sum of mone) 


carolles, grograynes, says, and serges. In 
should be disbursed annually by him and his heirs towards 
the making of tapestry and other cloths. In recommending 
the maintenance of the manufactory to his son, William 
Sheldon points out that as Hyckes has already bestowed 
and must yet bestow a good deal of money on the houses 
to make everything necessary for workmen to live on the 
premises, and as his trade was greatly beneficial to the 
commonwealth through supplying a trade to train youths 
in, while it was also a means of retaining great sums of 
money within the kingdom, that otherwise would issue and 
go out of the realm to purchase the same commodities and 


thereby maintain the foreigners abroad, to the detriment 
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of the commonwealth. In the end, Sheldon hoped that 
Hyckes would continue the practice of his trade to as good 
purpose as he had begun. 

Of the beginning of the enterprise and the character of 
its earlier work very little is known, but patient investigation 
and comparison of tapestries may achieve much. In the 
writer's opinion one tapestry only, as far as present 
knowledge of those emanating from the Sheldon workshop 
goes, is of earlier date than 1570, the year of William 
Sheldon’s death. This is a curious panel containing the 
armorial bearings and devices of Sir William Herbert, first 
Earl of Pembroke, and Baron Herbert of Cardiff, and in 
the style known as “ grotesque.” 

To use the term “grotesque” in the ordinary meaning 
of the word as the title of a beautiful tapestry seems some- 
what incongruous. The word comes to us from the French, 
grotesque, and from the Italian, grofesca, grotta, a grotto, and 
in art in general it is applied to the fanciful and somewhat 
extravagant kind of ornament used in the decoration of 
grottos. “Arabesque” is used as a synonym for it, even 
when there is no Saracenic influence apparent in the 
design. With the revival of the classic style, grotesque 
decoration came into fashion in tapestry. A_ set ot 
grotesques woven in Brussels was long attributed, probably 
without foundation, to the designs of Raphael, and a good 
deal of the ornament devised by him belonged to that style. 
From the sixteenth century upwards grotesque tapestries 
were much in vogue, sets being made at Brussels, Fontaine- 
bleau, Mortlake, Beauvais, and the Gobelins. 

The example illustrated here, from the collection of 
Messrs. Lenygon, though highly interesting in itself, is 
doubly so as a specimen of English craftsmanship and an 
armorial tapestry belonging to an English nobleman. It 
was woven, in all probability, at Barcheston, in Warwick- 
shire, about the year 1565. In the centre is the coat of 
arms of Sir William Herbert, first Earl of Pembroke (1501- 
1570), of the second or present creations, who married 
Anne, daughter of Sir Thomas Parr, of Kendal. 

Within the garter are the following quarterings :— 


1. Herbert.—Per pale, azure and gules, three lions 
rampant argent, within a bordure gobony, or and gules, 
bezantee. 

2. Morgan ?—Sable, a chevron between three spear 
heads argent. 

3- Gam.—Argent, three cocks gules, armed, crested 
and jelloped or. 

4. Morley.—Argent, a lion rampant sable crowned or. 

5. Craddock.—Azure, three boars’ heads _ couped, 
between nine crosslets argent. 

6. Horton.—Argent, three bends engrailed gules, a 
canton or. 

7. Cantelow.—Gules, three leopards’ heads jessant-de-lis 
or, 


and above the helmet and mantling is the motto, “ uag je 
servirey.” At the bottom of the tapestry on each side of 
the centre is the Pembroke crest, a wyvern, vert, holding in 
the mouth a sinister hand couped at the wrist gules; in 
other words, a crimson left hand cut off at the wrist. 
When the earl rode on February 17, 1552-3 to his mansion 
of Baynard Castle with a retinue of 300 horsemen, 100 of 
them were gentlemen dressed in plain blue cloth with chains 
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of gold and this dragon badge on their sleeves, recalling 
the old song :— 


‘* There cam’ a troop o’ gentlemen 
A’ riding merrily by.” 


At the top of the tapestry, towards ,the right and left 
corners is the earl’s device, a “bascule” with a crescent, 
the latter used to denote his illegitimate descent. The 
bascule was an instrument of punishment of similar nature 
to the “stocks,” which still remain on some of the village 
greens. 

Born about 1501, Sir William Herbert was in 1549 
chief Gentleman of the Privy Chamber and Master of the 
Horse. He twice held the position of Governor of the 
Forces, being sent into Picardy, was twice Governor of 
Calais, and was appointed captain-general of the army 
beyond the seas. He received the Order of the Garter in 
1549 and died in 1570, being succeeded by his son Henry, 
who married the famous Countess, sister of Sir Philip 
Sidney, who was immortalised in the epitaph by Ben 


Jonson. 
** Underneath this sable herse 


Lies the subject of all verse, 

Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother ; 
Death ! ere thou hast slain another, 
Learn’d and fair, and good as she, 
Time shall throw a dart at thee!” 


Above the armorial bearings is a canopy with its curtains 
attached to brackets from which springs a trellised arch 
intertwined with foliage and “ peascods,” which figure in 
inventories of tapestries in earlier times. Below the garter 
is the bust of an angel with outspread wings and fingers 
pointed upwards, and lower down is a draped mask with a 
bay-wreath and pendant ornament. To the right and left 
of this is the wyvern crest of the earl. 

Flanking the coat of arms and its supporters are two 
circular panels framed in cartouches of strapwork, with 
canopies and wreathed arches above and seated figures 
below—the male figure holding a cornucopia of fruit is 
symbolic of Plenty—the female, although she possesses 
no emblem, is typical of Peace. In a label under each 
cartouche between the heads of the figures are the letters 
W and H (William Herbert ?). 

The subject of the panel on the left hand is “ Superbia,” 
or Pride, one of the seven cardinal sins, and here 
represented by the seated figure of a woman holding a 
spear or staff in her right hand, while her left rests on the 
neck of a turkey-cock. This is, in all probability, the 
earliest instance of the representation of that bird in 
tapestry, as it was unknown in England before 1530. Its 
introduction is stated to have been due to William 
Strickland, who accompanied Sebastian Cabot on_ his 
voyages of discovery to the coast of America. Edward VI, 
about the year 1550, made him a grant of arms of which 
the crest was a “turkey-cock in his pride, proper.” In 
allegorical representations during the eighteenth century, 
the turkey is used as an accessory of the figure of Pride 
or Arrogance, its individual meaning being insolence and 
foolishness. It is very easy to conjecture that this 
association may have arisen from almost the first intro- 
duction of the strutting bird in the same way as the 
appearance of its head secured it the name of “ Turkey.” 

The subject of the right-hand panel is “ Luxuria,” 
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another of the seven deadly sins, which is here illustrated in 
the same fashion as in medieval times, by two figures in 
an interior. It is somewhat unusual to find ecclesiastical 
subjects in grotesque tapestries, but here we have in the 
border on the extreme left and right of the composition an 
enthroned figure of Christianity, or the Church, with cross 
and new testament, the throne being supported on a square 
structure with curtains at the side, most likely intended 
to signify the tabernacle of Moses, and through it the 
Jewish Faith or the old testament. ‘These ecclesiastical 
features look strangely out of place with the draped 
terminal figure, and the centaur with his sounding horn 
and fish, lower down. Between the arches at the top 
are “bascules” and vases of flame, along the bottom 
of the tapestry are representations of the phoenix and 
flowers. 

The “ Pembroke ” tapestry measures 7 feet 8 inches in 
height, by a little over 13 feet in length. It is made of 
fine wools and silks, the texture being seventeen or eighteen 
warp-threads in the space of one inch, exactly the same as 
that of the Sheldon tapestry maps at York. The very 
peculiar shade of green, which forms the background of the 
grotesques, occurs in the maps also to a limited extent. 
The colours in the former are few but very harmonious and 
refined, while the design as a whole and the drawing of the 
ornament are less light and free than those in grotesques 
of the Flemish or Fontainebleau schools. The Pembroke 
tapestry shows great similarity in treatment to the grotesques 
in the border of a large fragment of a Sheldon tapestry map, 
signed by Richard Hyckes, in the Bodleian Library, which 
is reproduced here from a photograph kindly given by 
Miss Gemmell. 

The works by which the Sheldon ateliers have been 
judged hitherto have been mainly the woven maps of 
English counties, of which two considerable fragments are 
preserved in the Bodleian Library, and three complete 
maps in the museum of the Philosophical Society, York. 
The borders of the two sets are different, that of the 
sodleian examples being of earlier date ; but the maps in 
both sets have evidently been woven from the same 
cartoons. The small scale of the reproduction of the 
Bodleian specimen renders a short description of it 
desirable. The general tone of the map is light yellowish- 
grey, and upon this are shown the towns, villages, manor- 
houses, after the manner of a birds’-eye view. ‘The trees 
are delicately rendered in various shades of greens, the 
rivers blue ; the divisions of counties in various colours, and 
the names are boldly indicated in brown. ‘The craftsman- 
ship in the maps and borders is equal to that of the best 
Flemish ateliers of the period, although the texture is more 
uneven than that in most continental tapestries. Con- 
siderable local knowledge is known, for example, in the 
correct representation of particular churches which possessed 
towers, or others with spires, and the proper rendering of 
various bridges, whether of stone or wood. 

The fragment contains, for the greater part, the counties 
of Warwick and Worcester. In the left-hand corner is a 
compass anda scale of miles, in this case of three inches to 
the mile. Above this is a ribbon with the inscription 
Wigornt: Comi* locupletata’ Ric* Hyckes. ‘The border on the 
left has been cut off through the lower part of the figure of 
Judith with the head of Holofernes, and beneath it is an 
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elaborate frame with the word “ Occidens” and a tablet 
flanked by vases of flowers, with the inscription : 
** Hear hills do lift their heads | aloft from whence sweet | springes 
doe flow : 
Whose moistvr good doth | firtil make the valleis | covchte belowe 


Hear goodly orchards | planted are in frvite | which doo abovnde 
Thine ey wolde make their | hart rejoyce to see | so pleasant 


grovnde ! 


Below this is a representation of Hercules slaying the 
Hydra. 

The lower border consists of pillars, trellised arches and 
grotesques with figures. The Caryatids or termes afford a 
useful comparison with those in the “ Pembroke ” tapestry. 
Here, too, is a peculiar ecclesiastical influence mingled with 
the grotesques. It is seen in the figure of Judith, and in a 
group representing Charity, in the lower border—a woman 
with three infants. Near the centre of the border is the 
inscription “‘ Meridies” with a tablet bearing the verses : 

‘** This sowthly | part which hear | below towards | Glocester fall | 
Of corne and | grasse great | plentie yelds but | frvite exceedeth 


all.” 


The tablet with its framework is supported by male figures, 
that on the left holding a sphere, the other a globe and 
compasses. 

The second Bodleian map shows the valley of the 
Thames and the counties of Oxford and Berks. The most 
interesting portion is the Thames from London Bridge to 
Brentford, showing Westminster and its palace, and the 
Archbishop’s gateway at Lambeth, Hampstead Heath with 
its three windmills, “ Hakeney,” “ Elinge,” etc. 

The execution of maps in tapestry was no new thing. 
In the year 964 A.D., Moezzli-din-Allah ordered a silk 
hanging from the weavers of Kairouan. It represented the 
the earth, with its mountains, seas, rivers, and cities. Even 
the roads were indicated, and the names of places were 
woven in threads of gold, silver, and silk. 

Technically, the maps at York are similar to those in the 
Bodleian Library, but the armorial bearings and the borders 
belong to the seventeenth century. The Bodleian examples 
suggest their manufacture about 1590. A sidelight is thrown 
on some of the work done in 1592 from entries in the 
accounts of Elizabeth, Hardwycke, Countess of Shrewsbury, 
or to use her well-known title—Bess of Hardwicke. In July 
of that year, the good lady paid £326 odd, to Sir William 
Hatton for seventeen pieces of tapestry of the History of 
Gideon, and received an abatement of #5 odd, to provide 
new armorial bearings to cover up the Hatton shields. ‘This 
she did at a cost of about #2, paying Mr. Sheldon’s man 
for “seventene armses to set upon hangings xxxs. iijd.,” 
and giving him ten shillings when he brought the “ armse ” 
for the hanging. 


“executed within the shores of Great Britain,” so 
the purchase of the picture by the Chantrey Trustees has 
fallen through. <A further work acquired is ‘A Royal 
Game,’ the bronze group by Mr. Reynolds-Stephens now 
at the Royal Academy. ‘The materials for this work must 
have been very costly, and the price arranged, said to be 
£1,700, will leave little profit for the artist. 


|* appears that Mr. Sargent’s ‘Sketching’ was not 
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Door-knocker at Devonshire House. 


HE fine iron gates and the couchant sphinxes that 
surmount the pillars facing the centre of Devon- 
shire House are among the most familiar sights in 

London ; it is, however, only within the memory of many of 
us that these have occupied their present position. Formerly 
the plain wall extended right across between the two large 
wooden gates which are at each end of the site; these two 
gates remain to-day exactly as designed by William Kent early 
in the eighteenth century, when Piccadilly contained several 
other Palaces, such as Burlington House and York House 
(now the Albany), similarly enclosed behind high walls. 

On these wooden gates are still the original door- 
knockers which Kent designed, one of which is here 
illustrated. Probably they have been noticed by few, yet 
they are excellent examples of the work of the man who 
for a quarter of a century was the absolute arbiter on taste 
in England. Every detail of their design is characteristic 
of his style, the scroll border, the foliage on the handle and 


By William Kent. 


the female head which forms the central ornament each 
illustrate the classic motif which inspired his every design. 
They are as typical of the work of the Palladian School 
which he represented as the well-known door-knockers in 
St. James’s Square, designed by Robert Adam, are of the 
Piranesi School which dominated the taste in decoration 
during the third quarter of the same century. 

The work of William Kent has been criticised as 
heavy. These door-knockers, however, appear exactly 
proportionate to the position they occupy, and also it must 
be remembered they had to withstand the attacks of 
Mohawks who made a speciality, among other fashionable 
accomplishments, of wrenching these ornaments from 
people’s houses ; indeed it was not until the early Victorian 
period that the amusement was exhausted. ‘This is 
illustrated by one of Dickens’ characters who inquires : 
** What do you call it when Lords break off door-knockers ?”’ 
The answer was: “ Aristocratic.” 


A Marquetry Cabinet. 


By R. Freeman Smith. 


an imported art, when Dutch taste became so potent 
an influence before the advent of the Dutch King. 
Evelyn, writing in 1664, notes that our grandfathers in 
England “did formerly much glory” in their inlaid wooden 
beds, but earlier English inlay is simple and naive in 


| N this country we may consider marquetry mainly as 


ornament and sober in colouring when compared with 
these pieces. That the floral marquetry is not only of 
foreign origin but of sudden introduction into England is 
shown by the fact that we appear to have no transitional 
pieces ; the parti-coloured brilliance of this early floral 
marquetry had something so exotic and un-English about 
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it, that it is easy to realise that it had a comparatively 
short life in England. It must, however, have made a 
pleasant harmony with the multi-coloured fabrics of the 
day, and with inlaid floors, the rooms wainscoted with 
different coloured woods, which Celia Fiennes noted in her 
travels through England. The turning of the spiral legs, 
and the shaping of the stretchers of marquetry tables and 
cabinets on stands point to a date previous to the acces- 
sion of William III. It is, however, most difficult to affix 
the exact dates of the manufacture of the early pieces ; 
Dutch influence was predominant, and whether the articles 
were made in Holland, or some ten or twenty years later in 
England, cannot be authentically stated. 

Pieces of furniture that offered large and conspicuous 
surfaces, such as upright clock fronts, cabinets, chests of 
drawers, and tables are most suitable for this kind of 
decoration, but it was also used for smaller objects. There 
is a great similarity in the ornament and general appear- 
ance of the secretaires and cabinets so ornamented. The 
ornament of the drawers (as in the illustrated cabinet and 
in many chests of drawers), consists of ornamented flattened 
oval panels; while the doors in the upper portion are 
divided by a broad banding into an oval centre and four 
triangular compartments. This spacing is found almost 
universally on large oblong surfaces, such as table tops and 
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A Marquetry Chest on Stand 


cabinet doors. <A very favourite ornament of this band are 
oyster-pieces of walnut, or transverse sections of laburnum 
wood. The cabinet, which is the property of Viscount 
Ridley, is undoubtedly of English workmanship; the carcase 


is of oak, with a veneer of burr walnut inlaid 


with holly, 
light woods and green-stained bone. The rounded frieze 
has a drawer, a usual feature in cabinets of this kind, and 
is ornamented with small oval panels of marquetry. The 
cabinet is furnished inside with the usual arrangement of 
drawers and central cupboard masking further small drawers. 
In the centre of the doors, the ornament ts a floral bouquet ; 
inside is the very favourite motif of a Macaw. A noticeable 
feature of this piece is the prominence of green-stained 
leaves upon the doors of the upper part of the cabinet, the 
frieze and front small drawers, whereas the lower drawers 
are not so ornamented. On each side of the cabinet are 
marquetry panels ev suite with the face decoration, but in 
which green-stained leaves are sparingly used; the key 
plates and the drop-handles with their plates are con- 
temporary, and of very beautiful design. 

The distinction between early English and Dutch 
marquetry is a very debatable one, for there were many 
emigrant craftsmen from the Low Countries present in 
England in the last quarter of the seventeenth century ; 
but it is generally admitted that the technical ability of the 
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early Dutch veneerers was of a high quality, and they 
preferred the laying of veneering and marquetry on curved 
surfaces, while the English marquetry is usually worked 
upon flat surfaces. The colouring of Dutch work became 
coarser and stronger, and their design shows a tendency to 
overcrowding. The carcases of English work are nearly 
always of fir: and the dove-tailing of a different character. 
During the early years of the eighteenth century, the 
marquetry of brightly coloured woods and stained ivory 
and bone was replaced by sober-coloured work cut from 
holly, box, pear, or sycamore, and inlaid in walnut. A 
later and very beautiful kind of design of delicate scroll 
work is undoubtedly due to the influence of the school of 
Boulle and his well-known inlay of metal and tortoiseshell. 
At the end of the first few years of the reign of the first 
George, the fashion for furniture inlaid with marquetry had 
nearly died out, and walnut began to be superseded by 
mahogany. ‘This “ seaweed” work, however, the last word 
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in English marquetry, is due probably to the quieter 
English taste shaking itself free from foreign influences, 
and is unfortunately the last development of this very 
decorative work in England. 

The restriction of green ornament to the upper portion 
of the piece of furniture may also be observed in the 
illustrated chest of drawers, which dates from the last ten 
years of the seventeenth century. Here the marquetry in the 
lowest drawer is in natural-coloured woods, while the upper 
drawer fronts and the top of the chest have a series of 
panels of ebony, inlaid with pieces of holly, some in their 
natural colour and some stained green, and taking the form 
of flowers, leaves, and birds. The drawers are bordered 
with an inch band of marquetry and the ground work is 
of oyster-pieces of walnut. The ends of the chest have a 
star-shaped design of holly and ebony, while the moulding 
of the base and of the top is cross banded with solid pieces 


of walnut. 


The Richard Bennett Collection of 
Chinese Porcelain. 


By Lu-tzu. 


HE Richard Bennett collection of Chinese porcelain, 
formerly at Thornby Hall, Northampton, and now 
exhibited at the Gorer Galleries, New Bond 

Street, challenges the Salting collection in the quality and 
importance of the specimens which it embraces. Like 





the Salting collection it excels in representatives of the 
best periods of the present dynasty—the K’ang Hsi, Yung 
Chéng, and Ch’ien Lung—though it is catholic enough 
to include some choice examples of the Sung and Yuan 
glazes, and not a few of the pretty pieces which the 


Three Vases. Ming Period. 
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Quvadrangular Vases. Ming Period 


declining art of the nineteenth century was still able to 
produce. Mr. Bennett is a collector of rare discrimination. 
His books formed the foundation of Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s 
magnificent library, and the present series of Chinese 
porcelains displays that taste which is content with nothing 
short of the finest quality. 

In passing through the exhibition our attention is first 
attracted to two exquisite covered “ ginger-jars ” decorated 


with blossoming prunus reserved in white in a ground of 


dark but vivid blue which is reticulated with lines resembling 
ice-cracks. They are perfect examples of the celebrated 
“hawthorn jar,” the favourite Chinese New Year's gift, on 
which the prunus blossom falling on the breaking ice typifies 
the coming of spring. The New Year in China, be it said, 
begins from three to seven weeks later than with us. 
These two jars are the finest specimens of a selection of blue 


and white which is remarkable throughout for the purity of 


the paste and the vibrating depths of the sapphire blue, the 
pride of the K’ang Hsi period. Close to the blue and white 


we find a variety of powder-blue grounds with famille verte 


panels, a set of single-colour pieces, chiefly of the beautiful 
camellia-leaf green, a series of famille rose vases and 
plates; and in the centre of the room stand two large 
ovoid vases with panels painted with children at play 


enclosed in millefleurs grounds which look like a large 
bouquet sent from the “flowery land” (p. 221). But we 
must confine our attention to a few of the more important 
groups. ‘There is, for instance, a whole school of those 
sumptuous vases—oviform, square, and beaker-shaped 

with nobly conceived designs of flowering shrubs, rockery 
and birds in transparent enamels backed by a ground of 
dull black washed with iridescent green. And near these a 
series with similar designs in grounds of soft green (p. 218) 
or yellow ; while in the centre of the room is a triad of 
rare quadrangular vases, with pendulous body and tall, 
slightly spreading necks, furnished with a pair of handles 
of dragon or cloud forms (p. 219). The height of these is 
twenty inches, the ground colours are respectively black, 
yellow and apple-green, and on each are groups of the 
flowers of the four seasons—prunus, peony, lotus and 
chrysanthemum—beautiful and favourite designs admirably 
suited to fill the four side-spaces. In this case culminate 
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the three chief types of enamelled decoration “on the 
biscuit,” the famille noire, famille verte and famille jaune, 
Fu kuci chia chi! They are all “fine vases for the 
rich and honourable,” to borrow the words of a Chinese 
porcelain mark. The rage for porcelains “ enamelled on 
the biscuit,” so manifest to-day, is clearly indicated in the 
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Bennett collection. They largely preponderate in_ this 
upper room. Curiously enough when Pere d’Entrecolles 
writing from the Ching-té-chén, the manufacturing centre, 
in the early years of the eighteenth century described this 
particular kind of decoration, he spoke of it as an inferior 
style. Modern taste has reversed his judgment and ranks 
it higher than the “on-glaze” enamelling. There is no 
doubt that the absence of the underlying glaze leaves the 
colours softer and richer in tone. On the other hand the 
surface has to be completely covered with colour, and the 
note of the beautiful white porcelain ground is missing in 
the harmony. For the biscuit is liable to discoloration 
when uncovered, and it is only in small spaces, such as the 
face or hands of a statuette, that it can be used effectively 
in its unglazed state. Such pieces as the cylindrical vase 
with exquisitely painted landscape, are quite exceptional 
in having considerable areas of the design left in the 
biscuit. 

Conspicuous among the “on-biscuit” porcelains are 
figures, human and animal, modelled with power and taste. 
A large seated deity with robe richly embroidered with 
prunus, and a smaller Buddhist figure with deep green 
robe are probably of the late Ming period. Lao Tzu 
on his ox, and a seated figure named “ Yin-chie-tho” 
are fine examples of a slightly later time; and there 
are several choice pairs of the mythical lions commonly 
known as “dogs of Fo,” as well as a highly original 
set of five of these kindly but fierce-looking creatures 
in quaint and unusual attitudes. But by far the finest 
of the figures, and perhaps the most remarkable objects 
in the collection, are the two large representations of 
‘“* Vajrapani,” reverently enshrined in curtained niches in 
a separate room. ‘The one figure holds a parrot, which 
may have served as incense-burner, and the other grasps 
the hilt of a sword; but we miss the vajra or thunderbolt, 
the usual attribute of the Bodhisattra, with whom they have 
been identified. Measuring thirty-two inches in height, 
as a ceramic achievement alone they are sufficiently 


Recent 


AEBURN’S ‘Mrs_ Robertson Williamson’ realised 
22,300 gs. at Christie’s on May 19, thus creating 

a new European sale-room record ; up to then the highest 
amount had been for Hoppner’s ‘Lady Louisa Manners’ 
(14,050 gs. in 1901). Messrs. Duveen were the buyers 
of both pictures. Other high prices including 4,800 gs. 
for Cuyp’s ‘Herdsman and Cattle” (Prideaux) brought 
the total of the afternoon to over £92,000. In the 
Charles Butler sale, ‘The Departure of Lot and his Family 
from Sodom’ by Rubens fetched 6,500 gs. (Agnew) ; this 
picture was presented by the city of Antwerp to the great 
Duke of Marlborough, and changed hands in the Blenheim 
Palace sale of 1886 for 1,850 gs. Also in the Butler 
sale were a ‘ Madonna and Child,’ attributed to Verrocchio, 
6,000 gs. (Colnaghi), and Rosselli’s ‘St. Catherine of 
Siena,’ bought by Messrs. Wallis for the National Gallery of 
Scotland, 1,250 gs. The Abdy sale yielded over £68,000, 
including 12,300 gs. for a ‘Pieta’ by Carpaccio or 
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remarkable: but the high sculptural quality ot their 
modelling and the richness of the on-biscuit enamels with 
which they are bedecked, place them among the finest 
figures that any potter’s hand has shaped. 

Challenging the supremacy of the on-biscuit enamels 
are a few remarkable examples of on-glaze painting: 
none finer than the noble beaker-shaped vase, thirty inches 
high, beautifully enamelled with a blossoming prunus 
tree and gay plumaged birds; elsewhere is a covered 
jar with charming white ground enamelled in somewhat 
similar style but with a peculiar delicacy and_refine- 
ment. ‘There are besides two pairs of famille vert 
egg-shell lanterns and two quadrangular pierced lanterns 
beautifully decorated in famille rose enamels. — For 
those whose taste inclines to single colours there is 
a case with choice examples of cair de June, céladon, 
sang de beuf, apple-green (a transparent green enamel 
over a grey crackled glaze) in various shades and a 
wonderful series of peach blooms in which the green of the 
young peach struggles with the ripening red. ‘These are 
the sleek and highly finished productions of the seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries; while on a lower shelf are 
a few fine examples of Sung and Yuan wares. ‘Those who, 
like the writer, have a special affection for these strong 
old wares whose thick uneven glazes and subtle gradations 
of colour contrast sharply with the finish and uniformity 
of the K’ang Hsi porcelains above them, may feel aggrieved 
at the obscure position to which their favourites have been 
relegated. But it could not be otherwise. The old Sung 
wares do not mix with the younger generations and 
cannot be seen at the same time. They belong to a 
different age and different taste, and the simple beauty 
of the Kuan and Chin glazes, true potters’ work, hold 
something of a rebuke for the luxurious and somewhat 
exotic splendours of the later wares. 

The exhibition will be open throughout the season, and 
the entrance charge of a shilling will be given to the 
National Art-Collections Fund. 


Sales. 


Mantegna (Sulley), 10,8co gs. for Botticelli’s ‘St. Zenobius 
(Mr. Langton Douglas), 4,000 gs. for Solario’s ‘Giovanni 
Bentivoglio’ (Dowdeswell), 3,700 gs. fur Vivarini’s ‘ Adora- 
tion of the Magi’ (Colnaghi), and 3,650 gs. for Gentile 
da Fabriano’s ‘ Adoration of the Magi’ (Wallis). A silver 
basket, dated 1641, realised £1,395 18s. (Crichton), and 
a Chelsea centrepiece 1,750 gs. (Amor). ‘The ‘ Essex 
Ring,’ said to have been given to the Earl of Essex by 
Queen Elizabeth, was bought by Messrs. Duveen on 
behalf of Lord Michelham for 3,250 gs.; the intrinsic 
value of the ring is quite small. Also among the Thynne 
heirlooms was a set of three Sevres vases and covers, 
which brought 4,800 gs. (Wertheimer). Nine panels of 
Brussels tapestry were sold for 8,200 gs. (Mr. H. Smith). 
At Messrs. Puttick and Simpson’s a mezzotint by W. Ward 
after Hoppner’s ‘ Mrs. Taylor as Miranda’ fetched 700 gs. 
(Ellis and Smith), and at Messrs. Robinson and Fisher's a 
* Portrait of a Man’ by Frans Hals brought 2,750 gs. 
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(Richard Bennett Collection ) 


HE seventh report of the National Art-Collections Fund 
records good progress. Through the Fund last year 


the British Museum came into the possession of a Japanese 


colour print by Utamaro (costing £150), six pieces of 


archaic Chinese pottery, two medizval alabaster carvings, 


Oviform Vase and Cover, Kien-lung Period 


some ancient objects from Lhasa, and other works of value 
The Wegener collection was bought by the Museum, aided 
with over £5,000 from the Fund. ‘The Victoria and 
Albert Museum also benefited from gifts, and the Tat 


Gallery received Mr, Havard Thomas’ ‘ Lycidas’ in bronze 
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Forthcoming Sales. 
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Important Notice. 





T is our intention, from time to time, to call attention to the contents 
| of country houses which are about to be sold by auction; or, rather, : 
to select and describe objects of special interest which may happen | 
to be included in such sales. By “ objects of interest’ we do not necessarily 
mean the objects which will probably fetch the highest prices in the sale- 
room, but also those of personal, artistic, or historical value, and which 
should appeal to the genuine collector. 
The sales in London auction-rooms during the season can command 
fair public attention, but often this is not the case with country sales, 
where many interesting and valuable objects may escape the wide notice 
their merits deserve. The contents of English country houses, with their 
pictures and prints, their furniture, tapestry and china, are of so various 
a nature that we shall obtain the assistance of specialists in each branch 
of knowledge. This month we are dealing with a few of the objects 
included in the sale at Lexham Hall. Dr. G. C. Williamson, than whom 
no greater authority exists, gives his opinion upon four miniatures, while 
Miss Alice Dryden writes on the subject of the curious Flemish damasked 
table linen of the first Earl of Albemarle, a collection of great rarity in 
private hands, and which, but for our article, might possibly pass com- 
paratively unnoticed. Another writer records his expert knowledge of 
some charming specimens of English furniture which will also be included. 
_It is necessary to add that the sale takes place about July 15, the 
auctioneers being Messrs. Cubitt, of Norwich, and that Lexham Hall is 
situated in Norfolk, about eight miles from Swaffham and near Dunham 
Station on the G.E.R. 


Four Miniatures of the Keppel Family. 


By Dr. G. C. Williamson. 


T is always a satisfaction to the collector of English 
miniatures to come across a portrait by a lesser known 
artist, and to find that it exceeds in merit his usual 

work, and that one has to vary an accepted idea con- 
cerning the quality of his painting in view of such a 
portrait. Instances of this sort are not of infrequent 
occurrence. There are several cases on record when an 
artist of quite second-rate ability produced unexpectedly 
a masterpiece, and still more are there cases in which a 
painter, working on his own lines for some years, and 
producing commonplace portraits, suddenly struck into a 
more acceptable method of workmanship, and produced a 
few portraits which take a much higher position than the 
usual average of his work. A case of this kind occurs with 
regard to four miniatures belonging to the Keppel family. 
John Wright, the miniature painter, who exhibited at the 
Academy between 1795 and 1819, cannot be claimed as 


an artist of the front rank, but his portraits are admirably 
drawn, and are pleasantly coloured. In certain respects 
they resemble those of Smart, but are on a larger scale 
than were Smart’s miniatures, and somewhat stronger and 
more vigorous in their colouring, possessing also a more 
pleasant type of carnation than the curious _brick-dust 
colour which Smart so constantly used. Wright was not, 
however, a man who was held in very high esteem, and for 
a great part of his life he was in abject poverty. This was 
very much his own fault, because no sooner was he paid 
for a portrait, than he spent the money on the pleasures 
and luxuries of life. In the early part of his career he 
lived at 28, Gerrard Street, Soho, removing in 1802 to 
50, Leicester Square, and then, having obtained greater 
repute, and numbering amongst his sitters such persons as 
the Hon. Mrs. Ellis, Lady Redesdale, Lady Anstruther, 
Lord Guilford, and the Hon. W. Wyndham, he went to 
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FOUR MINIATURES OF THE KEPPEL FAMILY. 3 


live in Burlington Gardens, and had a studio in Bellingham 
Crescent. He exhibited every year, between 1795 and 
1819, not missing a single occasion, although often his 
exhibits consisted of one miniature only. In the latter 
year he committed suicide. 

The portrait we illustrate represents Laura, the second 
daughter of the Right Rev. the Hon, Frederick Keppel, 
Bishop of Exeter, who married George Ferdinand, second 


Baron Southampton, in 1784, and died on June 20, 1798, 











* 
leaving one daughter, who married a certain Lieut.-Col. 
Stapleton, who was afterwards created a baronet. rhe 
conception is so charming, both in composition and in 
colouring that it shows us that Wright could, if he liked, 
, paint a really good miniature, notwithstanding certain in- 
Admiral Viscount Keppel. 
was possessed of an estate in that county, bringing in a 
yearly income of considerable size, and this estate came 
down to his descendants. He had twelve children, of 
whom one daughter married a certain Mr. Burgess, of 
Reigate, from whom the present representatives of the 
family descend. Whether the income of Mrs. Mee’s 
husband was wasted or lost, it is impossible to tell after 
this lapse of time. The family state that it was a welcome 
addition to keeping up the home, and there was no par- 
ticular difficulty in home life, but a good deal of happiness, 
whilst other people, mainly gossips, no doubt, and writing 
at about the period, tell a different tale, and speak of the 
tremendous efforts Mrs. Mee had to make to sustain her 
husband and her children and to keep the home going. 
Probably the exact truth lies between the two statements ; 
for there was evidently a very large and expensive family, 
and Mrs. Mee continued to work steadily until she retired 
The Duchess of Gloucester. 
accuracies of drawing inseparable from the minor painters 
of that period. 
Another of the Keppel miniatures represents a Miss 
Keppel, afterwards Mrs. Foote, and is the work of Mrs. 
Mee, and a portrait of unusually high merit. ‘The story of 
Anne Foldsone, who was afterwards Mrs. Mee, is a some- 
what sad one, because in her early days, she was left an 
orphan by the death of her father, John Foldsone, the 
portrait painter, and was the eldest of a family of nine. 
The support of her mother and brothers fell very largely on 
her shoulders, and Horace Walpole’s friend, Miss Berry, 
? often mentions Anne Foldsone as working exceedingly hard 
to maintain her numerous relatives, and adds that the artist 
had so many commissions it was dangerous to pay for her 
miniatures until they were actually received. She exhibited 
a great many times at the Royal Academy, commencing to 
show her portraits there in 1804 and continuing down to 
1837. At the very zenith of her career she married a man 
named Joseph Mee, of whom contemporary records give 
a very poor character. He does not, however, appear to 
have been as bad as he was painted, and the statement of 
one chatty letter writer of the day, in which he is called an 
j adventurer, was by no means accurate. He was a Mee of Lady Southampton. 


Mount Anna, Co. Armagh, so the family records tell us, and By Jobn Wright 
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from practice in 1838, having by that time gathered together 
comfortable means of her own. She lived a great many 
years after her retirement, and died at a very advanced age 
on May 28, 1851. Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort 
spoke to her at the 1851 exhibition, when she recalled 
to their memory several events of the preceding reigns. 

Her miniatures are to be seen in most of the great 
collections in England, and her special style of technique 
enables them to be identified very easily. She was one of 
the last important miniature painters of the nineteenth 
century, and had so closely founded her style upon the 
work of the preceding period that her miniatures easily 
range by the side of those of Cosway and are charming 
both in colouring, style and composition. 

The other two miniatures, which belong to the same 
family, are also interesting portraits, one representing 
Admiral, afterwards Viscount, Keppel (1725-1788), a well- 
painted miniature, probably by an Irish artist, and the 
other evidently a copy of an oil painting by some clever 
miniaturist of the day, a portrait of Maria, Duchess of 
Gloucester, one of the three beautiful nieces of Horace 
Walpole. The eldest, Laura, married a brother of Lord 
Albemarle, Frederick Keppel, who became Bishop of 
Exeter ; while Maria on the death of her first husband, 
Lord Waldegrave, married in 1766 a royal duke, William, 
Duke of Gloucester, who from 1764 was “‘ never from her 
elbow.” According toa contemporary letter : “ This flatters 
Horace Walpole not a little, though he pretends to dislike 
it.” Indeed, Horace Walpole’s pride in his niece’s marriage 
was ill-concealed. The miniature is an exceeding charming 
and graceful portrait, curious in its colouring, because the 


Miss Keppel, afterwards Mrs. Foote. 
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predominant tint is yellow both in the background and in 
the flesh-work, but the portrait does not show signs of 
having been painted from life and looks like the work of 
a man who was more accustomed to copying than to 
portraiture, and who in this instance was set to make a 
copy from a larger portrait in miniature size, and accom- 
plished his work in an exceedingly charming fashion. 


Gibson has bought for the National Gallery, 


j 


U NDER the terms of the Felton Bequest, Mr. Frank 


Melbourne, a lucid and virile portrait by Sir 
Henry Raeburn, which during the past few weeks has been 
one of the outstanding features of the exhibition at the 
Shepherd Gallery, King Street. It is, one feels confident, 
“a mortal likeness to the very death” of Robert Deans 
(1740-1815), who was gazetted admiral on February 14, 
1799. In Raeburn’s powerful characterisation of this 
weather-beaten, resolute “sea dog,” whose head is crowned 
by a mat of reddish hair, the uniform not being that of 
an admiral, indicates that the picture was painted before 
1799. “Admiral Robert Deans,” like the portrait of his 
wife exhibited by Messrs. Shepherd last year, had till now 
remained in the possession of the family. Its invincibility 
and breadth—the head in particular is modelled with 
extraordinary boldness—cause the portrait to rank as the 
Scottish master’s ‘Lord Heathfield. This is the first 
picture by Raeburn to go to a public gallery in Australia. 


By Anne Mee. 
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Furniture 





Single and Arm Chippendale Chairs at Lexham Hall. 


at Lexham Hall. 


By G. F. Oliver. 


“THE family who for so long have been associated 
with Lexham Hall are descended from Frederick 
Keppel, Bishop of 

William Anne Keppel, second Earl of Albemarle. This 

connection with the son of the 

William III, who founded the fortunes of the Keppel family 

in England, explains the presence at Lexham Hall of ob- 

jects dating from the late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries. A set of chairs of Dutch marquetry, of quiet 
and refined design, possibly formed part of the first Lord 

Flemish table linen 


Albemarle’s possessions ; while the 


certainly must have done. 

The above-mentioned Frederick Keppel, 
Exeter, married the eldest daughter of Sir Edward Walpole, 
who, in 1784, bequeathed to her Lacy House, Isleworth, 


and the greater part of his fortune. It was not until early 


in the nineteenth century that the son of the Bishop of 


Exeter acquired Lexham Hall, and so we must not expect 
to find here, as at Holme Lacy and at the Haynes Park sale 
last year, numerous specimens of the furniture purchased by 
successive generations. Several interesting chests veneered 
with walnut, and a set of cight small walnut stools with 


Exeter, the fourth son of 


friend and favourite of 


Bishop of 


which is illustrated), however, are 
certainly contemporary with the founder of the Keppel 
family in England; but perhaps the most interesting 
specimens of English work are the chairs illustrated, dating 


scrolled legs (one ol 


from about 1760. It was at this period that Chippendale 
was publishing his pattern-books, not only as specimens of 
the furniture made in his own workshop in St. Martin's 
Lane, but also as fashion plates for the guidance of other 
(especially provincial) cabinet-makers. 

This set of six single and two arm-chairs are agreeable 
specimens of the “Chippendale” style. Age has given 
them the colour which collectors so much appreciate ; the 
crispness of the carving and its minute variations in each 
chair of the set are characteristic of the period. Two 
mahogany chests of drawers, serpentine fronted, are also of 
more than average interest and were, doubtless, obtained at 
the same time and from the same maker. 

Also of similar date are the four stuffed-back armchairs 
(one of which is illustrated), such as Chippendale himself 


describes as “ French chairs,” which shows his indebted- 


ness to contemporary French design, and which were 


considered suitable for the drawing-room: just as the 
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Chippendale “‘ French” Chair at Lexham Hall. 


previously mentioned set were for the dining-room. Until 
quite recently the work of what is called the ‘* Chippendale ” 
period represented to many the last word (indeed the only 
word) in English cabinet-making ; but though this demand 
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Stool at Lexham Hall: fem. William and Mary. 


still exists, English and Continental buyers, realising the 
distinction of the work of the Orange and early Georgian 
periods, now take a wider view, and no longer confine 
themselves to the latter half of the eighteenth century. 


The DamasK Linen of the First 
Earl of Albemarle. 


By Alice Dryden. 


HE production of fine linen was for many centuries 
‘| the speciality of Flanders; and though the plain 
linens have perished with use, some interesting 
survivals remain in the “damask” table linen, which no 
doubt owed its preservation to the interest of the pictorial 
representations upon it, the heraldic devices, the hunting 
scenes, and the scenes from Scripture and history bearing 
strong marks of their Flemish origin. Similar cloths were 
also produced in Germany. Damask linen was considered 
an article de /uxe in Scotland, to judge by a Scotch law of 
1621, which, aiming at the repression of extravagance, 
included this as unwarrantable luxury; but neither in Scot- 
land nor England was the use so widespread as in Flanders. 
The religious subjects are, perhaps, the most curious 
and important; and a fine early dated piece in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum (1603) probably commemorates the 
coronation of an English king,* as do other cloths having 
views of London of the time of George I and II. It is 


* Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, 2nd Series, Vol. XX. 


curious that the large majority of the examples of the early 
eighteenth century represent events and generals of the war 
of the Spanish Succession. For instance, in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum is a tablecloth, bearing in the centre 
the coat of arms of the Duke of Marlborough, surmounted 
by a ducal coronet. The Duke himself on horseback, with 
his baton, is represented, also the fortified towns of Haet 
(Ath), Meenen (or Menin), and Ostende (conspicuous in 
the successful campaign of 1706). The border consists of 
military trophies, such as cannons and drums, with the 
double-headed eagle at each corner. Prince Eugene of 
Savoy is shown on a tablecloth in the same collection, 
in memory of the siege of Belgrade (1717). Before the 
city the river Danube flows, while on the opposite side 
Prince Eugene is seen, surmounted by the word Victoria 
within a wreath. An earlier specimen (a napkin dated 
1672), represents the siege of Bergh and, lower down, 
the Grand Monarque giving orders to the kneeling 
Turenne. At the bottom are the Prince of Condé, with 
soldiers, before a city with the words: “ Prinz Condé, 
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THE DAMASK LINEN OF THE 


Vytrecht.” ‘There is a small conventional floral border 
on two sides; while a tablecloth exhibited by the late Sir 
Henry Dryden at the Society of Antiquaries commemorates 
the retaking of Buda from the Turks by Charles, Duke of 
Lorraine, for the Emperor Leopold, in 1685. 

Of somewhat different design is a linen napkin, dating 
from about 1670, which is in the possession of Mrs. Wyatt, 
of Cissbury, Sussex, and presents three scenes. ‘The upper 
scene shows the figure of a huntsman “carrying a large 
cor-de-chasse,’ * wearing a broad-brimmed hat. In the 
centre is represented a palace, with ornamental fountain 
and flower-beds. Below are represented a gentleman and 
lady in costume of the date. 

The illustrated tablecloth commemorating the Earl of 
Albemarle closely resembles these examples of Flemish 
weaving of the late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
century, only, as he was not a great commander, he is not 
represented like Marlborough and Prince Eugene with such 
prominent military trophies, but against a background of 
his country-house of Voorst, in Guelderland. Arnold Joost 
van Keppel was one of those Dutch gentlemen who accom- 
panied the Prince of Orange to England in 1688, and 
remained there after his master’s enthronement, sharing the 
King’s favour with the Duke of Portland. “He was a 
cheerful young man,” writes Bishop Burnet, “that had the 
heart to please, but was so much given to his own pleasures 
that he would hardly submit to the attendance and drudgery 
that was necessary to maintain his post.” His charm and 
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generosity rendered him very popular with the English, 
while his rival, Bentinck, William's older friend, “‘ provoked 
them beyond expression by his roughness.” In February 
1696-7, Keppel was created Baron Ashford, Viscount 
Bury, and Earl of Albemarle, and on May 14, 1700, was 
made Knight of the Garter. On his death-bed William 
handed the keys of his closet and private drawers to Albe- 
marle, saying, “ You know what to do with them.” He 
appears to have been a favourite with the two succeeding 
sovereigns, 

This tablecloth, which is one of a set of three, with 
twenty-four napkins, shows in the centre “La Mayson de 
Voorst,” with the Garter at the corners; below the house ts 
a figure on horseback with two hounds, representing, no 
doubt, the Earl of Albemarle, though the name is not given, 
as in the case of the tablecloths representing Prince Eugene 
and the Duke of Marlborough. What is remarkable about 
this very interesting set is its completeness and the perfect 
condition of the linen, which must date from the early 
years of the eighteenth century, probably from 17c0, when 
Lord Albemarle received the Garter. 


R. JOHN S. SARGENT, Mr. P. Wilson Steer and 
M Mr. E. A. Rickards have been chosen by the 
Chelsea Arts Club, acting with the Borough Council, to 
adjudicate on the designs to be prepared by Chelsea 
artists for the decoration of the Chelsea Town Hall. ‘The 
names of the judges should guarantee a large entry for 
the competition, and the result may be epoch-making. 








Damask Linen at Lexham Hall. 
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Silver Candlesticks of the Seventeenth 
Century. 


By H. J. L. J. Masse. 


ANDLESTICKS of some form or another were in 
use from the earliest times. Pricket candlesticks 
were common in all ages, and went on continuously 

to the eighteenth century, and even after that time. 
Although candlesticks on the more convenient socket 
principle were in use in the fourteenth century, the prickets 
were used in church. ‘The principle of the pricket is not 
ideal, and it is difficult to see why they were popular ; for, in 


a procession, there must always have been the chance of 


the heavy candle parting company with the pricket, directly 
the candle-bearer allowed his candle to lean out of the 
perpendicular. For stationary purposes the pricket is quite 
suitable, and there are many of them still in use. 

In the present article itis proposed to deal solely with 
domestic candlesticks and mainly of those made in silver. 

Silver candlesticks of the early part of the seven- 
teenth century (1625-1650) are very rare indeed, so rare in 
fact as to be prohibitive in their price; rather rare from 
1650-1675, and almost as prohibitive in price; by no 
means common from 1675 to the end of the century. 

What, then, is the reason of this scarceness? We might 
be disposed to think, following the analogy of other silver, 
that when the silver plate went into the melting-pot in the 
troublous time of Charles I, the silver candlesticks then in 
use may have been the first things to be sent when the 
demand for plate was made. But to this the reply must 
be that there were very few silver candlesticks in existence 
at that time, and they were sufficiently rare or uncommon 





1.—Silver Candlestick: ‘emf. Charles I. 


to warrant their owners in keeping them. ‘There are very 
few specimens now in existence. ‘That shown below is 
zemp. Charles I. It is most curious in shape, for if in- 
verted the base resembles a drinking cup, and the hall- 
marks of 1637 are partly upside down, as though the lower 
portion had been used as a cup. ‘There is no sign, how- 
ever, of the original form having been altered in any way. 

From the time of these candlesticks, of which there are 
four, to the next in point of date, there is a considerable 
gap, which we are only able to bridge over by comparing 
the shape and workmanship of other domestic candlesticks 
of the time. We know from experience based on actual 
examples, that it was the custom, both at home and abroad, 
for the pewterers to content themselves with making copies 
of the various articles, such as spoons, tankards, wine-cups, 
posset-cups, beakers, and other works of their brethren the 
silversmiths. ‘They did it without compunction and without 
the slightest shame. ‘Their imitations, dishonest though 
they may have seemed at the time to the silversmiths, 
have been the means of preserving for us a record of the 
silver ware of the time, and we must needs be grateful to 
them. A parallel case may be mentioned in the set of six 
rose-water dishes of pewter, with repoussé bosses and 
raised centres of gilding metal, enriched with enamel, 
which were supplied to Charles I at York in 1642. ‘They 
were silver fashion and silver fashioned as far as they 
could be, allowance, of course, being made for the essential 
difference between the two metals. 

To return for a moment to pewter candlesticks. One 
of the earliest Stuart types has a plain cylindrical stem, 
reeded horizontally to give the soft metal additional strength 
in the two places where it was most required, viz., half-way 
up the stem and round the socket. ‘This kind * has not, to 
the writer's knowledge, been met with so far in silver, but 
there is no reason why the silversmith of to-day should not 
revive such an essentially dignified type. ‘The base, the 
lower and the upper grease-trays, are all octagonal. ‘There 
is nO ornament except the reeding and a little floral border 
on the flat parts of the base. 

A somewhat similar candlestick belongs to Monsieur 
A. F. de Navarro, but it is probably earlier in date. The 
stem is cylindrical, with a half-round band half-way between 
the upper and lower grease-trays, both of which are 
octagonal. Another type was, as far as possible, square 
in all its details. Square base, ascending pyramidally to 
the lower grease-tray, square stem, each of the four faces 
being enriched with two hollow grooves. It is an inter- 
esting type, or rather it is the autotype of the specimen 
(¢. 1670) at Peniarth, illustrated in Macquoid’s Plate 
Collector's Guide, p. 113. Of this type a remarkably fine 


* The pewter originals here mentioned were illustrated in the catalogue of the 
first Exhibition of Pewter, held in Clifford's Inn Hall in 1904. 
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2.—Silver Candlestick: se» p. Charles II. 


silver pair in the possession of Messrs. Garrard, who kindly 
allowed one of them to be reproduced (Fig. 2), has rect- 
angular fluted pillars with moulded caps, and a central 
annulet. The socket-plates are probably later additions, 
but harmonise with the base. The square base is in good 
order and not sunk at all; and the flat surface is chased. 
On the stem also the flat portion between the flutings is 
hased with the same pattern. 

In the catalogue of the Exhibition of Silver held by 
the Burlington Fine Arts Club in 1901, there are illustra- 
tions (plate cxviii.) of two similar candlesticks belonging 
to Viscount Powerscourt. Both pairs are silver-gilt, and 
one pair is of the year 1665, the other, twenty years later. 
The older pair has so suffered from pressure in cleaning that 
the knop (for want of a better word) has been pressed 
quite close down on to the base. The flat base is quite 
deeply depressed, and the lines of the design suffer in 
consequence. The column is rectangular, and consists of 
eight clustered pillars with separate caps and bases, and 
held together with a central annulet or shaft-ring. ‘The 
nozzles follow the outline of the caps, and are also rect- 
angular with a ribbon-pattern border. It is open to 
question whether the socket-plates found in the candle- 
sticks of this period have not been later additions. 

This square-based type was evidently much in favour, 
for we find it as late as 1773 (slightly more elaborate in 
the floral enrichment of the socket) made in Sheffield 
by J. A. Slater. There are four of them in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. 

In the same catalogue (plate cxx.) were illustrated a 
portion of a toilet set belonging to Lord Swaythling, made 
up of silver ware of two dates, 1683 and 1687. ‘They are 
interesting as showing that the lower grease-tray has 


developed into a knop of about the same projection as 


the largest part of the baluster stem. The base is irregu- 
larly octagonal, and the depth of the well in the base 
has been much increased by careless cleaning in_ the 
past. In this specimen the lower grease-tray has developed 
into a secondary knop, and is composed of an inverted 
tray united with another in a normal position This 
development is common in candlesticks of a later date. 

Another type, represented in Fig. 3 (lent for reprodu 
tion by Messrs. Garrard), is rather late Charles II, and 
somewhat taller than the others illustrated in this article, 
being ro} inches in height. Everything in it is square 
base, grease-tray, knop and socket-plate. 

There are two other important types which the writer 
has not met with in silver, but which would be admirably 
suited for reproduction in that metal. Of these, the first 
may be called the baluster-stem type. ‘The base is a 
regular octagon, not a square with the corners cut off 
the grease-tray is saucer-like, and is a real grease-tray, 
unlike some of the later kinds in which the saucer, being 
inverted, could not contain any grease. Above the grease 
tray is the baluster stem, and the socket has no rim. 


The only ornament is a cable-moulding on the edge of 


the grease-tray, two on the knop, two on the socket. ‘This 
particular specimen was dated 1674 Variants of the 
type are sometimes met with, but they are by no means 


common. 

The other type has what may be called the bell, or 
pagoda shaped bass It is found combined with a greas 
tray and a baluster stem of a much more slender form 
than in those just mentioned. ‘They were probably based 


on the damascened candlesticks made in Venice in the 


sixteenth century by Mahmud al-Kurdi, but in the existing 
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4-—Silver Candlestick: ‘emf. Charles II. 


specimens (all in pewter) have become more slender, 
and the bell much more pronounced than in the original 
type. 

Fig. 4 represents a candlestick of the time of Charles II, 
kindly lent for reproduction by Messrs. Lambert with Figs. 5 
and 6 (1676), with a base of hammered work, irregularly 
octagonal, and a baluster stem of cast-work, a feature which 
became so common in the later work of the Queen Anne 
and the Georgian period. The ornamentation consists of 
light chasing, the design being mainly floral, 

In the reign of Charles II silver or silver-gilt sticks 
with a straight shaft, fluted, with a reeded or moulded 
socket, came into use. The base was either octagonal, 
or in some cases irregularly octagonal, as in Fig. 5, #.¢., a 


The 


By Alan S. 


[OUSLY and gradually formed by successive members 
of an old-established firm, the Morant collection 
has become a most interesting record of velvets, 

damasks, brocades, fringes, and galloon braids, the re- 
production and sale of which have constituted a well-known 
business carried on for more than acentury. The collection 
is not, of course, to be discussed from a critical stand- 
point appropriate to cognate collections of textiles in public 
museums, and in accounting for its formation it hardly 
seems quite correct to have suggested that “even twenty 
years ago there was little veneration for such historic 
fragments.” For previously to the Great Exhibition of 


* The Morant Collection, etc., with a description of English Upholstery during 
the 17th and 18th centuries, by M. Jourdain, author of English Secular Embroidery. 
(London: Virtue & Co. 35. 6d. 
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6.—Silver Candlestick (1676). 


square base with truncated corners. In Fig. 6 the base 
is octagonal. The decoration consists mainly of gadroon 
ornament, and is found on the base, the grease-tray and 
the rim of the socket-plate. This type is quite common 
in the next century. 

Closely connected with candlesticks is the subject 
of sconces, but they are quite as rare if not rarer than 
early candlesticks. There are two in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, the date being given as 1703-04. Cripps 
(p. 380 of Ol/d English Plate, 9th edition) says there are 
good examples at Sudeley Castle, the back-plate being 
repoussé, and having a single branch ending in a tulip- 
shaped cap, and he gives the date as 1668. Some at 
Knole are of 1685. 


Collection. 


Cole, C.B. 


1851-—at which, by the way, G. J. Morant, the then head 
of the firm, gained a prize medal for decoration and 
furniture—extensive and notable studies of medizval fabrics 
had been made by such men as Welby Pugin and Crace, 
and had been used for British manufactures ; abroad, col- 
lectors and savants like Didron, Achille Jubinal, Canon 
Bock, and Soulages had been and were writing about, and 
forming, collections of historic textiles. The publication of 
profusely illustrated works on textile ornament by Semper, 
Owen Jones and Fishbach dates from long before the 
sixties ; and very soon afterwards William Morris, with his 
veneration for ancient Oriental textiles, produced the earlier 
of his admirable shuttle weavings and textile prints for 


room decoration and furniture. 
That a large number of persons in England were afflicted 
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THE MORANT 


with apathy towards matters of art is well-nigh as true now 
as it was of the mid-nineteenth century, when a good 
proportion of the Morant collection had been gathered 
together; but it is hardly safe to generalise and convey 
an impression that through a fog of apathy the genius of 
the Morant family with its 
unique, like a phcenix of enlightenment upon matters of 


historic sense was arising, 
decorative art; the Morants were contributing to a move- 
ment that was already in action. Having said this much, 
this respected firm is to be congratulated warmly upon 
the publication of the capital description of its collection, 
excellently illustrated with coloured plates, now lying before 
me. It has been written by Miss M. Jourdain—author not 
only of English Secular Embroidery, but also of a sound and 
useful book on lace—and written with much care and a 
good deal of attractive research that displays itself in the 
important treatise on English upholstery during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries—the chief preface, in fact, 
of the catalogue of the collection. 

Interesting points of debate are there raised, as, for 
instance, where she writes of upholstery in the sixteenth 
century: “It is probable that rich stuffs and embroidered 


hangings were considered of even greater value than 
tapestry, for while Cardinal Wolsey had tapestries ‘for his 
big halls, velvets, brocades and the like were used for his 
private rooms.” For the upholstering of small or com- 
paratively small rooms shuttle-woven materials would be 
than 


tapestries pictured with all sorts of religious and allegorical 


more easy to handle and fit together panels of 


subjects. Moreover, there was a bigger supply of shuttle 
than tapestry weavings, the manufacture of which, distinctly 
to appear in the fourteenth 
developing splendidly in the fifteenth and gradually declin- 


European, began century, 
ing after the middle of the sixteenth century, whilst damasks, 
cloths of gold, brocades and velvets were being produced 
either in southern Europe or eastern countries near at hand, 
from, say, the time of Charlemagne onwards. In Wolsey’'s 
day, seven centuries later, shuttle weavers were over fifty per 
cent. more numerous than tapestry weavers, and Italians 
at Florence, Venice, Genoa, Lucca were then hard at work 
perpetuating Siculo-Saracenic methods in competing with 
Frenchman and foreigners at Tours, Lyons and elsewhere 
Most of the medizval and early Renaissance 
looms were of formal, 


in France. 
patterns woven by shuttles and 
conventional devices, dignified in contrast with those of 
naturalistic character treated realistically, which predominate 
in the French and Italian brocades, velvets, and damasks 
of the later sixteenth and throughout the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The greater part of the Morant 
collection is composed of these latter, and in this way 
corresponds with collections of samples which happen, too 
rarely, to have been kept by old-established weaving and 
cotton printing firms. But the Morant collection has one 
important advantage over them in possessing an illustrated 
catalogue, 

Although the collection does not include painted or 
printed calicoes or chintzes, they play a significant part in 
British upholstery, and Miss Jourdain quotes Pepys’ note : 
“Bought my wife a chint, that is, a painted Indian calico 
to line her new study ”—a material identical with that of 
the “ pintado” hangings described by Evelyn as being in 


Lady Mordaunt’s room and “full of figures, greate and 
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small, prettily representing sundry trades and occupations 
of Indians.” Indian kalamkars and printed palampores 
were much in vogue in the Stuart and Georgian times, and 
were reproduced by the Flemish and Alsatian cotton printers 
who were among the founders of the present big cotton 
print works in France, Germany and England. 

Fringes, and galloons or braid trimmings, form an 
interesting section of the Morant collection, and two or 
three illustrations are given of them. Galloons or braids 
made of cut velvet and terry have been used as often for 
upholstery as for liveries; and some of the Morant specimens 
are patterned with coats of arms, It is true enough that the 
Morant collection supplies means of studying textile decora- 
three 


tion of rooms and furniture in respect of two or 


centuries ; but one can scarcely agree in the statement that 
“in no other place in England” can such study be more 
readily pursued, for the textile collections at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum supply a far wider field of study over 


a vastly larger range and number of specimens and types. 


Passing Events. 


“IR W. S. GILBERT, who died on May 29, was an 
= accomplished caricaturist with his drawings as well 
as with his plays. His impish sketches were as humorous 
as his dialogues. Allusions to art may be found in many 
of his plays. For instance, in “ Ruddigore” ; 

** I recognise you now— you are the picture that hangs at the end o1 
the g illery.” 

**In a bad light I am.” 

** As a work of art you are poor,” 

**T am crude in colour, but I have only been painted ten years. In 
a couple of centuries I shall be an Old Master.” 

Then in “ Pygmalion and Galatea” : 
‘** He is a patron of the Arts and makes 
A handsome income by his patronage.” 

“ Patience,” however, was the work which, ridiculing 
the zwsthetic movement of the time, with its “Red and 
yellow! primary colours! Oh, South Kensington,” and 
similar banter, had such an ill-effect on the Grosvenor 
Gallery School, much to the dismay of earnest 
artists. Sir W. S. Gilbert's house near Harrow, “ Graeme's 
Dyke,” originally belonged to F. Goodall, R.A, and was 


many 


built by Mr. Norman Shaw, R.A. 


“THE withdrawal from auction of Bunyan’s copy of 

Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, belonging to the Bedford 
library, reminds us that in another instance no action was 
When 
Sir Joshua Reynolds was elected Mayor of Plympton he 


taken by the less enlightened Government of the day. 
presented to the town a portrait of himself. Some years 
afterwards the sold the picture to 
Egremont for £150. 


Corporation Lord 


SERIES of illustrated articles on Mr, Arthur Sander- 
A son’s collection, sold by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley in June, appeared in THe Art JOURNAL in 1897 
under the title of “A Northern Home.” The late Mr. 
Cosmo Monkhouse was the author. 
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. ee Bristol Art Gallerv has received from the estate 
late Lord Winterstoke, Watts’ ‘Love and 
pictures by G. H. 


of the 
Death’ (the original work), and 


Boughton, John Pettie, R. W. Macbeth and other artists. 


M R. J. C. J. DRUCKER, who gave to the Amster- 
Zz dam Museum a number of pictures by contem- 


porary Dutch masters, has now added to the collection 


nineteen works by Josef Israels. 


“7 HE Metropolitan Museum of New York has acquired 

| some oak-panelling from an eighteenth century house 
in Long Island. This overmantel, with the adjacent wood- 
work, is enriched with pilasters and mouldings, and it is 


an interesting example of early Colonial decoration. 


PART from the historic importance of works of art 
l \ other than pictures, there is the educational value. 
attention 


A few years drew 


museums in training the colour faculty and in preventing 


ago we 


the possibility of chromatic barbarisms. 
pieces of material such as the Lyons Museum possesses is 
a desirable feature of every museum in the country. 


to the function of 


A collection of 
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M R. PLIERPONT MORGAN, who has added to 
p his collection a Holbein miniature of Thomas 
Cromwell, Earl of Essex, has presented to the Louvre the 


fifteenth century Soudeilles reliquary known as the ‘ Chef 


de Saint Martin.’ 


FILDES, R.A., who painted the State 
King Edward, has 
to paint King George. Mr. W. 


paint the State portrait of Queen Mary, and Mr. J. H. F. 


“IR LUKE 
bi portrait of been commissioned 


that of Llewellyn will 


Bacon, A.R.A., has been commanded to depict the scen 


of the Coronation. 


M R. GOLDSBOROUGH ANDERSON’S panel re- 
1 presenting William Rufus at the building of the 


Tower of London has been unveiled in the Ambulatory 


of the Royal Exchange. 
| * connection with the celebration of the centenary 

of Thackeray’s birth, an interesting exhibition was 
opened at the end of June at the Charterhouse. ‘There 
are drawings, manuscripts, first editions, and portraits. 


lhe arrangements were made by the Titmarsh Club. 


English Art Collectors. 
By R. E. D. SKetchley. 


N the history of art-collecting in England, a delimita- 
tion of past from present may with quite a fair 
amount of precision be assigned to the year 1857: 

hardly be said, of the Manchester 


the date, it need 


Exhibition of Art Treasures. 


That great display was the culmination of the privileged 
dilettantism of our wealthy aristocracy ; lordly dealers with 
the owners of Old Masters on the impoverished and unsettled 
Continent. Already in the exhibition year the conditions 
which for a century had yielded easy and immense gains of 
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Paolo and Francesca 


By Dante G. Rossetti. 























ENGLISH 
art were ended, never to recur; 
but what had thus been gained was 
as yet almost intact, and, to the 


envious eyes of a Burger, a Blanc, a 
Michaelis, secured to England by an 
inviolable tradition of safe-keeping. 

the richest 


All 


unchangeably preserved here, when 


“Great Britain is 


art-country in Europe. art Is 


once it is obtained.” 
So the foreign connoisseur, visit 
ing Manchester fifty years ago, be- 


lieved ; and so, probably, the English 


visitors to the famous exhibition, 


realising for the first time the trea- 


sures of great private galleries, 


believed too. Certainly it was in 


the spirit of enthusiasm roused to 
farther into 


carry on, and 


the 


to Carry 


social scheme, this delightful 
use of wealth, that collectors such as 
William Graham, George Rae, T. E. 
Plint, other 


late 


and 
the 


James Leathart 


business men began, in 


fifties, to buy pictures. For good, 
of 
this new order of art-buyers, as for 
ill of 


ancestral galleries, the Manchester 


in the wise and liberal action 


in the rapid disintegration 
Exhibition inaugurated, and indeed 
partly caused, a new epoch of art- 
collecting in England. 

Much 


phases of “the pursuit of pictures ” 


less than the _ historical 
which, in a previous series of articles, 
to the 


modern development of art-collect- 


I attempted present, is 


ing reducible toasystem. A general 
likeness of aim animated the princely 


patrons of the seventeenth century, 


the dilettante of the eighteenth, and prop ft 
even of the early nineteenth centuries. 

To-day there exists no such standard ye arta ght by 
of thought on the true form of col- Mr. J 
lecting, no equivalence of ideas 

among collectors. Pessimistic observers, indeed, would 


have us find the single rule and issue of the whole complex 
of of That a 
made art-connoisseurship, 


business in the market value works art. 


commercial speculation is of 


that to a large class of picture owners their possessions are 


pure investments, are facts not to be denied. Equally un- 


deniable is it that the events which make the most stir are 


attributable to market causes. But if money interests are 


oppressively effective, they are only one group of the human 


concerns embraced by the great activity of art-collecting. ‘To 
represent them as paramount is to suppress the evidences 
of ideals visibly and splendidly influencing some of the 


greatest collectors of the day. Though in 
recent events one may not venture to say that public 


opinion has progressed beyond the indifference that has 


lost to this country innumerable treasures of art, yet if 


the general awareness over the fate of ‘The Mill’ be 








the light of 
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Autumn Leaves 


By Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., P.R.A 
kde f La i A istiking Mr. M r f Prest “ 
Md el the 1 it t i ex 2 l 
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compared with the unheeded losses of the past, one may 
perhaps, even in this direction, see hope for the future 
Too late to save the best of the Dudley, Deepden . Lothian, 
Ashburnham, Lechmere, Blenheim, Darnley, Warwick, and 
Old 


regain the place among art-possessing nations which we hek 


numerous other collections of Masters: too late to 


l 
by right of the treasures exhibited at Manchester; there is 


still an efficacious field of activity for wisdom gained at the 


price of such heavy losses. England still possesses histori 


galleries wholly or in large part intact, and in our own day 


} 


collections fit to compare with those dispersed have been 


founded by connoisseurs such the Rothschilds, Sir 


as 
Francis Cook, Lord and Lady Wantage (adding to the 
acquisitions of Lord Overstone), Sir Charles Tennant, 
Mr. R. H. Benson, Mr. J. P. Heseltine and Lord Iveagh. 

I spoke of ideals realised by modern collectors. It 1s 


enough to specify the four great collections ensured to the 
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nation within the last ten years, and besides the whole- 
giving generosity of Sir Richard Wallace, Constantine 
Ionides, George Salting and Ludwig Mond, many another 
donation and bequest to public galleries proves the ex- 
tending force of the spirit which animated Sir George 
Beaumont, one of the earliest donors to the National 
Gallery, when he longed to see all great works of art under 
the guardianship of a body which could never die. 

Fine heights there are in the present aspect of 
art-collecting. It is no select sphere of culture, as was 
the art-patronage of Stuart times, no privilege and mark 
of nobility, as in the eighteenth century. But in its essence 
[ would maintain that art-collecting as we see it is a 
world of beautiful knowledge, of inspiration and noble 
joy, an energy permeating national life in fuller measure 
than ever before with those ideas which conquer the 
deadliness of indifference and vulgarity, which animate 
the creative power, and form the basis for its advance 
into new realms of truth and beauty. 

One must not, however, omit to emphasise the 
elementary truth that moral considerations are not the 
test of the beneficial collector. Without the ungracious- 
ness of particular reference it is sufficient here to recall 
generally the burden of bad art laid upon public institutions 
by donors as generous as, but less well-advised than, 
those named above. And, in the performance of the 
most vital function of the art collector, in the fostering of 
contemporary art, munificence without taste, or, at least, 
teachableness, is an even more awkward matter to turn 
to good account. 

The vulgar patronage of modern art, practically con- 
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fined to buying “ pictures of the year,” which became so 
rampant a feature of Victorian collecting, exemplifies the 
range of mistakes possible in this direction. ‘The collec- 
tions formed at the same time by a few men of independent 
judgment, such as Frederick Leyland, Constantine lIonides, 
T. E. Plint, William Graham, George Rae, James Leathart, 
W. A. Turner, William Coltart, point to some of its fine 
opportunities. ‘They were fortunate, certainly, these adven- 
turous art lovers, as well as deserving of good fortune. 
That there should have been a pre-Raphaelite movement, 
in all its early glow, to attract and stimulate their interest, 
was, if not wholly fortuitous, at all events beyond the 
dependable course of affairs. Here, on the one hand 
were men of wealth and intelligence, and they desired the 
enhancement of life by art after the way of the merchant 
princes of Italy, from whose fruitful intercourse with the 
artists of their day intervening generations of aristocratic 
collectors had continued to derive the adornment of their 
houses, without, for the most part, applying the practical 
lesson of their example. On the other hand were a band 


of young painters, afire to express the living beauty of 


life, and, in the main development of the school, to 
re-discover a true decorative style. The result of this 
conjunction was a class of collection of a distinct and 
peculiar type; differing, of course, in detail, but unified 
by a common adherence to an ideal of art not yet in 
favour with conventional collectors. 

What should be noted is not the direction of taste 
(though the mutual regard of artist and patron for decora- 
tive requirements is a significant feature), but the essential 
cause of the satisfactoriness of these collections to their 





Sold for £150 to Farrer, a dealer, who pasted on the back all the adverse criticisms ot the picture. 


Christ in the House of his Parents. 
By Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., P.R.A. 


Later in the Heugh and Plint collections, and 


afterwards owned by Mr. Frederick Beer. 
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owners. They were in a word, zfa/; 
the result of independent choice, hap- 
pening, as independence alone can 
hope to do, on art in the making, 
with unforeseen, eventful, quickening 
developments in store. Compare the 
stirring experiences of Leyland with 
the stereotyped process by which, 
without any personal judgment, Mr. 
Sam Mendel got his expensive new 
canvases, or even with the more 
personal, but quite unenterprising pic- 
ture buying from the Academy or 
Academicians, or through predomi- 
nant dealers, of Sir John Pender, 
Sir Frederick Mappin, Baron Grant 
or Mr. Bolckow. ‘True, the com- 
mand of taste and temper necessary 
to procure the creation of a Peacock 
Room, and even to extract commis- 
sioned works from Rossetti, is the 
rarest of gifts. Without it, not all 
the splendid success of the Leyland 
collection would tempt a collector to 
emulate the example of the Liver- 
pool shipowner, “the genius of Com- 
merce” as Rossetti called him, whose 
realised dream it was to live the life 
of a Venetian merchant prince. 

But Leyland was the exception, 
even in that group of exceptional art 
lovers. It needed less than his 
originality to buy for quite moderate 
sums the wonderful early works of 
Millais, the best of Rossetti, Madox 
Brown, Windus, Holman Hunt, Watts, 
Burne-Jones, Whistler, while big, bad 
examples of Frith, Webster's ‘ Roast 
Pig,’ Elmore’s ‘Charles V at Yuste,’ 
and Long’s ‘Babylonian Marriage 
Market’ were costing huge sums to 
men of more wealth than culture. 
T. E. Plint, a Leeds manufacturer, 
was one of the leaders, both in time 
and in discrimination, Dying in 1862 
he had already a considerable num- 
ber of water-colours by Burne-Jones 
and Simeon Solomon, and had recog- 
nised the deep, pleading beauty of 


the vituperated ‘Carpenter's Shop’ of Sold by Rossetti for 
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La Princesse du Pays de la Porcelaine. 


By J. McNeill Whistler 


Whistler for about £100, and shortly afterwards re-sold to Frederick Leylat 


in whose possession it led to the decoratior f the Pea k Ro Sold in the Leyland sale, 1 


Millais, owning both that and Madox eae 
Brown’s ‘Christ Washing the Feet of 

Peter, afterwards in the possession 

of William Graham and James Leathart, respectively. 
William Graham, though less than infallible, as his choice 
of Old Masters shows, owned ‘Ecce Ancilla Domini’ and 
‘Found’ among his Rossettis; Millais’ ‘The Blind Girl’ 
as well as ‘The Carpenter's Shop’; famous Fred Walkers 
(‘The Bathers,’ it may be recalled, had to be supplied with 
additional clothes) ; Whistler’s exquisite, much historied ‘Old 
Battersea Bridge,’ and some of the finest works by Watts 
and Burne-Jones. Mr. James Leathart, if he finally parted 


z> 


Bought by Mr. Freer f : gs., a now in Freer collectior 


with ‘Autumn Leaves’ and ‘Lange Leizen, and one of 
his Madox Browns, had cared to buy and own them together 
with Madox Brown's ‘Christ Washing the Feet of Peter, 
‘The Merciful Knight’ of Burne-Jones, and other well- 
chosen works by these painters and by Deverell and Arthur 
Hughes. ‘The collection of Mr. and Mrs. William Coltart, 
besides a treasure of water-colours, including Rossettis, 
Madox Browns, and Simeon Solomon at his best, preserves 


the reputation of Matthew James Lawless in the earnest 
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Christ Washing Peter's Feet. 


Tate Galiery. 


Photo. Hanfstaengl.) By Ford Madox Brown. 


Contains portraits of Holman Hunt, W. M. Rossetti, D. G. Rossetti, 


Christina Rossetti, and F. G. Stephens. Exhibited at the Royal Academy 


in 1852, when. it was ** skyed. Objected to by Mr. Plint, who commi 
sioned * Work, as having no woman in it, but sold to him for 200 gs., with 
alterations. Presented to the National Gallery of British Art by a body of 


ubscribers. 


achievement of ‘A Sick Call,’ and the group of works 
representative of the painters of the Liverpool school, 
collected as part of 150 pre-Raphaelite works by George 
Rae, the Birkenhead banker, are characteristic “ individual- 
isms” of this interesting and significant phase of mid- 
Victorian collecting. 


Recent Publications. 


Not only Glaswegians will be attracted by Mr. Muirhead Bone’s 
illustrations to Glasgow (Maclehose, 42s.) The book will appeal to 
all those who take an interest in the pictorial representation of archi- 
tecture and to those who know the artist’s power of draughtsmanship. 
The fifty drawings are remarkable for their interpretative qualities. 
Buildings in ‘* our Metropolis and mart of gain” which to ordinary 
eyes are drab, at once possess soul when seen by Mr. Muirhead Bone, 
Most of 


the illustrations are in photogravure and there are notes by A. H. 


whose remarkable talent is exemplified well in this volume. 
Charteris. 


Volume IV has been published of Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s 
History of Painting in Italy in the new six-volume edition, 
which is being edited by Mr. Langton Douglas (John Murray, 21s. 
each). The name of Mr. G. de Nicola now appears on the titlepage. 
This standard work contains the revisions of the original authors as 
well as the critical opinions of all subsequent authorities. Footnotes 
abound, therefore, and are somewhat bewildering. The present 
volume deals with the work of Brunelleschi, Ghiberti, Donatello, 
Masaccio, Fra Angelico, Filippo Lippi, the Pollaiuoli, Verrocchio, 
Botticelli, Ghirlandaio, Gozzoli and other artists of the fifteenth century. 
Many illustrations are included. The period was remarkable for the 
variety of its artistic productions, and this volume contains the history 
of many movements in which architecture, painting, sculpture and 
other arts were developed. It is an invaluable work of reference. 

Messrs. Methuen have added to their excellent ‘‘ Classics of Art 
series the following volumes: Tintoretto (15s.) by Evelyn March 
Phillipps, Donatello (15s.) by Maud Cruttwell, and Chardin 
(12s. 6d.) by Herbert E, A. Furst. Each book is well furnished with 
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illustrations. Miss Phillipps has a whole-hearted admiration for her 
artist, and has worked steadily through the material available. The 
result is a conscientious work which will be serviceable to students. 
Miss Cruttwell, too, has assimulated a whole library of books relating 
to her subject, and has compiled skilfully a m mograph which is 
scholarly, if it does not reveal so sympathetic a mind as that of Lord 
Mr. Furst 
in his essay on Chardin, having had a task requiring less research, had 


Balcarres, whose study of the master was published in 1903. 


more opportunities for original deductions. A feature of this volume 


is the attempt to analyse art, and to discover its evolution. 


The Transactions of the Town Planning Conference form a 
worthy record ot the meetings which took place last year under the 
management of the Royal Institute of British Architects, by whom 
this volume is published (28s.). As a guide to the subject it is indis- 
pensable to all architects, and copies should be in the possession of 
every municipal authority. The illustrations include plans and views, 
historical and modern. 


rhose who know Mr. Elihu Vedder or his work 
for instance, to Omar Khayyam—will welcome The Digressions 
of V. “ written for his own fun and that of his friends.”’ (Constable 21s.). 


his illustrations, 


This unconventional biography is accompanied by reproductions of the 
arust’s work, much of which shows imaginative power and technical 
mastery. 

Impressions in Mexico (Methuen, tos. 67.) is an entertaining 
record of a working trip enjoyed or endured by Miss Mary Barton, 
whose pleasant water-colours of purple hills, green valleys, and city 


scenes are reproduced in colours. 

In The Lives of the British Sculptors by EF. Beresford 
Chancellor (Chapman and Hall, 12s. 6¢.) the work of carvers, marblers, 
stonecutters and sculptors is dealt with to the time of Chantrey, whose 


} 


attainments are described at length. Much information, biographical 


and anecdotal is given, and the book is a useful one. 


A book which has appealed successfully to collectors is F. J. 
Britten’s Old Clocks and Watches and their Makers 
(Batsford, 15s.). In the third edition revisions and enlargements have 
been made, and it forms a reliable and interesting work of reference. 
A list of eleven thousand makers is given with some eight hundred 


1] 


illustrations. Time recorders of all kinds, including sun-dials are 
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Sir H. von Herkomer is determined that posterity shall be well 
informed regarding his family, his artistic inheritance and his accom- 
Volume II of The Herkomers (Macmillan, 75. 6¢.) 
is no less entertaining than its predecessor or ‘* My School and my 


plishments. 
Gospei.”” By nature loquacious, Sir Hubert writes fluently ; and his 


experience has been unusual. 


The book of essays published under the title of Nietzsche and 
Art by Anthony M. Ludovici (Constable, 4s. 6@.) gives the substance 
of lectures at University College. The author believes and attempts to 
prove that the principles of art are bound up inextricably with the laws 
of life : 
sophic undeistanding. 


and he pursues his analysis of the condition of art with philo- 


as. C, 
whose appearance at the Grafton Galleries recently was hailed with 
The Post-Impressionists (Methuen, 
75. 6d.) is a vindication of the visions and technique of the group of 
painters whose methods are so revolutionary. Mr. Hind includes the 
work of Mr. Augustus John, Mr. Epstein and Mr. Eric Gill in his 


Lewis Hind was the champion of the school of painting 


derision by many critics. 


survey: and his arguments are supported by intimate knowledge of 


every phase of art. 


Messrs. Jack have added to their ‘‘ Pilgrim Books” (1s. 6¢.) John 
Ruskin by James D. Symon, with illustrations by W. EB. Robinson, 
and Tennyson by b. Ambler, with illustrations by A. Forestier. 


Silk, its production and manufacture, by Luther Hooper, is the 
latest addition to Messrs. Pitman’s ‘‘Common Commodities of Com- 


merce ” series (Is. 6:.). 
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(English 17th Century.) 
In the Possession of Messrs. LENYGON. 
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Rubens or Van Dyck? 


By Sir Claude Phillips. 


JHAT I have to say about the fine ‘ Portrait of 

\ a Genoese Nobleman,’ which in the Dulwich 
Gallery is ascribed to Van Dyck, is at present 

by way of suggestion only and not of positive affirmation. 
Placed as it is now in the little Sa/en Carré, which the 
gallery owes to its munificent benefactor, Mr. Yates 
Thompson, and thus better seen than it ever was before, 
it challenges the admiration even of those who hesitate to 
accept it as a work of Van Dyck’s Genoese period. The 
portrait is full of life and dignity, and strongly though not 
profoundly individualised. At first sight one would say 
without hesitation here is one of the long series of portraits 
painted by Van Dyck in the course of his sojourn, or 
rather sojourns, at Genoa. And until recently I have 
myself strongly supported this view, and defended it 
against the half-acceptance of recent German catalogues. 
That here was Van Dyck with a difference I felt neverthe- 
less compelled to admit to myself, if not to the public. <A 
closer examination of portraits by the brilliant young pupil 
and rival of Rubens and those of the chef-d école himself 
in the notable exhibition of Flemish art held last year in 
Brussels strengthened the belief—I may not yet say convic- 
tion—that we have here not a Van Dyck of the Genoese 
period but a Rubens of the Italian time, painted while he 
was in attendance on the Duke of Mantua, in and near 
Genoa. ‘There are some difficulties in the way which, as I 
will frankly own, I am at present unable to surmount; and 
with these it is best to deal in the first place. It is because 
they are not yet overcome that I may not call my present 
attribution more than a suggestion. ‘The splendid and self- 
confident Genoese patrician, who remains for the present 
anonymous, wears a suit of armour damascened with an 
elaborate design in gold, consisting of a network of double 
knots enclosing the device of the House of Monaco-—palm 
leaves issuing from an open crown. “ Damascened ” is, 
indeed, in the more special sense the true word here, 
seeing that the regularly repeated design resembles in 
character those which are woven into rich damasks. 
Now there is in the Wallace Collection a three-quarter suit 
of armour (No. 1122 in Mr. Guy Laking’s catalogue) which 
at first sight one would declare to be identical with that 
worn by the martial Genoese. A closer examination 
reveals, however, that this suit, though in many particulars 
identical with that in the portrait—especially as regards the 
network of knots and the device of the House of Monaco— 
is richer and more complicated, including as it does 
trophies of Roman armour, and the conjoined hands which 
Mr. Laking recognises as the cognisance of the Manfredi of 
Faenza. The armour in the Wallace Collection is a three- 
quarter suit, probably intended to make a magnificent display 
at some tournament; the armour in the portrait at the 
Dulwich Gallery is a half-suit, worn over a rich costume, 
with a ruff and sleeve-frills, and intended less for protec- 
tion than for ornament. Still the two were obviously 
fashioned by the same master-armourer, and made more 
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or less at the same time. We must also consider the 
possibility that the painter, finding that a faithful rendering 
of the intricate damascening would result in dire confusion 
and spoil his picture, may have simplified the design by the 
omission of certain minor particulars. Even as it is, the 
damascened decoration is disagreeably prominent and 
worries the eye. Mr. Laking in his catalogue describes 
the suit in question as “ Italian, about 1625-35.” If 
this date is to be accepted as absolutely accurate, then 
my tentative attribution must be dropped. It is twenty years 
later than that at which Rubens could have painted this 
portrait, and coincident with the end of Van Dyck’s second 
stay at Genoa. But, judging by the style of the showy 
suit at Hertford House, we might surely place it some twenty 
years earlier than Mr. Laking has done. ‘Take in corrobora- 
tion of this contention three magnificent portraits by Van 
Dyck of Genoese noblemen in half-armour—all of them 
curiously enough in collections at Edinburgh. I refer to 
the superb ‘Nobleman of the Gentili Family,’ and the 
*Lomellini Family’ in the National Gallery of Scotland, 
and to the not less splendid full-length ‘ Filippo Spinola,’ 
in the collection of the Earl of Hopetoun. The half- 
armour worn, in combination with a rich costume, by these 
noblemen is much plainer than that in the Dulwich picture, 
the polished surface being relieved, if at all, by a simple 
and quite subordinate scheme of ornamentation. Except 
in One instance the broad flat collar has taken the place of 
the ruff. There is the most imposing full-length of a richly 
attired young nobleman in the Palazzo Rosso at Genoa, 
recalling in elaboration the Dulwich picture, though the 
handsome sitter—whose assumption of dignity, even in this 
moment of youth’s fairest bloom has nothing of pretence 
or self-consciousness—wears no armour over his unusually 
sumptuous doublet. At the back appears a wondrously 
elaborated éarecco column of Berninesque type, very different 
from the simple cannulated or smooth Doric shaft which, 
half-covered, as a rule, with heavy draperies, makes a back 
ground to most of the younger master’s Italian f.'l-lengths. 
The dress is here somewhat earlier in fashion than in 
the majority of the Genoese Van Dycks, more suggestive 
altogether of the latest Renaissance. The large ruff worn is 
of much the same period as that in the Dulwich Gallery, 
but better drawn, it must be owned, and subtler in line. 
It would be possible to point to many points of contact 
between the two pictures, though even in a comparison 
based upon photographs the superiority of the Palazzo 
Rosso example is evident. I have not seen this last for 
some years, and therefore refrain from any positive denial 
of the attribution hitherto, I believe, universally accepted. 
I venture to suggest, however, that here again we may 
possibly have an Italian Rubens and not an Italian Van 
Dyck. Titianesque in the highest degree is the conception, 
as it is in most of Van Dyck’s Genoese paintings ; but with 
a difference. Indeed, the imitation of the great Venetian is 
here, especially in the mise-en-scéne, closer than in any other 
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Three-quarter Suit of Armour. 


Italo-Flemish portrait of the period. This point deserves 
and will receive further study. 

[t is in the year 1607 that Rubens must have painted 
the Dulwich picture, if indeed it be his. He was summoned 
back to Mantua in that year in order that he might accom- 
pany his patron, Duke Vincenzo Gonzaga, to San Pier’ 
d’Arena near Genoa, where he intended to pass the 
summer season. During this enforced sojourn, which 
lasted from July to September, Rubens was by no means 
idle. Indeed, he is said to have painted a good number of 
portraits, few of which, it is to be regretted, have as yet 


(No. rr22 in the Wallace Collection.) 


been identified. In the train of the Duke of Mantua he 
had access to the most magnificent palaces of the “ Superb 
City,” and the greatest families took pleasure in receiving the 
young Fleming, who, if not of noble birth, was so gracious 
and princely in demeanour. The triumphant success of Van 
Dyck in Genoese society some fourteen years later was, 
in the first instance, due to the agreeable impression made 
by Rubens on the occasion of this comparatively short visit 
in attendance on Duke Vincenzo. The Dulwich portrait 
is marked by a joy in life, an unaffected dignity and 
manliness which are not quite the courtliness, the grandessa 
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of Van Dyck in the finest of his Italian full-dress present- 
ments. In these last there is to be noted, underlying the 
splendid grace, the high breeding, a kind of watchful, 


feverish discontent such as is rarely absent from the youth- 


ful master’s most distinctive works, to whichever phase of 


his art they may belong. In the Dulwich portrait the 


face, the hands appear to me to have that peculiar 
quality indicative of living flesh and circulating blood 
that belongs to Rubens, and serves, among other essential 
characteristics, to distinguish him from Van Dyck. The 
ruff and frills are much less subtly drawn and rendered 
than in the best authenticated Van Dycks of this time. 


The armour and the sumptuous under-garment, so closely 


Portrait of a Genoese Nobleman 


By Rubens or Van Dyck? 


resembling in effect the trunk-hose of an earlier period, 
are brilliantly painted, no doubt, yet with a more obvious 
bravura than we find in the Van Dyck portraits of the 
later Genoese time, the splendid detail being in these 
finely suggested, yet duly subordinated to the general 
effect. But then—the advocatus diabeli will at once 
exclaim—is it reasonable to give to the greater master a 
canvas of which it must be conceded that it is in many 
respects inferior in quality to the corresponding works of 
his disciple? The answer is that Rubens matured far less 
rapidly than did Van Dyck, that his full power, his full 
technical resource was not exhibited until he returned to 


Flanders after his long residence in Italy. It would not 
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be possible to point to any portrait of absolutely the first 
rank from his brush that falls within the Italian or the 
first Spanish period. Among the early pieces I may point 
to the great equestrian portrait of the Duke of Infantado, 
son of the Duke of Lerma, painted in Spain, in the 
year 1603, and now in the Dietrichstein Palace at Vienna. 
Quite apart from this and from all the rest, both in style 
and feeling, is the famous group of Justus Lipsius and his 
disciples (including Rubens and his brother), which was 
painted in 1602 and is now in the Rubens Room at the 
Pitti Gallery. 
the Gonzaga family, kneeling in adoration of the Trinity, 
painted about 1604-6, and now—a fragment and a ruin 

-in the Academy of Mantua. Flemish on the other hand, 
if at all, dominated by 
famous portrait-group ‘ Rubens and Isabella Brant,’ 
about 1609-10, and now one of the chief ornaments of the 
Alte Pinakothek at Munich. Even this, delightfully pathetic 
as it is, still bears traces of immaturity, the 


Italian art, is the 
painted 


and little, 


and intimate 
colouring in some passages being harsh and ill accorded, 


Another early Rubens is the great group of 
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figures something less than 
expressive or harmonious. Dyck at thirty-two—the 
age of Rubens when he imagined and realised this beautiful 


the composition of the two 
Van 


image of conjugal love and 
Rembrandt has 

Here 
brought 


gives a truer 


than 


piece, which 


mutual confidence either Hals or 


imagined—was at the very zenith of his powers. 


the matter must for the present rest. I have 


that our 
Dulwich portrait Rubens, 
in the hope that some further light may be thrown upon 
near to Van Dyck, yet 


forward, not without hesitation, the suggestion 


is that rare thing, a Genoese 


the subject. It is assuredly very 


appreciably different in some important points from his 
most characteristic performances of the Italian period. On 
the other hand it is far too authoritative in style to be put 
down to any painter among the Genoese imitators of the 
Moreover, the Netherlandish 
one hand, of Van Dyck on the 
fact that the 


Italianised though not a 


younger Antwerp master. 
followers of Rubens on the 
Dulwich portrait 


Italian 


other, are shut out by the 


shows a strongly wholly 


mode of conception and realisation. 


Interiors of English Mansions. 
HolkKham.— II.* 


By M. 

N the previous article upon Holkham the ideals 
which Thomas Coke, first Earl of Leicester, aimed to 
accomplish when building his Italian “villa” 
described. This particularly to the 
decorations, and here of Italian 
examples is apparent. 
Italy had for over a century been an ambition of princes 
Charles I had filled the galleries at St. 
at Wilton 


were 
month we refer 
again the same study 


The acquisition of statuary from 


and men of wealth ; 
James’s Palace, and most of the treasures now 


* Continued from p. 209. 
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Jourdain. 


Evelyn speaks of several collections 
Earl of 


were already there. 


formed in his day. The Carlisle had accumu- 


lated the numerous Roman busts still at Castle Howard ; 
houses, but no one, 
excepting Chiswick, had 
built specially for its reception or so planned, as is the 
case at Holkham, that statuary should form an integral part 
of the 


there is not only displayed to its fullest advantage, but, 


individual specimens were in many 


perhaps Lord Burlington at 


scheme for decoration. Consequently the statuary 


forms a complete and dignified decoration. This, of course, 


is most in evidence in the Sculpture Gallery where the walls 
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Carved and Gilt Overdoor in the Saloon. 
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Decoration in the Dining-room, Holkham 
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and ceilings are quite plain, so as not in any way to detract 
from the effect. 

Over one of the mantelpieces in this room (p. 244) is the 
figure of the Pythian Apollo, with a statue of Venus on the 
left, and the Meleager on the right; Venus is seen again 
in the illustration on p. 243, adjoining the figure of 
Diana. The history as related by Brettingham of the 
acquisition of this statue shows the energy displayed by 
Thomas Coke when forming his collection. “The cele- 
brated figure of Diana, purchased and sent out of Rome 
by the Earl of Leicester; for which offence his lordship 
(known at that time by the name of the ‘ Cavalier Coke’) 
was put under Arrest, but released soon after at the Instance 
of the Grand Duke of Tuscany.” His description of it is 
as follows: “ This Statue, one of the most excellent among 
the Drapery Figures of the Antients, and perhaps the most 
beautiful representation of that Goddess anywhere to be 
met with; her right arm is raised, and the Hand bent 
backward, in the Attitude of reaching an Arrow from her 
(Quiver, which hangs on the same shoulder.” 

In the dining-room almost the same simplicity is found ; 
there is no other ornament on the large wall spaces, 
except the antique busts standing in recesses surmounted 
by simple folds of drapery, yet the decoration of the 
apartment is complete. According to Horace Walpole it 
was originally intended that the colossal statue of Jupiter 
should stand in the great hall, but it was found unsuitable 
and is now in the greenhouse. Brettingham’s descriptions 
are of interest, as they record from whom each statue was 
purchased, and in many cases where they were discovered. 

The many references to mantelpieces show the great 
importance attached to their design. Lord Burlington had 
acquired the original sketches made in Italy by Inigo 
Jones, which were largely drawn upon for the shape and 
ornamentation of those at Holkham, and the original 
examples at Wilton and Coleshill were copied and reduced 
to suit the proportions of the rooms. 

Immediately before the advent of the eighteenth century 
Palladians painted panels or swags carved in wood were 
regarded as the most suitable decoration to surmount the 
doors ; now the fashion changed to the classic pediment, 
often accompanied by a bust, and overdoors of this style are 
a prominent feature at Holkham. According to the house- 
hold accounts they appear to have been mostly executed by 
a “Mr. Marsden,” who is also responsible for much of the 
interior woodwork ; his bills are still preserved and the 
amounts he charged appear extremely moderate, although 
Thomas Creevey, writing in 1828, instances the door 
carvings as one of the items which would “take a fortune 
to make nowadays.” Another type of overdoor is of 
special interest (see p. 240). Here the surface of the 
wall is covered with “crimson flowered caffoy,” and the 
carved and gilt ornament is applied over the wall covering, 
a style which later in the eighteenth century was frequently 
adopted. Unless the earl’s coronet (which forms part of 
the design) has been changed, this must have been done 
after 1744, as Thomas Coke’s first tithe was Baron Lovel. 

With the new era which commenced after the restoration 
of the monarchy, tapestries seem to have lost their former 
importance, but at the close of the seventeenth century the 
demand in England revived, chiefly in imitation of the palaces 
of Louis XIV, where every encouragement had been given to 
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the State factories of Gobelins and Beauvais. This is notice- 
able in nearly all the great English houses built during the 
reigns of William and Mary and Queen Anne. To supply 
the demand the looms at Brussels then obtained much 
English patronage, and in addition the Flemings were again 
encouraged to start the industry in this country. However, 
by the end of the first quarter of the eighteenth century, the 
fashions of France were no longer held in the same respect, 
and velvets and silks were regarded as more in accordance 
with the Italian taste. To some extent the change was 
also owing to the suitability of the latter materials as back- 
grounds for pictures by Italian masters which the virtues: 
were importing. The departure in style is illustrated at 
Holkham, where tapestries only form the wall coverings in 
three out of the numerous rooms. ‘The principal set, which 
are in the state bedchamber and illustrate the months, are 
by Albert Anwercx, a Brussels tapissier of some celebrity. 
In another less important bedchamber are a set by Vander- 
banc, a Fleming who carried on a small manufactory in 
Great Queen Street, Soho; two panels over the door in 
this room being supplied by a less known maker—Brad- 
shaw—who also worked in London. In another small 
bedchamber are a set designed in imitation of the style of 
Watteau. 

Velvets and damasks are the principal wall coverings at 
Holkham, which, it is said, Thomas Coke collected during 
his travels in Italy. What they cost is not known, but from 
a letter written in 1731 the Genoa velvet in the drawing- 
room of the neighbouring house of Houghton is stated to 
have cost £3,000. ‘That those at Holkham were the best 
it was possible to obtain is obvious from the extraordinary 
durability of the colours. Thomas Creevey, referring to 
the hangings in one of the rooms, tells us: “It is as fresh 
as a four-year-old, and as handsome as ever it can be.” It 
had then occupied its position for nearly ninety years, and 
even to-day when nearly a similar period had again elapsed 
the same description would almost apply. 

One of the most noticeable decorative features, and 
one in which Holkham perhaps surpasses any Palladian 
house in England, is the elaborate and beautiful plaster 
or stucco ceilings and entablatures. These were all from 
first to last executed by the “ingenious Mr. Thomas Clark 
of Westminster” who had already under William Kent 
“with great accuracy followed the antique manner” in 
similar work for Lord Burlington. 

An illustration is given of the Great Hall, admittedly the 
finest example of the classic style to be found in England 
(p. 247). Robert Brettingham in his curious phraseology 
states: “Imagination can scarcely form an idea more 
majestic than that of the Great Hall, which is one of the 
noblest derived to us from the antients ; nor perhaps will 
any space of the same magnitude admit of a grander 
display of architecture. Its stately range of fluted columns, 
enriched with purple and white variegated alabaster; the 
splendour of its various ornaments in the ceiling, in the 
cove, in the soffits of the architrave, and of the colonnades ; 
all decorated with admirable propriety from the purest 
models of antiquity, jointly produce an effect that perfectly 
corresponds with our ideas of Vitruvian magnificency.” 

The reign of George II was a period of lavish expendi- 
ture, but a result such as Holkham could never have been 
attained without the enthusiastic support of a man of 
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The Pythian Apollo. Meleager. 


Chimneypiece in the Sculpture Gallery, Holkham. 
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The Colossal Statue of Jupiter at Holkham 
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refined taste as was Thomas Coke, Earl of Leicester, nor 
could it have been accomplished without the ability of such 
an architect as William Kent. Professional jealousy was 
rife and was frequently displayed without scruple; and 
doubts later in the century were raised as to whether 
Kent was really responsible for the design of Holkham, 


Walpole’s definite assertion notwithstanding. However, 
we reproduce (p. 248) from the collection of his draw- 
ings possessed at Holkham (the very ones which Horace 
Walpole turned over “a hundred times”) not only his 
original design for the elevation, but also one of the interior 


decoration. 


A Pair of English Enamelled Fire-Dogs. 


By R. Freeman Smith. 


“* INCE the exhibition of European enamels at the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club in 1897, there has been 
no lack of interest in the small class of English 

work of the Stuart period, which is represented by the 
collections of a few private owners, and by specimens at 
the British Museum and at South Kensington. This 
English enamel work is attractive both from its striking 
decorative qualities and from its extreme rarity. In 
every case the article is cast in brass and the sunken 
portions or cells filled in with coarse, opaque enamels 
of at most four colours; the enamel work being always 
subservient to the decorative relief on the polished brass : 
and it is this combination which gives this seventeenth 
century English work its distinctive character. The colours 
most frequently used are white combined with blue or with 
green, or more rarely with black or purple. These blobs of 
enamel are not subsequently polished ; to use the technical 
terms appropriate to them we have here to deal “ with 
encrusted enamels, with the original fire-glaze left upon 
them.” 

Of the different objects made in this enamelled ware, 
such as badges, vases, candlesticks and andirons, the latter 
are the most important in design, and vary considerably 
in shape from the plainer specimens of 
English ironwork. One type, which consists 
of two discs arranged one above the other 
on the iron upright—such as the pair from 
Drayton House and the pair of dismounted 
discs in the possession of the Duke of 
Rutland (which once formed part of similar 
andirons)—resembles the copper fire-dogs at 
Haddon Hall, where discs of open metal 
work of the most delicate and elaborate 
workmanship are arranged one above the 
other on the upright. But the acorn-shaped 
type and that on which the Royal Arms are 
supported by Atlantes have no analogues in 
the designs of English ironwork of the period. 

There appears to be a lack of contem- 
porary documentary evidence upon the sub- 
ject. Strutt, writing of “aundyerons,” as he 
calls them, says that he has seen some of 
copper gilt, “ with beautiful flowers enamelled 
with various colours, disposed with great art 
and elegance,” which would date the work 
earlier than the reign of Charles II, to 
which Mr. Edward Dillon is inclined to 


restrict the surviving examples. On the other hand, there 
are specimens which certainly point definitely to the 
period of the Restoration. Such are the badge at South 
Kensington with the crowned head of Charles Il; and a 
pair of fire-dogs in the same collection, bearing a crowned 
monogram of interlaced D's, where the acorn-shaped 
outline probably commemorates the Restoration. The 
design of the latter is of children among scrolling leaves 
and vines. A pair of fire-dogs exhibited at the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club by General Pitt Rivers has the same 
peculiar outline, but here the design consists of trophies of 
arms about a central medallion in the upper portion, while 
below there are knights charging and military trophies. 
Another class of andirons are dated within the Stuart 
period by the Royal arms which they bear. In the fine 
pair in the possession of Messrs. Lenygon, of which a 
coloured illustration is given, the design of the ornamental 
upright consists of the Royal arms of the Stuart house 
supported by Atlantes separated by a conventional floral 
ornament issuing from a vase. The figures rest upon convex 
discs, on which the floral ornament has certain Persian 
characteristics. The enamel is in blue, green, and white, 
with touches of red in the Royal coat and supporters. 





Enamelled Fire-Dogs (English, seventeenth century). 


ictorta and Albert Museum.) 
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Enamelled Candlestick (English, seventeenth century). 


(’wtoria and Albert Museum.) 


There is a tradition that these andirons were made for 
James I, and formed part of the decoration of Nonsuch 
Palace. At the Restoration Sir Robert Long, who had 
followed the King in his exile, was high in Court favour. 
He had always been attached to the service of Henrietta 
Maria, and at her death in 1669, the King granted him a 
lease for ninety-nine years of part of the estates adjoining 
the Palace of Nonsuch, while the Palace and the rest of 
the grounds* were granted to Barbara Palmer, Duchess 
of Cleveland, who at once proceeded to demolish Nonsuch 


* The whole estate had previously been part of the jointure of Henrietta Maria. 
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for the value of the building materials. The : 
fourth earl of Mornington married the heiress 









of Sir James Tilney Long in 1812, and on 
the death of the fifth Earl, who was unmarried, 






his possessions passed to various cousins ; 





from the descendants of one of these, the 





fire-dogs in question came to their present 





owner. A pair of this fine type is at the 






South Kensington Museum. 









Se witching quality of simple beauty 
has seldom been more unassailably ‘ 
declared than in the now famous Elizabethan 









































banqueting service of twenty-two dishes and 
plates, sold at Christie’s on June 13 for 
£11,500. The plates are really shallow . 
bowls, for in those days little use was made 
of knives and forks, nature’s equipment 
fingers—serving for the most part as ever- 
ready substitutes. ‘The plates and dishes are 
perfectly plain save for the exquisitely reeded 
border, on which are traces of the original 
gilding. ‘These lovely pieces of silver bear 
the London hall-mark for the years 1581, 
1597, 1600, and 1601. 

As was stated in the catalogue, the service 
passed by purchase into the hands of the 
vendor, Mrs. Cator, of Trewsbury, Cirencester, 
a descendant of Sir Christopher Harris, to 
whom it was initially presented for services 
rendered. Dismissing the legend as to the 
silver having been taken from the Spanish 
Armada, it is certain that from about 1645 
1827 the service lay buried in a field adjoining 
Dartmoor, having there been placed in order 
to avoid seizure by the Parliamentary troops. 

The vicissitudes of the service prior to its 
acquisition by Mrs. Cator have not been fully 
traced. We understand on good authority, 
however, that about 1886 it came up at 
auction in London with a number of unre- 
deemed pledges. A _ well-known and old- 
established firm of silversmiths gave the 
buyer £100 on his bargain, and soon after- 
wards sold the service—then consisting of 
twenty-three plates and dishes—to Mrs. Cator ' 
for £1,900. Mrs. Cator, we believe, still 
retains in her possession the missing piece 
a small plate. The other twenty-two are not to go to 
America, it is satisfactory to record, for they have been ‘ 
acquired by a collector north of the Tweed. 





NCLUDED in the remnant of the Arthur Sanderson 
| collection, sold in mid-June by Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley, was a half-length portrait of Sir Walter Scott, 
said by Mr. James L. Caw to be the picture painted by 
Raeburn for himself and engraved by Walker in 1826. 








The realised price of only 350 gs. indicates scepticism on 






the part of students. 
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Tapestry Weaving 


By W. G. 


N the description of the tapestry maps belonging to 
the Bodleian Library, some reference was made to 
a series of three complete maps preserved in the 
Museum of the Philosophical Society, York. These, 
although similar to the Bodleian hangings in the general 
appearance of their geographical area, show armorial bear- 
ings of later date in one instance, while all three possess 
borders totally different in character to those of the Bodleian 
specimens. ‘The first of these is inscribed, “ Wignoriae 
comitatus locupletata Richard Hyckes” and bears the 
Sheldon coat of arms without impalement, in the left top 
corner, while in the corresponding space on the right are 
the arms of the county of Worcester. The map measures 
13 feet 2 inches in height by 19 feet long, exclusive of its 
border which is 15 inches wide ; and appears to have been, 
within its geographical limits, practically a complete replica 
of the fragmentary map in the Bodleian Library. ‘The 
second map at York, measuring about 13 feet in height 
by 17 feet 3 inches in length (exclusive of its border, which 
is 17 inches broad), contains the county of Warwick and 
portions of adjacent counties—practically all the area 
between Swadlingcote and Stonesfield on the left and right 
respectively at the top of the map, to the lower limit of 
the square given by Fulbrook at the bottom of the map. 
Superimposed on the map are the compass and scale of 
miles, the royal arms of England, with garter, and lion and 
dragon supporters, and a long inscription from Camden's 
Britannia : 

“ Warwickshire, so named as well of the Saxons as of us 
at this daye, it is divided in two parts by the river Avone 
running through the midest. The one is called Feldon, 
the other Woodland. The most memorable towns in the 
Feldons are Lemington, taking the name of the river Leame, 
where a salt well springeth, Ichington and Harbury, 
betwene which two townes Fermanden the son of King 
Offa was slayn—a man of singular vertue, and buried in his 
father’s palace called Ofchurch. The Woodland, being the 
north part and the greater, was by an auncient name called 
Arden, which signifieth a wood. In the middle of this 
region standeth Coventre, so called of the Covente of 
Monks, a citie in times past populus and riche by the trade 
of clothing and making of cappes. Near Coventre on the 
east part is Calledon, the auncient seat of the lorde Segrave 
from whom it descended to the Barons of Barkly by the 
Mowbraies, dukes of Norfolk. Westward from Coventre 
standeth the castle of Kenilworth compassed about with a 
great pool, first builded by Geoffrey Clinton, Chamberlayne 
to King Henre the first,” and so on. Below this is the coat 
of arms of Sheldon impaling Markham. 

The third map is signed by Francis Hickes, “‘ Oxonii et 
Bercheriae comitatus locupletata per Franciscum Hickes,” a 
son, we are told, of Richard Hickes the original weaver. It 
measures 13 feet in height by 17 feet 9 inches, and has, in 


* Continued from p. 214. 


in England.—lII. 


Thomson. 


addition, a border 20 inches wide. Its area extends over 
Northamptonshire, Warwickshire, Wiltshire, Middlesex, 
Bedfordshire, Oxfordshire and neighbouring counties ; and 
the armorial bearings are those of Sheldon impaling Rock- 
savage —Ralph Sheldon of Beoley, who married Henrietta, 
daughter of Viscount Rocksavage. ‘These arms have pro 
bably been inserted later, as Ralph Sheldon was born in 
1623 and died in 1684. 

The three maps have borders of similar pattern, consist 
ing of a series of decorated mouldings, broken over the 
centre at the top of the hangings by a cartouche containing 
a blue oval and supported by Cupids. The side borders 
have, near the middle, a little running ornamentation with 
a panel decorated with the standing figure of a classi 
warrior. A large cartouche in the centre of the lower 
borders, encloses a landscape with a recumbent figure of 
Ceres or Pomona. 

According to Gough, these maps formerly adorned part 
of a gallery at Weston, a residence of the Sheldon family. 
When that house was pulled down about 1774, Horace 
Walpole purchased these tapestry maps, and probably other 
fragments as well, for the sum of thirty guineas, which he 
considered very cheap. He presented the three to Earl 
Harcourt, who built a Gothic tower at Nuneham Courtney, 
on purpose to receive the “ magnificent mark of the friend 
ship of Mr. Walpole.” On the death of Earl Harcourt, the 
tapestries passed into the possession of Edward Vernon 
Harcourt, Archbishop of York, who, it is stated on fair 
authority, presented them to the Philosophical Society of 
that city, in 1827. In addition to the specimens in the 
Bodleian Library, and at York, there is record of other 
pieces of English tapestry maps, which, in time, may come 
to light again. 

There are allusions in an early document dealing 
with the foundation of the Mortlake tapestry manufactory 
to workshops existing at that time in England, and the 
Sheldon manufactory may have been one of those. There 
is record also of an arras-worker named George Badger of 
Abbots-Norton, in Worcestershire, in the year 1618, who 
may have had connection with the Barcheston works. 
Some of the inventories provide descriptions of tapestries of 
English manufacture ; ‘or example, the inventory of the 
furniture at Howard House in 1588, specifies, among other 
tapestries, “used to hange my ladies chamber,” an old 
hanging of imagery of the history of “ King Ahasueras and 
Queen Hester,” with English metre above, and Lord 
Montague’s arms, measuring about 18 feet long by nearly 
13 feet high. It is interesting to note, in this connection, 
that a tapestry, now at Sutton Coldfield, of the same subject, 
has been attributed to the Sheldon ateliers, mainly by reason 
that it was formerly at Castle Bromwich, which was built by 
a relation of the Sheldons. 

Another series of tapestries attributed to the Barcheston 
looms is the magnificent “Seasons” at Hatfield House, 
the property of the Marquis of Salisbury. The composition 
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of each panel is distinctive, probably unique, and of English 
design, while the set is justly celebrated for delicacy, fresh- 
ness, and strength in colour, fine texture, and artistic vigour 
in conception and carrying-out. The general composition 
of each panel is similar—a large figure occupies the centre, 
with small groups engaged in the outdoor labours peculiar 
to the particular season, in the background, and a border 
of small panels illustrating Latin incriptions. Each panel 
bears in the centre of its upper border the coat of arms of 
Tracey of Doddington impaling Shirley of Isfield. Sir John 
Tracey of Doddington in Gloucestershire was knighted 
by King James I, and was appointed High Steward in 
1609, becoming Viscount Tracey of Rathcoole, Co. Dublin, 
in 1642. He married Anne, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Shirley of Isfield, in Sussex. The tapestries were purchased 
for Hatfield House in the nineteenth century. 

The central figure in the “Spring” panel is Venus, 
wearing a floral head-dress and bearing a bouquet of flowers 
in her right hand, while her left hand holds the arm of 
Cupid, who with bow and arrow approaches her. On her 
left knee are the turtle-doves who draw her chariot. In the 
foreground, under her right foot, appears a Turkey-cock, 
recalling the other example in the “ Pembroke” armorial 
tapestry in our July issue (p. 213), and around it are 
beautiful flowers—primrose, strawberry, honeysuckle, rose 
and iris, with pheasants on the right, and on the left a 
milkmaid with cows. In the opposite corner is a river with 
a cat crossing a wooden bridge upstream to capture two 
birds perched upon posts. Two figures are fishing from 
the opposite bank, and farther away is a hunting party, 
winding horns and following hounds to the forest, where 
greyhounds chase distant stags. The mounted huntsmen 
use javelins. The middle distance to the left of the 
composition is a flowery enclosure through which a May- 
day party, preceded by a piper, wends its way towards 
a castle where a sentry guards the drawbridge. Round 
the moat are sheep, and towards the left a wolf carries off 
a lamb. Farther off still lies a rugged, mountainous 
country in which is a den of seven lions. The horizon line 
is broken by mountain peaks whose general form suggests 
that in the early fifteenth century pictures. In the sky are 
oval spaces displaying the signs of the zodiac: Gemini, 
Taurus, and Aries. 

The border, like the panel, is full of beautiful details, 
and the small scale necessary in reproduction of the 
tapestries here renders description desirable. Next the 
panel is a counter-changed trefoil ornament, which leads 
to a broader band on which are placed numerous round 
panels framed and connected by cords, all illustrating the 
Latin texts thrust through the cords. The remaining 
ground is filled in with oak-leaves, roses, marigolds, grapes, 
iris, apples, and almost every kind of flower or fruit known 
in the early seventeenth century. ‘The outside band is 
ornamented with ribbon forms, which in the medizval 
period were used to represent clouds. The designing of 
these small panels must have occupied a long time, and the 
Latin mottoes would have proved a source of great joy and 
entertainment to King Jamie the First, who dearly loved 
the classic language. There is a mine of pleasure for the 
pedant in those Latin inscriptions, and their illustration, 
which is often prosy and namby-pamby in the extreme. In 
the left top corner is “Consilium,” a figure holding a horn- 


book ; nearer the centre “ Dolus inevitabilis,” a shepherd 
piping to a recumbent spotted figure. On the left of the 
coat of arms is a figure of Time or Fortune with flowing 
fore-lock and winged feet standing on a wheel, and labelled 
“Tn occasionem.” “Scelerum consciencia,” is represented 
by a man drawing a sword in alarm at his own shadow. 
One remarkable figure occurs in the bottom border 
counting three from the right: a king having a triple face, 
who holds in his three right hands a sceptre, spear, and a 
double sword. The three left hands rest upon a shield. 
There is a suggestion of Indian art in this instance. 
Summer is represented by the figure of Ceres, corn- 
crowned, holding a reaping hook and sitting on a corn-stack. 
In the sky are the signs Virgo, Leo, and Scorpio. The fore- 
ground is strewn with fruit and vegetables, with rabbits, a cock 
and a peacock, setamongthem. To the left is a harvest-field, 
and on the far side of the river shepherds are dipping sheep 
under the shelter of the gabled farmhouse. In this scene 
all is peace, but in the distance are lions. On the night 
sheep-shearing is in progress, and beyond is a path leading 
to a distant city, the road being carried over the water by 
a long serpentine bridge. The border pictures are insipid. 
In the top at the left-hand corner “ Aemulatio forae maxima,” 
the three Graces; “ Non nisi moratur,” cross-bones and a 
skull with corn growing from it ; “ Verba blanda decipiunt,” 
a man, brandishing a sword, attacked by bees; “ Prudens 
praeceptor,” a teacher with birch; “Inimici sunt suae 
domus,” Actzon attacked by his hounds, and so on. 
Bacchus, crowned and girdled with the vine, and resting 
on a basket of fruit, is used to illustrate Autumn. In his 
uplifted left hand he holds a wine-cup and to his right 
are his two pards. Vintage scenes, a wine-press, and a 
pleasant distant landscape are on his right. In the right 
foreground are deer, farther off peasants are knocking 
down acorns and gathering apples. The sky shows the 
zodiac signs peculiar to the season. The border panels in 
this tapestry are more interesting than in the others. 
“Detinet ascensum mundus” with “ Jehova” in the sky, a 
man with wings on his wrists endeavouring to rise to heaven 
but restrained by a weight on his left wrist; “ Mitte im- 


possibilia,” a man blowing a windmill with a pair of 


bellows ; “ Angeli via duces piis,” Jacob’s ladder ; “ Dormiens 
facile sui gratur,” Ulysses blinding Polyphemus; “ Mores 
emollit ars,” the trees bowing to Orpheus ; and “ Hujusmodi 
bellua vulgus,” a figure with thirteen heads. 

Aeolus is regarded as representative of Winter—a 
majestic figure, crowned and holding a bridle, and seated 
on the four winds of heaven. To the left peasants are 
slaughtering a bullock, on the right a pig is being killed, in 
the distance men are chopping trees for firewood. High 
up on the left is a boar hunt, remarkable for a tiny figure 
firing a gun at the animal. Over the wind-god’s right hand 
is an enormous and fierce fire: to the right of it a fox is 
making off with a goose. On the right of the composition 
a tempest is pictured, vessels struggling amid the waves, 
while huge fishes with serrated jaws are quite close to the 
shore, where people are walking and kneeling. The signs 
of the zodiac for Winter are in the sky. 

One of the Latin border panels gives the date, “ E malis 
minimum, 1611,” illustrated by a man seizing a dog: others 
are “Non misi frugis et uxor sit,” a man spinning, etc. ; 
“Si deus vobiscum quis contra nos,” a hand from the sky 
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TAPESTRY WEAVING IN ENGLAND. 


The “‘ Apple and Lemon Gathering " Tapestry 
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touching a nest ot vipers; “Tuo te modulo metire,” 
clipping a lion; and “Amor vincit omnia,” Cupid in 
his chariot drawn by lions. The tapestries measure 
about ten and a half feet in height by over thirteen in 
length. The date given is very valuable, as it shows 
what excellent work the tapissiers of England could do 
before the advent of the foreign master-weavers a few 
years later. 

There is reason to believe that the remarkably fine set 
of four tapestries representing “ Children playing,” or, as it 
was styled in the seventeenth century, the “ Naked Boyes,” 
now in Holyrood Palace, came originally from the looms 
at Barcheston. The original designs for these were made 
from drawings by Giulio Romano, one of which is in the 
Salting collection. They appear to have been woven first 
in Brussels, and, as few designs were more popular, they 
were executed, with more or less alteration, at most of the 
great tapestry workshops, especially at Mortlake during the 
middle and later period of that manufactory, and many 
pieces are yet extant in English country mansions. These 
may be, as the set at Haddon Hall, of the same composition 
and illustrative of the same incidents as the Holyrood 
tapestries, but the weaving technique of the latter does not 
show the peculiar and characteristic treatment of the 
Mortlake products. 

The first panel represents an apple gathering. The 
trees are full of children who are gathering the fruit and 
passing it to their comrades below. These are engaged on 
many antics, dancing to pipe and drum, or climbing the 
trees. Others in the distance are playing bowls and leap- 
frog in the green enclosed by a balustrade, on the farther 
side of which is an arcade with terminal figures. The 
entrance, with its curious arched roof, leads to a country 
house and its garden. 

The second is varied in composition (p. 255); it shows 
amorini gathering apples and lemons, while those below are 
disporting themselves in various ways, blowing soap-bubbles, 
riding hobby-horse on a stick and turning wheels. The 
trees stand on the bank of a river or lake, containing islands, 
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and giving a distant prospect of a castle, mansion, bridges 
and trees. 

The vintage is represented in two hangings, one almost 
square, the other narrow and upright. The vines are twined 
through oak trees whose lower branches are planned to 
cross in front, in a pleasing, if formal, decorative arrange- 
ment. The distance discloses a most beautiful landscape 
with winding river, mansions and bridges, the whole 
suggestive of part of the valley watered by the Thames. 
The flowers in the foreground are very fine in colour and 
execution, and this is the case, too, in the narrow vintage 
panel, the fourth of the series. The background, however, 
is different: in place of a country view, there is an urban 
one—a long street leading to a palace showing English 
architectural features. In the foreground lies a basket of 
beautifully coloured grapes, and beneath the arch three 
children are playing horses, while the others are busy in the 
branches above. 

The colours in these panels are skilfuily arranged, 
especially in the foliage which shows autumnal effects. The 
flesh tints are much cooler and less muddy than one gene- 
rally finds them in Mortlake tapestries executed from the 
same designs. Were these panels woven at Barcheston ? 
That seems very probable from the fact that the borders to 
the series are almost exactly the same in pattern, down to 
the tiniest detail, as those belonging to the three tapestry 
maps in the museum of the Philosophical Society at York, 
the same mouldings, the same cartouches and figures, the 
same corner ornaments, and the same classic warrior in the 
small cartouche in the middle of the upright borders. It is 
by no means impossible to conjecture that the Sheldon 
manufactory in its final stage may have become absorbed 
into the royal workshops at Mortlake during the disastrous 
period of internecine strife between King and Parliament. 
The Sheldons were strenuous Cavaliers, and had to suffer 
many losses, so it is not unlikely that their craftsmen may 
have gone to Mortlake in search of employment before or 
during the Commonwealth régime, taking their chief designs 
with them. 


Incised Lacquer Screens. 
By R. L. Milton. 


its very names vary; recently it has been termed 

Coromandel, a popular idea having arisen that it 
is manufactured from the wood bearing its name, owing 
to the fact that the black and brown ground somewhat 
resembles the colour of such timber; while it is referred 
to by Stalker as “Bantam work” in his 7Zveatise of 
JSapanning (1688). 

It is probable that incised lacquer screens, which only 
appear to have arrived here in the latter half of the 
seventeenth century, when England began to supersede the 
Dutch in their trade with the East, were very suitable 
for our market, though not specially designed. Our 


' | ‘HE subject of incised lacquer is an obscure one 


climate and the style of English houses, with a succession 
of rooms opening one from the other, rendered screens 
almost a necessity. They are not met with so frequently 
in France. In the late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
century they were largely imported. Evelyn mentions 


“Japand cabinets and screenes” in the Duchess of 


Portsmouth’s dressing-room at Whitehall, and from that date 
there are numerous references in inventories to prove that 
most great houses contained screens of Oriental workman- 
ship, imported, no doubt, for their artistic qualities rather 
than from any interest in Oriental artand symbolism. ‘That 
they have, besides their obviously decorative merits, an 
interest to the Orientalist, we may gather from a closer 
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INCISED LACQUER SCREEN. 
The Property of Mrs. WALTER BURNS 











INCISED LACQUER SCREENS. 


study of the ornament of exceptionally fine specimens such 
as the two screens in the Victoria and Albert Museum, and 
those which are here illustrated. 

The small but very handsome screen, the property of 
Mrs. Walter Burns, which is shown in colours, is formed of 
six wooden panels with rich designs incised and painted in 
pale blue, green, yellow, red and white, in background of 
dull black lacquer. The central design occupies the greater 
part of four folds and is framed by panels of ornament, each 
complete in itself and bounded by narrow borders. In the 
centre is a continuous picture, the garden of some wealthy 
and cultured Chinaman, no doubt one of the Zterati. In 
front is the carved wooden fence and roofed gateway, 
outside which are servants standing by a two-wheeled car, 
No doubt their masters are 


fan-bearers and attendants. 


being entertained within. Inside is a lovely garden terrace, 
shaded by pines and palms and willow. Here the guests 


are seen in dignified enjoyment of typically Chinese 


amusements. ‘Three rustic tables are set. At one of these, 
beneath a tall, fantastic rock, a man is seated, brush in hand, 
displaying his calligraphic powers to a small but interested 
group of spectators ; in front of him is a brush pot and ink, 
and a large sheet of paper is spread on the table. Possibly 
the whole group are taking turns, throwing off an impromptu 
verse and writing it in that exquisite penmanship which 
ranks in China with the highest art of the painter. On 
the middle table beneath a tree, from which two lanterns 
are hanging, a number of vases are displayed. Here the 
connoisseur delights to linger—and all cultured Chinese are 
more or less connoisseurs —and criticise the exquisite works 
in porcelain, bronze, lacquer or jade. His host's treasures 
include, perhaps, a Sung pottery vase with delicate air a 
lune glaze, a bronze tripod of the Chow dynasty (or 
reputed as such), an ink pallet of Kuan porcelain, an old 
carved rhinoceros horn cup, a box of old Foochow lacquer 
or a piece of tomb jade, for the Chinese are antiquaries as 
much as connoisseurs, At the third table, under a palm, is 
seated a scholarly man in solitary grandeur, reading with 
rapt enjoyment a volume taken from the case of books 
before him. Behind him is a fan-bearer, and near at hand 
a seated attendant. A tame stork wanders in front of the 
scene, and a tame stag harnessed to a two-wheeled car is 
being driven by three children. Both stag and stork are 
part of the symbolism of the picture, for, like the pine tree 
and the willow, they are emblems of long life. The terrace 
is bordered by an ornamental balustrade and surrounded 
on two sides by ponds in which the broad leaves of the 
lotus are seen floating. 
the house, and in the right an evening mist creeps silently 
over the peaceful scene. The whole design is charmingly 
planned and fills the space admirably, without a suspicion 
of crowding ; and one cannot fail to note how readily the 
picturesque Chinese garden scene lends itself to decorative 
art, how naturally the gaily dressed figures fill their place 
in the picture, and how little convention is needed to adapt 
the whole to ornamental purposes. 

A glance at the illustration will show with what skill and 
care the carving has been finished, and the sumptuous blend 
of colours against the solid black of the lacquered ground. 
The panelled border is edged on the inside with a thin 
strip of dragon ornament and outside with stork medallions 


The side panels are filled with those 


and cloud designs. 


In the left corner is a glimpse of 
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exquisite groups of growing flowers in which the Chinese 
decorators excel, a group of chrysanthemums on a rockery, 
a clump of irises, a blossoming peach bough or a cherry tree, 
with a bird or butterfly hovering round or perched on the 
The 


lotus, and chrysanthemum 


stem. flowers of the four seasons—prunus, peony, 
are often thus employed, or the 
flowers of the twelve months if space permits, but neither 
here nor on the upper row of six panels does any such 
They 


designs admirably adapted to fill the 


definite series appear. are simply a selection of 
border 


Along the bottom of the screen are six panels each 


beautiful 
spaces. 

with an animal or monster. On the extreme right Is a 
crouching hare in a thicket, a creature sacred to the Taoist, 
there 


that a hare dwells in the moon and 


In the second panel 


who believes 
compounds the elixir of immortality. 
is one of those vague and nameless monsters grouped 
under the name of Aai shon (sea monsters); in the third 
is a mythical horse speeding over waves; in the fourth 
a ch’i-lin or Kylin with dragon’s head, deer’s body and 
feet and bushy tail; in the fifth a tiger; and in the sixth 
a bear. 

A similar scheme of decoration is followed in the second 
screen. In the centre, occupying the chief part of four folds, 
is a rocky scene, on the right of which is a pool with 
flowering lotuses beside which are seen, as usual, a pair of 
mandarin ducks, emblems of conjugal felicity. On a pro- 
jecting rock is perched a pheasant, and at the back are 
three ding chik funguses, symbols of longevity, with curious 
feathery stems, growing among grasses. The features of 
the remaining folds are the chrysanthemum and magnolia, a 
peacock and peahen, the latter perched on a weird volcani 
rock ; while from the cliff on the left descend branches of 
tree peony and scrolls of mist floating away across the 
scene. On the inner border is a floral diaper with panels 
containing dragons, and the outer border contains running 
lotus scrolls. 
Burns’s screen and fitted with similar designs, the floral 


The outlying panels are arranged as in Mrs. 


ornament in the upper row being varied by a group of 
funguses on the extreme left and a finger citron in the third 
panel from the right. The finger citron, known also as 
Buddha-hand citron, is an oft-recurring symbol, typifying 
with the peach and pomegranate, the three Abundances, of 
years, happiness, and male children. Among the animals, 
in the lower panels is a tortoise-dragon, a rare unusual 
variation on the sacred tortoise which is another creature 
credited with a fabulous length of life. “ May your years be 
as long as those of the tortoise and the stork,” is a common 
birthday wish among the Chinese. With regard to the white 
hare which figures on both sides of the screen, there is a 
Taoist legend that the hare attains the goodly age of a 
thousand years, and that after the five hundredth it turns 
white. 

With regard to the period and provenance of these fine 
screens, they are probably of Pekingese origin and early 
eighteenth century date. This kind of craftsmanship with 


many others received direct encouragement from the 


Emperor K’ang Hsi (1662 
or factories for the various groups of artistic work. 
ull the end of the 


1722), who established colleges 


The se 


foundations continued to flourish 
eighteenth century and exerted a powerful influence on th 
workmanship of the time. The general conception of the 


design and the beautiful style of the floral panels in particular 
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recall the finer examples of the K’ang Hsi famille verte 
porcelain ; indeed, one could find almost the exact counter- 
part of such designs as the side panel with lotuses or that 
with chrysanthemums on the square vases with panels of 
the season flowers reserved and coloured in a ground 
of greenish black, which, though wanting in the solid 
intensity of the pure black lacquer, is nevertheless a highly 
effective setting for the green, yellow, and aubergine 
enamels. 

Those who wish carefully to examine screens of similar 
workmanship to the present example have only to go to 
the Victoria and Albert Museum to find two of the finest 
imaginable specimens of this kind of work, in carved wood 
Both 


are twelve-fold screens, one measuring 19 feet 3 inches by 


coloured and gilt with deep black lacquered ground. 


8 feet 2} inches in height, and the other 21 feet by 8 feet 
ro inches. The second, which was acquired at the cost of 
£1,000 in 1885, is a truly magnificent piece of furniture, of 
regal proportions and perfect finish, with a finely-conceived 
central design coloured in masses of green and kingfisher 


Chinese Screen: early eighteenth century. 


blue, ‘with white details and occasional passages of deep 
red, and lighted here and there with touches of gold. The 
effect of these colours harmoniously blended against the 
intense black ground is singularly sumptuous and without 
the slightest suspicion of over-decoration. An elaborately 
encrusted Japanese screen in the immediate neighbourhood 
looks tawdry beside them. The border panels of this grand 
piece are filled with sets of those curious half-symbolical 


ornaments in which the Chinese delight, and which they 


group under the general heading of the Hundred Antiques. 


One might say that there are literally the whole hundred 


here. In fact, for anyone desiring to study Chinese 
symbolism no better illustration could be found than the 
borders of this noble screen. But the subject is a very 
large one, and a fairly full description of the designs on 
both this screen and its companion has already been 
published by the late Dr. Bushell in the first volume of 
his Chinese Art. Mrs. Burns’s screen, though on a smaller 
scale, is in every essential worthy to stand beside the 


sumptuous specimens in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 














The “Kent” Furniture at Devonshire House. 


By Francis Lenygon. 


T is doubtful whether the career of any man who so 
appreciably affected the art and taste of his times 
as did William Kent, has ever been so incorrectly 

judged by posterity. Walpole’s strictures in his Avecdotes 
of Painting and Hogarth’s both 
reference—have been accepted and_ enlarged 
lack of 
knowledge of his work his real position has been frequently 
with these 
should be remembered that when Walpole was writing 


caricatures- easy of 
upon by 
modern writers, and from further research or 


misrepresented. Dealing first criticisms, it 
he was wrapped up in his revival of Gothic architecture. 
The absurdities of Strawberry Hill are easily forgotten 
and forgiven, for the style found few imitators and only 
resulted in a return to even severer classic taste—the owner 


blind 


Walpole was by no means without admiration for Kent's 


himself was not to its incongruities. But even 
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abilities, and he claims to speak with equal impartiality on 
his merits and faults, “the former of which exceedingly 
Both Robert Adam and Sir William 
Chambers, who may be said to have succeeded to the 


preponderated.” 


position Kent formerly occupied, always spoke in praise 
of his skill and acknowledged the debt contemporary 
architecture owed to his influence. Hogarth’s satire 
was obviously influenced by jealousy of Kent’s success 
and from a quarrel in which the artist's father-in-law, Sir 
James Thornhill, was clearly in the wrong. 

Apart from the merits or demerits of Kent's work, his 
career is of interest. That he could obtain the patronage 
of Richard Boyle, Earl of Burlington, was natural enough, 
for the latter was enthusiastic in his encouragement of 
architecture and the decorative arts ; indeed, his vast wealth 


was devoted principally to this object: in addition, Lord 
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Mirror, with Frame Carved and Gilt. 
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FURNITURE AT DEVONSHIRE HOUSE. 
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Carved and Gilt Pedestals and Side Table. 
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Burlington cultivated the society ot men of letters, artists, 
musicians and architects. Pope, writing in 1716, states: 
“His gardens flourish, his statues rise, his pictures arrive, 
and (what is more valuable than all) his own good qualities 
extend to all about him.” Kent doubtless was of immense 
service to him, but their relation was not merely that of 
patron and artist but was a close friendship. After his 
return from Italy, Kent lived until his death (in 1746) 
in Lord Burlington’s house and was buried in “a very 
handsome manner” in Lord Burlington’s family vault at 
Chiswick. 

The coach-painter’s apprentice became not only the 
supreme arbiter on all matters of taste during his period, 
but was an intimate member of the literary and artistic 
coterie of his age. In Hamilton’s picture in the National 
Portrait Gallery he is seen in company with the artists 
Michael Dahl and Wootton, the sculptor Rysbrack, as 
well as James Gibbs, George Vertue and others. His 
will includes bequests to Ripley, Pope, Flitcroft and Ware, 
and in addition many of his former patrons are included. 
The Duke of Devonshire is given the “statuary marble 
Boar now on my Table in the dineing Room”; Lady 
Hartington the picture of herself on horseback; Lord 
Burlington the “the two siena marble Vases enriched with 


Vine leaves and grapes”; while Lady Burlington received 


his picture of Jupiter and Semele, together with a small 
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Two-sided Writing Table of Mahogany, with Gilt Enrichments. 


scripture subject. Mr. Henry Pelham and Lord Lovel 
(afterwards Earl of Leicester) were also beneficiaries. 

Amongst all the buildings which Lord Burlington 
erected, the villa at Chiswick was his favourite; it was 
here the sculpture, pictures, and other treasures he had 
collected in Italy were housed. Lord Hervey’s well-known 
satire that it was “too small to live in and too large to 
hang on a watch-chain,” was irrelevant: the place was only 
designed as an annexe to the older house Lord Burlington 
had inherited, which still remains, and to which it was 
connected by a passage. The original house already 
provided sufficient accommodation for a country retreat, 
and the new part was a rich man’s hobby—a reproduction 
of Palladio—which at the same time served as a gallery 
for his art treasures. 

William, third Duke of Devonshire, employed Kent 
both for the extensions at Chatsworth and for the mansion 
he built in Piccadilly on a part of the grounds of old 
Berkeley House. When carriages took the place of sedan 
chairs, the substitution of the present portico for the double 


flight of steps (which originally led up to the first floor of 


this mansion) was necessary, but the alteration is to be 
regretted since it changed the character of the principal 
elevation. In its present surroundings the high wall looks 


somewhat forbidding, but it must be remembered that 


when this was built, similar ones enclosed the courtyards of 
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several other Piccadilly mansions, including Lord Burling- 
ton’s house (on the site of which the Royal Academy now 
stands). Lord Burlington’s only surviving daughter and 
heiress married, in 1748, the eldest son of the third Duke 
of Devonshire, so among other possessions, Burlington 
House and the villa at Chiswick passed to the Cavendishes, 
When these were relinquished as family residences their 
treasures were distributed, so, naturally, the various seats 
contain numerous examples of furniture designed by Kent. 
Che collection now at Devonshire House includes those 
designed specially for Chiswick, several of which are here 
illustrated ; they are of national interest. Although their 
style is influenced by Italian models, they represent the best 
English workmanship at a period when our arts and crafts 
ranked for the first time in history higher than in any other 
country. ‘They must not be judged from the point of view 
of ordinary requirements, they were intended for special 
positions in stately and formal apartments. 

The original drawing of the gilt side table seen in the 
illustration (p. 260) is included in Vardy’s book, published in 
1744, and is there stated to have been designed by William 
Kent for Lord Burlington’s villa at Chiswick. ‘The table 
(the top of which is enclosed in a finely chased brass frame) 


and the two pedestals adjoining (p. 261) are part of the 
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Writing Table of Mahogany, with Gilt Enrichments 


, 


same suite, to which the gilt chairs 


lso probably belong 
Writing tables in the early eighteenth century had for the 


] 


I ly 


first time become objects of decorative importance, possib 
in imitation of French examples; the two at Devonshire 
House, which are illustrated, are of mahogany with the 
carvings and enrichments heavily gilt. Obviously the well- 
known specimens which Chippendale produced some 
twenty years later were, to some extent, copied from these. 
rhe mirror is surmounted by Kent's favourite mef/, an owl, 
an emblem he also used on the writing table as well as on 
several articles made for King George II 

An illustration of a simple hall seat is also given. Very 
similar ones, also designed by Kent, are at Houghton, and 
others are frequently met with in the many “ Temples” and 


garden houses which he built. 


The Purpose of Art. 


| * a recently published book of essays, Zhe Temple of 
Life, Mr. Newlandsmith makes some shrewd observa- 


tions on the state of art at the present day. The following 











may be quoted: ‘“ Does it never occur to the minds of 
modern artists that their work is too technical, and too far 
removed from any direct bearing upon social needs, for 
the general public, and that it therefore has practically no 
public value? Does it not strike them that, whilst the 
world is thirsting for the water of life, and longing for art 
which will bring healing to the soul, it is a piece of senseless 
mockery to bring forward modern works that are blatant 


with noise and technical jugglery? The supreme need of 


the present age is an art which will awaken true and noble 
sentiment in the hearts of men.” 


The National Gallery. 


FTER having been closed for a couple of years, the 
4 \ four rooms on the south side.of the east wing of the 
National Gallery were reopened in time for Coronation 
visitors to London. Like the rooms in the west wing, 
these have been rendered as far as possible fireproof, the 
ventilation has been reorganised and the walls hung with 
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Mahogany Settee for Hall, Devonshire House. 


the embossed canvas known as Tyneside tapestry, whose 
design is by William Morris. ‘The series of portraits by 
Rembrandt as now arranged approximately in chronological 
order are seen to advantage, though one is more than ever 
sensible of the loss sustained by the National Gallery from 
‘The Mill’ having gone to America. Because of its size, 
a centre has been given to one of the—at the time—bad 
bargains of the nation, ‘Christ Blessing Little Children,’ 
bought as a Rembrandt in 1866 for £7,000. It is now 
catalogued as of the Rembrandt School, and has been 
variously ascribed to Eckhout, Lievens, and Carel Fabri- 
tius, this last on the evidence of a drawing in the British 


Museum. 


Y EXT to the celebrated ‘Venus with the Mirror’ is 
4 placed Velazquez’ superb bust-portrait of Philip LV. 
This masterpiece, together with a Ruysdael landscape, was 
obtained in 1865 for £1,200. In the small room the two 
Vermeers are hung side by side. ‘The Lesson,’ presented 
by Mr. Fairfax Murray in 1goo, is no longer to appear as 
a Vermeer. When the remaining portion, discovered and 
purchased last year, has been joined to the canvas the 
completed work will be exhibited as ‘ School of Vermeer.’ 
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Roger Payne and 


His Predecessors. 


By Cyril Davenport, V.D., F.S.A. 


OOKBINDING may be divided conveniently into 
two divisions: the first, which is entirely technical, 
concerns only the fastening together of the leaves 

of a book, and their enclosure between two boards finally 
covered with any material that may be chosen, from paper 
to plates of gold. The most usual material in which books 
have been covered is leather, and leather bindings—so 
called because the leather is the only part visible—are 
themselves ornamented in two main ways, one without gold 
and the other with gold. 

Gold tooled bindings originated in the East, and 
reached Europe in the fifteenth century by way of Venice. 
The art displayed in the proper decoration of a binding by 
gold tooling is one of rare distinction, and like most other 
arts, whenever a supreme exponent has by genius or by 
accident succeeded in evolving a new style, the number 
of his followers has been legion. 

Gold tooling in leather is done by means of small 
stamps cut in metal. The design is carefully drawn out, 
and each stamp is properly pressed on the leather so as to 
make a shallow impression. Then glaire of egg is painted 
into the impression and the stamp is moderately heated, 
gold leaf is placed over the place where the impression is, 
and then the heated stamp is firmly and accurately set in 
its own impression, so that wherever it touches the gold it 
congeals the albumen beneath. When the superfluous gold 
is removed, the impression of the stamp should show as a 
brilliant device in solid polished gold, with clear edges and 
unbroken surface. 

Although the technical skill required for successful gold 
tooling is considerable, and takes a long time to acquire, 
nevertheless such skill would never by itself constitute a 
great book finisher ; for that, the higher quality of original 
designing is necessary, and, moreover, designing in accurate 
accordance with the canons of such an art as applied toa 
definite area of a particular outline. Such designing is 
evidently almost infinite in its possibilities ; but it is a fact 


that only very few binders have succeeded in imagining a 


style that has been original and has achieved the meed of 


success of being very extensively copied. rhe great 
binders of the world are very few. 

In England we have been fortunate enough to excel in 
many of the arts: we have been pre-eminent in medizval 
embroideries, in illuminated manuscripts, in portrait 
miniatures, in water-colour landscapes, in mezzotint, in 
stipple engraving, and in cottage architecture. In the 
twelfth and few succeeding centuries we also succeeded in 
making the finest bindings in the world, decorated with 
small stamps, without gold, on leather—a splendid example 
of which is the Winchester Domesday Book now in the 
library of the Society of Antiquaries of London. The 
bindings of this kind made at Winchester, London and 
Durham particularly, are in their way unsurpassed. With 
gold, we can boast of three great masters, men whose work 


in gold tooling can bear comparison with that of the most 


eminent bookbinders of any other European nation: these 
three men are Thomas Berthelet, Samuel Mearne, and 
Roger Payne. 

Thomas Berthelet was Royal Printer and Bookbinder 
to Henry VIII. He was the first English binder to use gold 
tooling, and he either saw some Italian specimens of the 
work or perhaps an Italian gold finisher came over here 
Berthelet’s earlier styles are strongly reminiscent of Italian 
manners, and his personal and eventual style, although it 
is distinctive, always shows some sign of this foreign 
influence. He worked either in white kid or rich brown 
calf, preferably the latter, on which he arranged cleverly 
interlacing fillets, usually stained black. Most of Berthelet’s 
bindings are heraldic in character, and often on the edges 
of the leaves are paintings in colours or inscriptions in gold 
lettering. Berthelet’s influence lasted from the time of 
Henry VIII to the latter part of the reign of Elizabeth, 
indeed it may almost be said to have dominated the best 
English styles until the advent of James I brought another 
taste and influence to bear.* Rich though the Jacobean 
bindings were, they only represent their own short period, 


and the same may be said of the Carolean bindings, som« 





Calf, Gold Tooled, with Black Fillets. 
Bound for Edward VI by Thomas Berthelet 


Venuphon. Paris ‘7 
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Red Morocco, Gold Tooled, with Black Fillets. 


“Cottage” Binding by Samuel Mearne. 


mmon Prayer. London, 1678. 


of which, done at Little Gidding in Huntingdonshire, are 
remarkable. 

With Charles II, however, a new star appeared, in the 
person of Samuel Mearne, who distinguished himself in 
several ways in the King’s service, but especially as Royal 
Bookbinder.* Mearne bound most of the King’s books 
in a beautiful red morocco, probably dyed with cochineal, 
and ornamented with simple rectangular lines having the 
Royal cypher at each corner. But for finer books Mearne 
invented two new and remarkable styles—the first of these 
is known as the “Cottage” style, because the two upper 
and lower lines are produced upwards and outwards into 
the form of a cottage gable. This design, with innumerable 
modifications, has taken more hold upon the fancy of 
designers for bookbindings than any other that ever was 
invented, and the coronation Bible of Edward VII was an 
example of it. Mearne’s other style was one showing an 
“all over” pattern. His stamps and smaller peculiarities 
of gold tooling were reminiscent of the work of the great 
French binder, Le Gascon. Mearne’s fillets are often 
stained black, and he sometimes used, like Le Gascon, 
inlays of coloured leathers, which neither Berthelet nor 
Payne ever did. 

With the example before him of his two great prede- 
cessors, Berthelet and Mearne, it would be curious if Payne 
had in no way followed either of them. Berthelet seems 
to have been ignored, and Payne’s styles are all radically 
different from those of the sixteenth century binder. But 
there are clear evidences that Mearne’s work, both in 
design and in detail, was known to Payne and admired 


* Davenport. Life of Samuel Mearne. Chicago, 1907. 


by him. Consequently he owes something to Le Gascon, 
but through Mearne. Mearne generally left the corners of 
his parallelograms empty ; Payne used the same boundary 
lines, but filled his spaces differently, not leaving the corners 
empty, but crowding them with small gold tooling, massed 
together very much in the same way that Mearne would 
have done it. An extensive use of small gold dots is 
common to Le Gascon, Mearne, and Payne. 

Payne never worked for the King. When he started 
work in the latter half of the eighteenth century, the art of 
bookbinding in England was at a low ebb, and had reached 
a point at which it consisted chiefly of weak survivals of 
Samuel Mearne’s styles, and feeble copies and adaptations 
ot his stamps. Payne admired Mearne’s simplest style 
most, that in which the sides of the book show a rectangular 
line parallel with the edges of the boards. This line Payne 
developed with the happiest effect, and branched it out 
into a broad border made up of successive impressions 
from some of his delicate stamps. 

Roger Payne was born at Windsor in 1739, and 
learned the art of bookbinding as an apprentice to Pote, 
bookseller to Eton College. 

In 1766 Payne, finding Eton did not promise him the 
prospects he desired, came up to London and obtained 
employment with a bookseller named Thomas Osborne. 


He did not, however, stay long there, but joined a name- 





Black Morocco, Gold Tooled, picked out with Silver. 


“ All Over” Binding by Samuel Mearne. 


Discourse of Parliaments, 1677. 
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sake, Thomas Payne, another bookseller. 
Thomas Payne soon realised that Roger 
had undoubted genius, and he generously 
set him up in business for himself near 
Leicester Square. This was probably about 
1770, and Roger remained there till he died 
in 1797. 

Roger associated with himself his brother 
Thomas, and also with Richard Wier and 
his wife. Thomas probably did most of 
the sewing and forwarding of the bindings, 
and Roger finished them with gold tooling. 
But no doubt Roger bound many of his 
books entirely himself, and these bindings 
have certain constant characteristics, one of 
which is the existence in them of manuscript 
notes by himself. I do not mean to say 
that Payne bound no books, entirely, with- 
out such a note, but I consider the existence 
of a note proves that he did bind the book 
to which it belongs, from the first arrange- 
ment of the pages to the last gold tooled 
ornament upon its outside. 

Like many men of genius, Payne was 
always very poor. He was, unfortunately, 
a confirmed drunkard, and so was his 
assistant Wier; but in each case, in times 
of sobriety, these men were capable of 
executing the finest, most elaborate and 
accurate gold tooling imaginable, requiring 
not only a thoroughly skilled technical know- 
ledge, but hand and eye in absolute accord 
and under firm and complete control. No 
trace of tremble or halt shows in any 
instance. Payne’s stamps are better cut 


and better designed than either Le Gascon’s | a 


or Mearne’s, and it is probable that Payne 

designed them and cut them himself. They 

are said to have been of iron, but I see no 

reason for thinking so. Much of Payne's 

gilding is extraordinarily brilliant, and this quality is more 
likely to result from the action of a stamp cut in brass than 
it would be from one cut in iron. A polished steel stamp 
might possibly give as brilliant a result, but such a stamp 
would have been extremely difficult for Payne to make, 
whereas he could easily have made one in copper or brass 
with a penknife and a small file. 

Payne’s most powerful patron was George, second Ear! 
Spencer,* the owner of a most important library at Althorp. 
In the Rylands’ Library at Manchester may be seen 
several beautiful specimens of Roger Payne's skill. One 
of them, a copy of Aischylus printed at Glasgow in 
1795, is often considered to be his finest work. At 
Manchester also is a curious instance of a book left 
unfinished by Payne, and finished after his death with the 
same stamps, by Charles Hering. It is very likely that 
Hering inherited or acquired many of Payne’s actual 
stamps, and he certainly copied many more quite freely ; 
he also charmingly adapted many of Payne’s peculiar 

* The Spencer Library was bought by the late Mrs. Rylands, of Longford Hall, 


in 1892, and in 1899 she presented it to the city of Manchester in memory of her 


husband. 
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Roger Payne 
Etching by Sylvester Harding, published in 1800 


mannerisms. Hering luckily signed most of his bindings, 
and if he had not done so they would by this time have 
been, in many instances, considered to be by Payne him- 
self. They generally show both gold and blind tooling. 
Payne also bound several books for the distinguished 
collector the Rev. Mordaunt Cracherode. 

Several of Payne’s immediate followers in the art of 
bookbinding were eminently successful, and although the 
forwarding of these books is in almost every instance 
better than Payne’s, the management of the gold tooling, 
in spite of its being highly skilled, is generally overdone. 
Payne’s work is always marked by a distinguished reserve, 
but the very highly finished and elaborately gilded work of 
Kalthoeber, Mackinlay, Staggemeier and Walther, is almost 
always wanting in this important particular. Charles Lewis 
also owed much to Payne's inspiration, but his ultimate 
style was more remote from Payne than that of the other 
binders I have named ever was. Payne's influence on 
modern work, although it is often traceable, is not so strong 
as that of Samuel Mearne. 

As to the materials with which our greatest bookbinders 


have worked, a word or two may be appropriately said 
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here, because all great binders have put their best work 
upon their favourite leather. 

Thomas Berthelet used chiefly calf leather of a beautiful 
rich brown ; Samuel Mearne used morocco, sometimes black, 
but generally a deep cochineal red; Roger Payne used 
chiefly morocco, red most commonly, but other colours are 
not unusual: blue, citron, green, brown, black, olive, and a 
rare delicate green-grey which appears to have been used 
alone by him, and which he probably obtained by some 
process of bleaching from a darker shade. Besides morocco, 
Payne used diced Russia leather and, very rarely, pigskin. 

Goat leather, which is now called morocco, was used 
extensively in England in the early days of blind tooling— 
roughly from the twelfth to the early sixteenth century—so 
that Payne was continuing the tradition of his art when 
he also used this beautiful leather. But he discovered a 
quality in goat leather that none of his predecessors knew 
of, a discovery that has improved the appearance and 
strengthened the leather itself ever since his time, because 
it has been consistently made use of to the present day. 

If a tanned, stained and finished skin of morocco be 
wetted and rolled up on itself with some slight pressure, 
it has the gift of permanently closening its texture and 
assuming what is known as a “grain.” ‘The lines of this 
grain are the natural lines inherent in the leather, but the 
rolling process intensifies them and makes them easily 
visible. The instrument, by the help of which this curious 
result is most easily and quickly obtained, is a thick flat 
piece of cork about eight or nine inches square, provided 
with a soft handle so that the operator can get a firm grip 
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MS. Note by Roger Payne in Spenser’s “ Favrie Queene,’ 
London, 1596 


of it. Holding this cork on his right hand the operator 
rolls the leather on itself, as if he were trying to make a 
paper spill, over and over again, until the grain has 
developed to the point he desires; the more the leather is 
rolled the closer the parallel striations will appear, and 
once made they are permanent. 

Roger Payne was the first binder to discover and use 
this curious property of morocco, and he deserves much 
honour because of it. 

When the graining is only made in one direction it is 
known as “ straight grain,” and this was the only form in 
which Payne ever used it. He, however, always ironed or 
smoothened his moroccos when they were not grained. So 
that his ungrained morocco bindings are so smooth that they 
are often described as being of calf, a leather Payne never 
used except in its specialised condition known as Russia 
leather. So that he never used morocco with its natural 
surface, but it was always either smoothened or artificially 
grained. 

There was, however, another point about graining 
morocco that Payne did not know ; he seems to have been 
content with the straight grain alone, but if he had gone a 
step further and proceeded to treat his straight grain with 
another similar rolling at right angles to the first, he would 
have got the beautiful “ Levant” grain so well known and 
so extensively used by modern binders. This is a large 
grain, but by successive rollings it may be so closened that 
the prominences become quite small ; when this is done, it is 
known as a “ Pin-head” grain. 

Payne, as we have seen, ironed morocco so as to give it a 
smooth surface, but he never tried the effect of ironing or 
If he had done so he 


pressing upon his grained leather. 
This development 


would have found another new effect. 
has been reserved for modern days, and now if a binding 
is wanted to be produced in the most sumptuous manner 
possible it is bound in morocco, grained with a Levant or 
Pin-head grain, and then crushed, i.e., ironed and polished. 
The leather now retains every mark made visible by the 
graining process, but the actual surface is smooth, brilliant 
and pleasant to see and to touch. We owe all this to Roger 
Payne’s initiative. 

In Roger Payne’s time Russia leather came from Russia, 
and was made from the skin of young calves only. It was 
tanned in willow bark, and then scientifically treated with 
an empyreumatic oil obtained from the distillation of birch- 
tree buds and bark, which gives it the pleasant scent so 
familiar to most of us, and which all insects dislike. Russia 
leather, if used much, absorbs some animal oil from the 
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Payne’s bindings in this leather are gone at the joints. 
Russia leather takes a very clear and beautiful impression 
from binding stamps used with gold, and the gold and rich 
red brown of the leather go well together. Payne’s bindings 
in Russia are always diced, that is to say, ruled all over 
with close diagonal lines impressed in blind, that is, without 
gold. ‘This was probably done in order to conceal small 


surface blemishes. Modern “ Russia” leather is made of 


all sorts of skins, which come from several parts of the 
Continent, especially Austria, It is not a good or lasting 
leather; the scent, moreover, which when new is easily 
perceptible, soon dies off. 

Pigskin, which Roger Payne only used rarely, is usually 
found in large bindings. It is a pale creamy colour and 
very strong; it may be recognised by the presence of small 
distinct holes made by the bristles. It was a very favourite 
leather with German binders of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries particularly, and it takes very delicate 
and satisfactory impressions from the sunk dies, producing 
designs in relief which were quite common at that period. 


Payne, however, never used “cameo” stamps, so he just 
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MS. Note by Roger Payne in Fludd’s “ Mosaical Philosophy,’ London, 1659. 


; powdery and loses its strength and elasticity. Most of 
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cut his pigskin very thin and ornamented it in his usual 
manner with small gold tooling. He did not like working 
with it, as his bindings are generally small, and it must 
have given him much trouble to get his pigskin thin and 
pliable enough to use upon them. 

It is often said that bindings should show, in their 
outside ornamentation, some sign of the subject of the 
book they enclose. Some recent bindings by Mr. Cobden- 
Sanderson have carried out this idea charmingly. But in 
most instances the connection is not obvious and requires 
explanation. For the ordinary observer such indications 
have to be extremely simple, such as the geometrical 
designs used by Berthelet on the binding of a book on 
Geometry, and the small figures of planetary marks used 
by Payne on a beautiful little binding of his on a book of 
Astronomy. Such instances are rare, but very interesting, 
and Samuel Mearne never attempted anything at all or 
the kind, 

My next article will deal particularly with the styles 
and peculiarities of Roger Payne’s bindings, the forwarding 
especially ; and after that I propose to give an illustrated 
and classified list of the more important stamps found on 


his bindings. 


A Rival to Gainsborough’s ‘Stolen Duchess.’ 


LD controversies have a knack of being rejuvenated. 
( That is so with respect to the reappearance at 
Messrs. Spink’s Gallery, King Street, of a rival to the 
‘Stolen Duchess, for which Mr. Pierpont Morgan paid 
some £30,000 in 1901, soon after the recovery of the 
canvas in America. The picture shown by Messrs. Spink, 
alike in design and colour, is akin to the ‘Stolen Duchess.’ 
Those with short memories may be reminded that it was 
exhibited at the Byron Gallery in 1877 and by Messrs. 
Graves, Pall Mall, in 1901. Documents are now brought 





forward to suggest that the lady represented is not 
“ Georgiana” but “ Betty,” Duchess of Devonshire. 
Furthermore that this is the original picture painted by 
Gainsborough in 1778, which pleased him so much that 
he “sketched in a full-size copy” of the figure only, which 
was afterwards completed by Sir Thomas Lawrence. From 
documents, however authoritative, the ultimate appeal is to 


the character and quality of the work. From this point of 


view it would be undoubtedly interesting to place side by 
side the ‘ Stolen Duchess’ and her rival. 
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Sir James Guthrie, P.R.S.A.’ 


By Frank Rinder. 


S President of the Royal Scottish Academy Sir 
James Guthrie has been alert, far-sighted, diplomatic. 
At the R.A. Banquet Mr. Asquith half-playfully 

avowed that “the Government, whencesoever recruited 


— 


and howsoever composed, represents at all times and under 
all conditions the organised powers of philistinism.” Under 
the able generalship of Sir James Guthrie, however, the 
R.S.A., with Governmental sanction and aid, has quitted 
the old, sombre and confined galleries at the base of the 
Mound and installed its eighty-fifth exhibition in “a stately 
pleasure-dome” of art. In spaciousness, in dignity, in 
appropriate ensemble, the new home of the Scottish 
Academy marks a standard to which it will be difficult for 


other art societies to attain. It is a veritable ‘‘ House of 


Interpretation,” where noble works of art can fitly be 
appreciated. If, as has been said, an institution be the 


* Concluded from p. 144. 





Mrs. Craig Sellar. 
By Sir James Guthrie, P.R.S.A. (1911). 


lengthened shadow of a man, we have in the R.S.A., firmly 
established in its new quarters, an adumbration as it were 
of the subject of this article in his official capacity. ‘The 
inscription on the bronze tablet, recently unveiled in the 
members’ lobby, testifies to his administrative resourceful- 
ness and to the gratitude of those whose support was 
essential: “This tablet is placed here by his fellow- 
members to commemorate the services rendered to the 
Royal Scottish Academy by the President, Sir James 
Guthrie, LL.D., during an important period of its history, 
in carrying through the series of negotiations which 
resulted in the transference of the Academy from its former 
home and its establishment in this building, A.D. 1911.” 

To revert to the far more important question of Sir 
James Guthrie’s art: limited compared with that of many 
portrait-painters as has been his output, it is impracticable 
here to do more than allude to a few of the “ milestones.” 
As the sequence of self-revealing portraits is examined the 
student cannot fail to mark advance in various fundamental 
Ways, to disengage, too, fine qualities from elements of 
weakness. Sir James Guthrie’s deep-rooted instinct for 
beauty is declared, up to a certain point in his develop- 
ment at any rate, primarily as a painter as distinct from a 
designer in a two-dimensional space. From the standpoint 
of linear design, in order not to impair the “ mystery” of 
a portrait, he has at times hesitated inerrantly to establish 
his subject. Beauty, in its aspect as the splendour of truth, 
thereby suffers; nor save on rare occasions does the elusive 
insubstantiality reconcile us to the loss of the “ four-square- 
ness” involved. The latent heroic implicit in every natural 
movement and pose seems to demand a courageously 
defined pictorial base whence to spring. Every great 
portrait partakes in some degree, surely, of the “ declared- 
ness” of great sculpture. It is chiefly in the founda- 
tions of his designs that Sir James Guthrie is apt to 
disregard this. To pass to another matter, in a wholly 
different sense from Byron’s, many a portrait makes us think 
of “hands promiscuously applied.” In anything but a full- 
length hands are apt to prove insoluble pictorial problems. 
And in several pictures by Guthrie they are either hidden 
by an obvious artifice or menace the coherence and unity 
of the scheme. 

As has been said, the ‘ Dr. Gardiner’ (p. 140) was full ot 
promise. Starting with it, progress is evident in many 
essential directions : now in eloquence of contour within the 
picture space, now in the sense of interval, of balance of 
rectilinear or flowing correspondences, now in interpretative 
cadences of colour, again in awareness of that pervasive 
rhythm which to the poetic genius causes the world to be 
imaged in a grain of sand and heaven in a wild flower. 
‘Mrs. Fergus’ (Glasgow Institute, 1880) caused a stir on its 
appearance because of the limpid and shimmering treatment 
of blonde tones, the union of momentariness and dignity. 
The big equestrian portrait of George Smith (Glasgow Insti- 
tute, 1890) is fortified by intellectual virility. ‘ Archbishop 
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The Velvet Cloak. 


Eyre, 1893, which had an honoured place at the first 
exhibition held in the Grafton Galleries, fulfils in consider- 
able degree the aim of monumental significance. ‘ Major 
Hotchkis’ (Glasgow Institute, 1893) in which, for the 


first time, perhaps, is implicit the real fragrance of 
Guthrie’s art, attracted much notice at the New Salon of 


1894, as in even greater measure have done later works 


By Sir James Guthrie, P.R.S.A. (1908). 


(p. 139). It was, too, I believe, the picture that caused 
Orchardson to say he would cross Europe to congratulate 
its painter. Since the ‘ Hotchkis’—a bust portrait, and 
hence free from the constantly intruding problem of hands 

though not without lapses into the relatively negligible, 
Guthrie has gone from strength to strength, or, to be more 


exact, from grace to vital grace. Decreasingly applicable 
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to his flesh painting, until finally it has almost ceased to 
have point, is the homely criticism of the man in the street 
who protested of the picture of a girl that “the lassie wants 
her face washing.” Low tones, with a tendency to dirtiness, 
no longer form a refuge. In the best of the later portraits, 
vigilant reverence for life, integrity of purpose, and a certain 
lyricism of sight—for all the arts, we know, “aspire to the 
conditions of music”—find expression in the clarity, the sweet 
flow and reasonableness of the flesh painting. Moreover, 
though never aggressively original—sensitiveness and aggres- 
sion are inimical—there is again and again felt a new 
impulse of invention. A few names will suffice to recall 
typical examples covering more than a decade of endeavour : 
names such as ‘ Miss Jeanie Martin,’ 1896 (p. 142)—in 
which homage is paid to Whistler—one of several portraits of 
the family painted in the Chelsea studio which Mr. Sargent 
lent for some weeks to the friend whose work he so greatly 
admires, ‘Mrs. Maclehose’ and ‘ Bailie Sinclair’ (both 
Glasgow Institute, 1896), ‘ Bailie Osborne,’ 1897, ‘ Professor 
William Jack,’ 1899, ‘Lady Alice Shaw Stewart,’ 1904, 
‘The Marquis of Tullibardine, 1905, ‘Mrs. John R. 
Findlay,’ 1906, ‘Sir George Morison Paul,’ 1910 (p. 273), 
and, included in the 1911 exhibition of the R.S.A., ‘ Lord 
Dunedin’ and ‘Mrs. Craig Sellar’ (p. 270). Than the 
calmly poised head in the ‘ Mrs. Craig Sellar’ the artist has 
seldom if ever wrought a head at once so gracious and so 
austere, so profoundly endowed with character, and so fine 
as pattern potentialised. By an intuitive impulse, reverent 
and fathoming, the spirit of the life is breathed into the 
pictorial symbol. In acategory somewhat apart—in several 
ways the imaginatively investigated ‘Sir G. M. Paul’ has 
kinship with it—stands ‘ The Rev. Alexander Whyte, D.D.,’ 
1901 (p. 275). All that is most strenuous, convinced and 
incisive in the art of Guthrie, which in general inclines 
towards suavity, leaped forth to image this powerful divine 
as, figure erect, firmly constructed head poised in command, 
he declared anew the unclouded faith of the old Coven- 
anters. Thus, after several fruitless attempts to envisage 
the man, he was revealed to Guthrie at a sovereign moment. 
Rein is given to strong thought and feeling; there is 
emancipation from timidities of design and brushwork. 
Doubts are as alien to the design and handling of the 
picture as to the inerrant, clear-eyed minister who is 
depicted. 

These, as will be remarked, are all single figures, the 
fact being that, as we cannot but regret, no portrait-group 
—unless the technically tentative ‘Highland Funeral’ be 
so designated—has been painted. In large measure this 
may be accounted for by lack of opportunity, in part, 
too, perhaps, by a philosophic unwillingness on the part 
of the artist greatly to dare, even at the cost of temporary 
failure. But now that Sir James Guthrie is freed from 
certain official burdens may we not express the hope 
that he will extend his scope to two or more human 
figures, which, in association, provide material for designs 
of the most elevated beauty and profundity. Furthermore, 
might it not be wise were he as an artist to curb somewhat 
his urbanity, to depend less on perpetual patience, more 
frequently, as in the ‘Dr, Alexander Whyte,’ to challenge 
a definite issue, and ina spirit of fine adventure courageously 
to interpret the images of deep contemplation ; in a word— 
now that eye and hand are beautifully trained to responsive 
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service—when there is the sanction of creative calm, “ to 
cast off all that is not inspiration.” One urges this the 
less tentatively because on the occasions when Sir James 
Guthrie, impelled to profounder self-consciousness, has 
entered the precincts within which pictorialised objects live 
exclusively by virtue of the beauty they create, his art, 
always mobile and distinctive, becomes at once more ardent 
and distilled, more veracious and exquisite. By an effort 
of intuition he interprets as it were the intention of life 
that which seems to transcend and emancipate us from 
finality. 

And in what pictures, reasonably it may be asked, is 
there implicit the essence of Guthrie’s ever freshly-evaluating 
art; an art wherein washes of fluid colour, luminously vibrant 
throughout, are so imaginatively used. It must suffice to 
cite two examples. ‘The Velvet Cloak,’ 1908 (p. 271), 
which was a vital and gracious presence in the principal 
gallery at the Japan-British Exhibition, eternises the rhythm 
of onward-going life. The movement of the lady as she 
passes athwart the picture space is not receipt-made, but a 
potently disciplined improvisation. ‘The turn of the finely 
poised head, the slightly mysterious sweep of her going, the 
silhouette of the whole figure, here emphatic, there subtle as 
films of drifting mist, convert, by a series of finely intui- 
tive inflections, the transient into the permanent. Mark, 
too, how the rich blacks and the note of green in the fan 
are used to support and give value to the passages of pearl 
grey and to the sensitively dimmed background ; mark the 
broad, lucid, withal caressing brushwork, now animate with 
swallow-like curves, now as it were an utterance of unfold- 
ing peace. Goethe well said that draperies may acquiesce 
in becoming a thousand-fold echo of form. Only an in- 
conclusive passage in the lower right corner, where the 
train of the dress loses itself, lessens pleasure. ‘ James 
Caldwell,’ 1909 (p. 274), is another portrait which for the 
sensitive spectator epitomises a fundamental experience. 
In it breadth and weight are combined with a flower-fragrant 
delicacy of apprehension in the nobly modelled head of 
the hale old Scotsman, whose crest of white hair, together 
with the interpretative subtleties of rose and gold, of ebony 
and veiled ivory, serve to reveal him, not only as externally 
he was, but with an under-melody of what fain he would 
have been. These and other of the pictures are so essen- 
tially concords of colour, in which tone unites with and 
loses itself in responsive tone, that when translated 
into “black and white” much of their virtue inevitably 
disappears. 

Sir James Guthrie, in his official capacity, is the principal 
figure in Scottish art. The fact that he presides over the 
Scottish Academy is of little consequence, however, relative 
to the value of his art. Analogies are apt to mislead, 
and in no case can they be pushed very far. Yet, reviewing 
the history of portraiture in Scotland, may one not say that 
in Guthrie the northern kingdom possesses the nearest 
approximation to its Gainsborough, although in naming 
Gainsborough we are immediately conscious of that inner 
music of his genius, which found in art no less a passionate 
expression than a refuge. Other living or deceased Scotsmen 
have been endowed—I do not forget the ‘ Dr. Alexander 
Whyte’—with more vehemence, more confident forth- 
rightness, perhaps more surety in recording the external 
characteristics of a sitter. But, intuitively poetic beneath 
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SIR JAMES GUTHRIE, P.R.S.A. 


Sir G. Morison Paul 


By Sir James ‘“suth.ie, P.2.5.A. (1910 
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his practicality—the Chinese say of poetry that “ the sound 
stops short, the sense flows on”—Guthrie has evolved little 
universes of beauty, which, as deeply interfused works will, 
respond generously in proportion to the generous wisdom 
of the spectator’s appeal. Often qualities are recognisable 
though difficult to define. Yet may it not be said that as 
we recali certain of the mobile and auspicious pictures, life 
takes on something of new plenteousness, of recovered 
beauty, at once intimate and abiding. In a word, the 
intrinsically logical and stylistic art of Sir James Guthrie, 
so finely organised within itself, comes to sensitive folk 
with the thrill of an emancipating, an enriching experience. 
With truth Delacroix wrote that painting is nothing but a 
bridge between an artist’s soul and the soul of a spectator. 
In us the artist’s informing purpose unfolds and reaches 
florescence ; we become, in a sense, his masterpiece. To 
such creative co-operation the art of Sir James Guthrie is a 
graciously potent summons. 


W ITHOUT question the fine memorial exhibition of 
y etchings, dry-points, and drawings by the late 
Sir Francis Seymour Haden, organised at the Leicester 
Galleries, will enhance the already high repute of his art. 
For the first time, connoisseurs in general of the present 
generation are able rightly to assess the value of his 
achievements. In part this is due to the fact that the two 
hundred or so etchings on view are the impressions selected 
so carefully and wisely during a number of years by 
Dr. Nazeby Harrington, an executor of the artist and 





The Rt. Hon. James Caldwell P.C. 
By Sir James Guthrie, P.R.S.A (1909) 
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compiler of the Catalogue Raisonné. How fortunate it was 
that in the sixties M. Philippe Burty persuaded Seymour 
Haden to publish twenty-five of his ‘Etudes 4 l’Eau 
Forte,’ 250 sets of which were issued in Paris at fifteen 
guineas apiece. Up to that time the surgeon had worked as 
an artist purely for his own pleasure, without any thought 
of publication. ‘The Burty catalogue includes that little 
gem of lyricism, ‘ Kew Side—Dog Begging,’ which reveals, 
especially in this its earliest state, to what fine and in- 
dividual purpose Haden had “ sat in the gate of the master,” 
Rembrandt. This rare “Trial A” belonged to Seymour 
Haden’s first collection, which went to America and was 
afterwards purchased by Messrs. Obach. Incontrovertibly 
Haden was a born craftsman, whose perceptions were 
refined and deepened by the art which he practised, for 
the most part as a busy and successful surgeon. 

The speed with which Haden etched is almost incredible. 
Dr. Harrington tells us, for instance, that in the course of 
an afterncon he frequently did two plates as elaborate as 
*Egham’ and ‘ Egham Lock, as ‘On the Test’ and ‘ The 
Water Meadow,’ while “one fruitful day in South Wales 
added seven plates to the list of his etchings.” In this 
connection an excerpt may be given from a letter written by 
Haden some years ago on the subject of painters training 


themselves in form with the needle. 


‘If he (the painter) says he ‘has not time,’ that is all nonsense. 
Who would suppose that in the midst of one of the busiest practices in 
London I had found time to etch over two hundred plates—that these 
plates are a property, and that as long as I live they are and will be to 
me a source of income? I do not say they were done with this view, 
for they were not; but that is the outcome of a practice which the 
painter would, if he were not as stupid as he is obstinate, hasten to 


emulate.” 


a” E most sensational event of the Exhibition season in 

London was the appearance at the Goupil Gallery 
of work by Mr. Walter Greaves. This artist of undoubted 
talent has remained in the background all his life, and only 
now makes his bow to the public. He was a pupil of 
Whistler, who dominated the youth, of course; but we 
cannot agree with Mr. Walter Sickert that ** Walter Greaves 
has accomplished what Whistler spent his life trying to do.” 
If that were so the new idol would be a genius indeed. 
Mr. Greaves’ ‘Boat-race Day, Hammersmith Bridge,’ 
painted at the age of sixteen, was a work of great promise, 


and many of his subsequent pictures are interesting. 


A. S from July 1 two of the most prominent firms of 
A London art dealers have amalgamated— Messrs. Paul 
and Dominic Colnaghi, Pall Mall East, and Messrs. Obach 
and Co., New Bond Street. Pending the erection of new 

-and, we understand, important—premises in Bond Street, 
the business of Messrs. P. and D. Colnaghi and Obach, as 
the firm is to be styled, will be carried on as heretofore in 
the two places. Not long ago Mr. William McKay retired 
from the long-established firm of Messrs. Colnaghi, Mr. 
H. Velten, on his marriage, from Messrs. Obach’s. The 
partners in the amalgamation are Mr. Otto Gutekunst and 
Mr. Gustave Mayer. Mr. Gutekunst has of late been 
closely associated with several of the most important 
transfers of art treasure, and Mr. Mayer has a European 
reputation as an authority on Rembrandt etchings, and 


prints by Durer and other masters. 
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SIR JAMES GUTHRIE, P.R.S.A. 


The Rev. Alexander Whyte, D.D. 
By Sir James Guthrie, P.R.S.A. 1901 
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Walton Bridges. 
By J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 


English Art Collectors.—IlI. 


By R. E. D. SKetchley. 


N_ looking back on Victorian art-collecting, we see 
clearly what those engaged in it could not realise 
the experimental, questing ‘nature of their activity. 

They were the discoverers of the New World of art. Till 
the middle of the nineteenth century the issues facing a 
would-be collector were mainly predetermined by his social 
standing, and bounded by comparatively narrow limits of 
A gallery of Old Masters 
hereditary 


appreciation and knowledge. 
implied travel, or the employment of agents : 
privileges of rank and leisure, very little open to other 
classes. Even when the great development of the manu- 
facturing industries had redistributed wealth, those who by 
this means first won lacked the traditional 
ambition for acquiring Italian paintings and antiques, and 
had no succession of family portraits to maintain. They 
looked naturally to modern painting to give splendour to 
their houses, and modern painting was most conveniently 
and conspicuously displayed in the exhibitions of the Royal 
Academy. The condition of appreciation, whether of 
Renaissance and Eclectic pictures, or of the canvases of 
Royal Academicians, was, be it noted, the imitative 
capacity of art. Compared with this quality of representa- 
tion, decorative qualities and subtleties of expression 
Only a few singular people, such as the 


to power 


hardly counted. 


* Continued from p. 236. 


Prince Consort, were caring before 1850 for the beauty and 
significance of pre-Renaissance painting. As to Oriental 
art, the most daring of Victorian adventurers got no farther 
than Japan. 

The widening scope of choice was first realised by 
collectors of the Leyland type. ‘Their eyes and minds 
were open to the decorative uses of painting, and to its 
concern with the inmost moods of beauty and truth. They 
partly divined the “boundless contiguities” of art, by 
which we, with our far greater opportunities to see and 
study the world-wide manifestation of the creative impulse, 
are increasingly affected. A prominent instance of this 
new catholicity combined with ardent personal taste, and 
one which because of its publicity and permanence may 
usefully be cited, is the collection in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum formed and bequeathed to the nation by 
Constantine Ionides. It much exceeds the range of the 
Leyland or William Graham collections, extending not 
only from Orcagna to Rossetti, Watts and Legros, but 
comprising also splendid flashes of French art from the 
Le Nain brothers to Millet, Courbet, Delacroix, Degas and 
Daumier, and, besides paintings and drawings, prints ; 
among them Rembrandt etchings, Mantegna engravings 
and Liber Studiorum plates. Such a view of the desira- 
bilities of art appears extraordinary even now, when every 


phase represented is an object of eager pursuit. The 
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spirited discernment needed to buy French art of the 
school of 1830, and still more, that of Courbet and Degas, 
over thirty years ago, counts for much in the furtherance 
of art influence. 

So comprehensive an outlook constitutes the lonides 
bequest almost an epitome of choice Victorian collecting. 
First and foremost, its founder is linked with the original 
group of pre-Raphaelite patrons, and also with its succession 
in the activities and appreciations of Mr. Joseph Ruston, 
Mr. Renton, Mr. Frederick Beer, Mr. Rickards 
loved the art of Watts 
Liverpool. 


Lord Battersea, and Mr. William 
Imrie, of Then it has its place in the de- 
velopment of the love of the Primitives, now placed on 
so important a footing 
pictures has kept pace with Morellian art-science. Further 
it suggests the then future appreciation of the Barbizon and 
modern Dutch schools by foreseeing collectors such as Sir 
John Day, Mr. Alexander Young and Mr. Staats Forbes. 
These were fresh ranges to the nineteenthcentury. Suill 
newer, when the lonides collection was formed, and 
remaining, even to-day, peculiar to a few, was the apprecia- 
At that point 


contemporary 


tion of old and quite recent French art. 
Mr. lonides 
collectors. In other directions he made no effort to join 
His taste did not affect the courtly 


forsook the company of 


them. modes of 


eighteenth century French art, in which field so com- 


paratively modest a purchaser would have been over- 


shadowed. For here, supreme and permanent, are the 


Wallace collection, and that begun by Baron Lionel de 


Painted: at Osdocm, cn the shores of the Dead Sea, and 


who so 


by collectors whose choice of 


~a4 
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Rothschild and magnificently continued by his sons, while, 
in extent, at least, the representation of French court 
painting at Hertford House and Halton was, till 1903, 
rivalled by the gallery of Mr. Reginald Vaile. At the 
Vaile sale many of these pictures returned to France. 

If Boucher and Nattier would have been incongruous 
with the spirit of the lonides collection, reasons, probably 
of space, prevented competition with the collectors of 
eighteenth century British portraiture; also greatly repre- 
sented at Hertford House and among the art treasures of 
the house of Rothschild. Sir Charles Tennant had already 
begun his saving activities in a market newly invaded by the 
American millionaire, bringing together dispersed glories 
of hereditary portrait galleries in a stately selection, com- 
bined, as in the similarly formed gallery of Lord Iveagh, 
with noble landscapes. ‘The pictures bought by Sir Charles 
Tennant during the last thirty years of the nineteenth 
century were more than saved from crossing the Atlantic. 
As need not be said, the public shares the delight of them 
with their present owner, Lord Glenconner, who has housed 
a chosen number of his father’s acquisitions in a gallery 
open twice a week. That interesting development of the 
art of possessing art is, however, an event of the present 
century. Return must be made to earlier stages of progress 
and extension. 

Brief allusion has been made to the indiscriminating 
art-purchases of wealthy business men of the manufacturing 
districts during the sixties and seventies. Since in most 


cases nothing individual transpired in the costly process of 
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The Scapegoat. 
By W. Holman-Hunt, O.M. 


at Jerusalem. Exhibited in R.A. of 1856, where it | ewildered public opinion. Artist's price, 450 gs. 


Sir Robert Peel offered £250 fcr it as pendant to a Landseer. Bought by Mr. Windus of Tottenham, the friend and patron of the P.R.B., and passed from his 
collection to that of Sir Cuthbert Quilter. 
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formation, possession, or dispersal of such 
“‘ Manchester” collections, they may, as a 
class, be dismissed as a great opportunity 
for the most part misused. ‘The sudden 
vast demand for new work did more harm 
than good, based as it was—so far as any 
notion of pictures as more than a suit- 
ably expensive furnishing appears—on that 





requirement of illusion which must bar out 
the fuller revelation of art. It may, of 
course, find satisfaction in painting which, 
without glossing exterior reality, makes 
through it an appeal to the imagination, 
but the typical northern manufacturer of 
the period was diverted from this _half- 
appreciation of, say, a Vermeer interior, 
by the inbred amusement in subject of 
the anecdotic kind. The saving grace 
of noble Turners, of here and there a 
Hogarth, Morland, Constable, Troyon, in 


Pret... 


the earlier formed galleries, and later on 
of Orchardsons, Holls, Fred Walkers, re- 
deems, however, the name of some of 





these collections, and provided a profit- 
able issue when the bulk of them came ' ; 
: ; Ballet Scene from ‘‘ Robert le Diable.” 

into a market able to test their preten- (Jonides Collection 

: . , By E. Degas. 

sions. Sales such as the Baron Grant 

and Mendel in the seventies, the Tom 

Taylor, Edward Hermon, William Lee and Bolckow in the The record price of 7,100 gs. paid by Lord Wantage 
eighties and early nineties, mark stages of revaluation. in 1890 for Turner's ‘ Sheerness,’ and the same sum given 
a year later for the master’s ‘ Walton Bridges ’-—together 
with Hogarth’s ‘Calais Gate,’ the outstanding work in 
Mr. Bolckow’s landscape collection, best show the upward 
trend of taste, exemplified in the last twenty years of the 





nineteenth century. It has proved itself fairly regenerate 
in the reversal of original values in the Mappin, Holbrook 
Gaskell and Quilter sales. 

The nineties showed the widening influence of taste and 
knowledge, not only in such judgments, but in many 
instances of very personal choice of contemporary art. 
Mr. Lawrence Hodson, who made his house near Wolver- 
hampton a work of art, Mr. C. T. Harris, Mr. John 
Maddocks, collecting out-of-door pictures by younger men 
of the French and British school, and Mr. Sharpley Bain- 
bridge, in their procedure of direct intercourse with the 





artists, and their preference for special phases of pictorial 
expression, carried on the spirit of the enlightened merchant 
art patrons of the sixties. The little group of Italian and 
British pictures, famous for its Turners, owned by Mr. 
J. E. Taylor, and the early British pictures in the more 
broadly formed collection of Mr. E. M. Denny, are other 
instances of wise picture-choosing at a time when many 


he 


wealthy buyers were tempted to collect too much, losing 
individuality of appreciation in a multitude of generous 
impulses. ‘Thus the sixty-five paintings presented under 
such magnanimous conditions to the nation by Sir Henry 
Tate, “ for the encouragement and development of British 
art, and as a thank-offering for a prosperous business 
career of sixty years,” but confusedly interpret the donor’s 
intention. As at the Tate, so at the Guildhall, in the 
Gassiot collection. Only here and there has the liberal 
and steadfast desire to profit art found its true objective. 





The Little Fortune Teller. 
By Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A. 
(The property of Lord Glenconner. Photo. by the Medici Soctety.) 


Painted in 1777, before the great Marlborough Group, in which the same 
children—Lord Henry and Lady Charlotte Spencer—again appear. 
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Sir Henry Tate was as ready to buy the vaguely done 
‘Disciple’ of Millais as the enchanted truth of his ‘ Ophelia,’ 
a Dendy Sadler as an Orchardson. Mr. Gassiot fought as 


Fire’ of Tohn 


manfully to obtain the ‘Chat round the 
Phillip, for which he paid £3,000 in the dispersal of the 
soundly calculated collection of Sir John Fowler, engineer 
of the Forth Bridge, as he did for his great Constable, 
‘Fording the River,’ obtained before the public sale of 
the desirable Price pictures. The hither-thither spec tacle 
of nineteenth century art, even in the stage most attractive 
to Mr, Gassiot, who preferred Patrick Nasmyth, Clarkson 
Stanfield, and especially Phillip, to any “ modern” painter, 
was enough to bewilder judgments not essentialised by a 
grasp of the functions of art. No wonder contemporary art 
has had to beara reaction of timidity, since the belief of 
the Mendel generation that “in buying modern pictures 
you know what you get” was dispelled by market verdicts 
showing plainly that financially they did not in the least 


know what they had got. 


“IR CHARLES WAKEFIELD, who in 1909 sold his 
many good Birket Foster water-colours and other works 


of the British school, did not long retain his collection of 
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chiefly by modern Dutch artists. 


£29,409. A 
Dutch artist once amusingly characterised the three gifted 


pictures and drawings, 


On June 30 the 115 lots realised fellow 


brothers Maris as “ the beast-y Maris” (William, the youngest, 


in allusion to his animals), “the mad 
(Mathys), and “the 


In the Wakefield sale the former auction 


many pictures of 


Maris” Maris we know” (James) 


maximum tora 


picture by William Maris was more than trebled when 


‘ Feeding Calves’ fetched 3,050 gs. It is an example of 


his late, free-going manner. The realised, curiously 


enough, exceeds any yet paid 


sum 


under the hammer for a 


picture by James Maris. Fantin-Latour’s ‘ Flowers in a 
Vase,’ 1882, jumped from 350 gs. in 1906 to 670 gs., this 


again constituting a “ record.” 


would le SS 


Wakefield 
18738, 


late Mr. Robert Orr, it 


Ste Mr. 
fortunate than 


Elmore’s 


seem, Was 


Sir Charles 


as a pK ture 


buyer. *‘Pompeli, 79 A.D.,’ when offered 


during June in Glasgow, made 35 gs. against a cost of 


650 gs., and David Roberts’ ‘ Tombs of the Caliphs, Cairo,’ 


which cost 280 gs., made but 25 gs. Goodall’s ‘ Subsiding 


of the Nile,’ 1873, fell from 1,450 gs. at the Bolckow sal 


of 1855 to 115 gs. 





Garden ‘Allotments. 


By George Clausen, R.A 
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Master Baby. 
By Sir W. Q. Orchardson, R.A. 


(The property of Mrs. Coutts Michie.) 


N honoured place at the remarkable exhibition brought 
A together by the Royal Scottish Academy in its new 
home is given to Orchardson’s ‘ Master Baby,’ painted in 
1886. Many connoisseurs now hail the picture as one of 
the most beautiful and humanly eloquent groups in the 
whole range of British art. In this connection one is 
reminded of the widespread applicability of the saying, 
When, soon after it was painted, 
provincial 


“ autre fois, autre_mceurs.” 
‘Master Baby’ was seen at an 
exhibition, a public vote was taken as to the best and the 
The great Orchardson “ cantered home ”— 


important 


worst pictures. 
but at the head of the latter 
class! It is greatly to be 
hoped that when, if ever, 
the picture leaves the 
Coutts Michie collection it 
will only be to go into one 
of our National Galleries. 


a 
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HE Scottish National 
Gallery, by the way, 

has recently acquired a 
beautiful study of Orchard- 
son’s ‘(Queen of Swords,’ 
which, indeed, possesses a 
spontaneity and é/an, not 
altoge her captured in the 
more highly finished version 
belonging to the Keiller 
Trustees. Other recent 
additions to the National 


. 
« a 


Gallery of Scotland in- 
clude Cosimo Rosselli’s 
‘St. Catherine of Siena 


delivering the rule to the 
Sisters of the Second Order 
of St. Dominic,’ from the 


Charles Butler collection (Preach Gallery.) 
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(1,250 gs.); a masterly 
study of dead 
William Gow 
presented by Mr. Arthur 


Kay, after being allowed to 


birds by 
Ferguson, 


pass through his sale at a 
paltry 50 gs.; a delightful 
little study by Raeburn of 
‘Harry Raeburn on a grey 
pony,’ the larger version of 
which, then belonging to 
the Earl of Rosebery—or 
must we call him the 
Earl of Midlothian ?—was 
injured in transit to the 
Scottish National 
tion of 1908; and a virile 
and stylistic life-size figure 


Exhibi- 


in stone, ‘Jeune Athlete,’ 
by M. Jean Larrivé. This 
last, by an artist practically 
unknown in this country, 
was one of the “ finds” of 
Mr. MacGillivray when last 
year he went over to Paris in quest of examples of sculpture 
by living French artists for the inauguration of the new 


Sculpture Hall in the Royal Scottish Academy. 


“THE Exhibition at the French Gallery of pictures by 
Johannes Bosboom and William Maris has been 


perpetuated by a well-illustrated catalogue. 


\ R. BENNETT’S Chinese Porcelain, exhibited at the 
1 Gorer Galleries in aid of the National Art-Collec- 
tions Fund, and described on page 218, has been sold for 


about # 300,000. The collection will remain in England. 


Morning Service at Oudenbosch. 


By Johannes Bosboom. 
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GILT AND DECORATED LEATHER WALL HANGING. 
Dutch — Late 17th Century. 
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Panel of Gilt and Decorated Leather. 


Spanish, early 17th century. 


Gilt Leather Rooms. 


By Francis Lenygon. 


T is difficult to-day to realise the immense importance 
in early times of gilt and decorated leather-work as 
applied to wall decoration, for its eclipse during the 

eighteenth century was complete and its manufacture never 
became a national industry in England. Stamped leather 
for decoration lost its importance early in the eighteenth 
century and was superseded by painted ornament on leather, 
which continued in use for a long time for screens. What 
we know of the early history of gilt and decorated leather 
is to a great extent due to the researches of Baron Charles 
Davillier, who traces its introduction into Spain to the 
Moorish conquerors, and through them to the town of 
Ghadames in the Sahara. It is certain that Cordova was 
manufacturing gilded leather in the eleventh century, and 
the monk Theophilus gives a description among minor arts 
of the method of gilding in his Diversarum artium scheduda. 
‘Throughout the middle ages—indeed, down to the middle 
of the seventeenth century—the leather work of Cordova 
enjoyed an immense reputation, and its hangings rivalled 
the Flemish tapestries in importance, as we can see by the 
inventories of princes and other great personages of this 
period. It must be remembered that leather was the most 
SEPTEMBER, IQII. 


universally used decorative material ; it served to cover the 
floor as well as the walls, besides chairs, coffers and beds 
and various small objects. In 1380 Charles V of France 
gave his brother, the Duc d'Orléans, the Hotel de Boheme, 
which contained twenty-four pieces of vermilion leather of 
Aragon, and carpets of Aragon leather “to put on the floor 
in summer.” In 1416 the Duc de Berry had a room of red 
leather ornamented with shields of arms ; and Queen Isabella 
of Bavaria, leather carpets to match the summer hangings 
of one of her rooms. Leather seems to have been preferred 
to other coverings for the wall and floor, especially for 
summer use, and we are reminded of Fougeroux de Bon 
daroy’s * catalogue of its advantages over woollen materials 
in that it can be easily washed with a sponge and does not 
lend itself “ to the multiplication of the insects which in the 


summer infest the capital, and which find in other tapestries 
Spain, with 


ro 


convenient nests for depositing their eggs.” 
Cordova (which still remains the most oriental city in 
Spain) as its centre, had been the first seat of the manu 


facture in Europe, and during its supremacy the craft had 
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Gilt and Decorated Leather Wall Hanging. 


Dutch, late 17th century. 


been regulated and protected by guilds. ‘The ordenancas de 
Sevilla * give us some curious details of these restrictions. 
No artisan was permitted to open a shop unless he could 
design a drocado and manufacture it “according to the 
rules.” No one was permitted to use “ improper” ¢ skins 
for any “guadamecil,” or for cushions or for altar frontals, 
under pain of various penalties for the first, second and 
third offence. 

A Spanish writer of the sixteenth century, de Morales, 
paints a pleasant picture of the prosperity of the Cordova 
of his day, where the gilt, wrought, and painted leather was 
hung out on tables in the sun to dry, “and the streets thus 
emblazoned with so much colour and splendour present a 


* June 17, 1502. 
+ ‘‘ Borra,” that is of *‘ une jeune brebis dont la peau n'étant pas encore formée 


o'avait pas la force suffisante.”’ Davillier. 





vivid picture to the eye.” Exposure 
to the sun seems to have been still 
part of the process in the eighteenth 
century, for Fougeroux de Bondaroy 
described the French workmen as 
carrying their leathers out into the 
gardens and exposing them to the 
open air and sunlight. As a natural 
consequence of the fame of Cordovan 
leather, de Morales tells us all kinds 
of leather, no matter where they were 
prepared, were known under the name 
of “Cordovanes.” Large quantities 
were exported to the Spanish Colonies 
in America at this date, and a petition 
was addressed to the Cortes in 1532 
to prohibit the export of certain 
articles, including “Cordovanes,” to 
prevent their getting dear* in Spain. 
Towards the close of the seventeenth 
century the industry lost its unique 
importance in Spain, owing to the 
competition of other countries, and 
had probably completely ceased at 
the close of the eighteenth century. t 
The panel illustrated on p. 281, with 
its conventional scrolling design, 1s 
Spanish work of the seventeenth 
century, and was probably originally 
an altar frontal. 

In Flanders the Renaissance gave 
a strong impetus to the design of 
gilt leather, and the specimens, such 
as the seventeenth century hanging 
formerly at Sutton Place (of which a 
coloured illustration is given) show 
its later characteristics. A more 
elaborate hanging of the Renaissance 
type of design must have been pos- 
sessed by the painter Rubens, for 
“in a picture representing Rubens’ 
drawing-room in the National Gallery 
at Stockhelm (about 1622) the walls 
are hung with green leather in which 
the design, chimeras and children, 
grouped round vases and _ pillars, is 
in gold.” t The vogue for these hangings even outside 
Flanders is proved by French inventories of the second 
half of the seventeenth century, such as Fouquet’s, who 
had in 1661 at his Chateau de Vaux “a rich hanging 
of tapestry of cuir doré from Flanders, consisting of 
eight pieces”; and there was a shop in Paris in the 
Rue St. Denis where Flemish and Dutch leathers were 
sold. The French, according to Fougeroux de Bondaroy, 
had a pronounced liking for the leathers of the Low 
Countries, and it was not possible § to find a sale for French 
hangings “ unless they were passed off as having been made in 
one or other of those provinces ; and this was frequently done 


* Davillier. 

+ Except at Barcelona. 

+ Dutch and Flemish Furniture. "Esther Singleton. 
‘ 
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by our manufacturers.” In Flanders 
the great centres for the manufacture 
were Lille, Brussels, Antwerp, and 
Mechlin; while the Dutch industry 
which rose in importance as the 
Flemish declined and was later in 
date, was centred at Amsterdam and 
The Hague. Not only did the Dutch 
export their wares largely—just as 
Spain had done in the days of her 
greatness— but their richer bourgeoisie 
provided a constant demand, and it 
became the custom of every burgo- 
master to have a gilt leather room in 
his house.* He was possibly influ- 
enced not only by its decorative but 
its sanitary qualities, for the extremes 
of cleanliness of the Dutch have been 
the theme of every traveller. ‘The 
standard of luxury among the Dutch 
middle-class was far higher than in 
England at the same date. ‘The first 
half of the seventeenth century was 
to Holland what the Elizabethan 
period was to England, an era of 
maritime enterprise and expansion, 
and commercial prosperity, accom- 
panied with a marked increase in 
the well-being of the middle classes. 
““Whatsoever their estates be, their 
houses must be fair,” writes Owen 
Feltham ; and another traveller tells 
us that: “ Their interior decorations 
are far more costly than ours, not 
only in hangings and ornaments, but 
in pictures, which are found even in 
the poorer houses.” 

lowards the middle of the 
eighteenth century the rooms in 
Holland were still hung with gilt leather when paper 
hangings were taking its place in England. “They 
have not come into the taste of paper in their houses,” 
writes Mrs. Calderwood in 1756,t “the guilt leather 
or silk, or tapestry is the only thing used.” Not many 
years later another traveller remarks on the Dutch wall 
hangings of coarse cloth, gilt leather and arras. “ These 
hangings remain from generation to generation, till it is 
scarce to be known whether they are cloth, leather, or 
tapestry.” f 

The design of Dutch work is in marked divergence 
from the more formal patterns of Spanish specimens, and 
shows the more free and realistic treatment of flowers, such 
as tulips and carnations, which becomes the leading 
characteristic of Dutch work from about the middle of the 


* A Dutch inventory of the year 1689 of the goods of Dirck van Kessel and 
Chrestina de Ridder, contains : 

* 448 sheets and one-half of gold leather being white and gold. 

** The pine-apple with colours, 44 sheets. 

** 61 sheets, the unicorn, green and gold. 

** 80 sheets of gold leather. 42 ditto. 

Quoted in Dutch and Flemish Furniture by Esther Singleton 

t Letters and Journals of Mrs. Calderwood from England, Holland and t 

Low Countrics, 1756. 


t The Present State of Holland, 176s. 





Gilt and Decorated Leather Wall Hanging. 


French, late 17th century. 


seventeenth century to the second half of the eighteenth, 
and reflects the Dutch passion for gardening and their 
peculiar talent for flower-pictures. In many cases the 
French influence can be traced as in the piece illustrated 
(p. 282); the domed and tasselled canopy is a well-known 
French motif, while the drawing of the ornament, and in 
especial of the winged figure blowing the horn, are Dutch 
in style. The influence of China is visible in the wall 
hangings of about the same date, of which a coloured 
illustration is given—an interesting example of the Chinese 
taste to which the Dutch from their relations with the East 
were strongly addicted. The cost of designs was apparently 
a high one, for William van Heuvel, citizen of Amsterdam, 
demands and obtains in 1658 protection for his designs 
which had been counterfeited by other manufacturers, the 
cost of the designs and engraved copper plates varying 
from 600 to 1,000 florins. At the same time manufacturers 
at Dordrecht and at The Hague were granted patents for 
the same purpose. 

It was from the Netherlands that the use and 
manufacture of gilt leather travelled to England; but 
England, though willing to import the Dutch or Flemish 
products, never seems to have taken up the manufacture 
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Gilt and Decorated Leather Wall Hanging. 


Italian, middle of 17th century. 


very heartily, though it is recorded that in 1638 a man 
named Christopher took out a patent for enamelling and 
gilding leather for wall decoration. It was at the 
Restoration that Dutch influence upon our decorative arts 
became paramount, and not, as is popularly supposed, at 
the accession of the Dutch William; and the vogue of 
gilt leather was only one symptom of the wide-reaching 
change. It is unfortunate that in inventories and literature 
of the late seventeenth and early eighteenth century, in no 
case is mention made of the country of origin of the 
hanging, and when Pepys tells us that the gilt leather in his 





dining-room was “very handsome” * we do 
not know if it was of English or foreign manu- 
facture. About this date, there was a short- 
lived vogue for covering chairs with gilt leather 
coverings; but for such a purpose they were 
far from suitable, as the necessary wear and 
tear destroyed the lacquered and painted surface. 
As an interesting survival of wall decoration o1 
the Restoration period may be mentioned the 
gilt leather in the dining-room at Ham House, 
which we know from the 1679 inventory was 
hanging on the walls at that date ; while Dyrham 
Park still has its “ Gilt Leather Parlour,” which 
is noted in the inventory of 1710. Gilt leather 
hangings were stowed away in “ye lumber 
room” at Toddington Manor, in Bedfordshire, 
in 1719. T 

France, like England, owes its gilt leather 
manufacture to the Low Countries, and accord- 
ing to Mezeray, its introduction was due to 
Henri IV, who set up manufactories in the 
Faubourgs of St. Honoré and Saint Jacques. 
In 1558, payment is made to a certain Jacques 
Fourcault, dereur sur cuir for a tente de chambre 
of silvered sheepskin, ornamented with figures, 
for the King’s room at Monceaux.~{ The 
author of the Zizve Commode (1691)§ tells us 
that the shops of the leather workers were 
situated near the Porte Saint Antoine. Flemish 
leather work was also to be obtained in the 
capital from a shop in the Rue Saint Denis 
pres le Sellette, for the French, not content 
with their own manufactures, imported decorated 
leathers from Spain and Flanders to a large 
extent. Rooms of gilt leather do not appear 
so frequently in inventories after the first years 
of the eighteenth century ; indeed, other lighter 
forms of mural decoration were more in harmony 
with French furniture of about 1715 onwards ; 
and the establishment of the manufacture of 
tapestries in France gave a serious blow to gilt 
leather hangings. In the latter part of the 
eighteenth century Fougeroux de Bondaroy 
could only find two or three practitioners of the 
art. Like other arts and industries in France 
at that time, gilt leather work suffered from an 
attempt at economy, and the acme of absurdity 
is reached when this author proposes retrench- 
ment in this manufacture by the suppression of 
gilding, and the substitution of linen for leather. 
French leather work shows the well-known 
features of the consistent styles of that country; under 
Louis XIV the design was often architectural, or, like the 
illustration on p. 283, closely resembles designs for textiles 
of that period. 

Of the manufacture of gilt leather in Italy, we know 


* 1660 “ This morning my dining-room was finished with green serge hanging 
and gilt leather, which is very handsome.’ 

The 1699 estimate for the furnishing of Hampton Court gives the price of gilt 
leather hangings per skin. ‘‘ 87 skins of fine gilt leather to hang a room at 5s.” 

+ Add. MSS. 2226.2 pp. 9-14. 

t Comtes des despenses de Catherine de Medicis (quoted by Havard, Dictionnaire 
de lf Ameublement. 

§ Quoted by Davillier. 
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considerably less than of that of France and the Low 
Countries. Fioravanti in his Sfecchio universale* relates 
that “all important people are now interested in the work, 
and it is the height of fashion in Rome, Naples and Bologna.” 
Montaigne, whose diary describes very minutely some of 
the principal cities of Italyt mentions that at Rome 
rooms are ordinarily somewhat better furnished than in 
Paris, especially as they have a great deal of gilt leather 
with which the walls of apartments of a certain grade are 
hung; and a traveller in Italy in the first years of the 
eighteenth century } notices the gilt leather hangings 
in all the houses of the nobility and wealthy citizens of 
Venice. At Venice, where the art of gilding was brought 
to a high state of perfection, it was natural that fine gilt 
leather work should be produced ; and it may be generally 


said, both of the products of Venice and of the other 


Missor H vag fifa The H 


Rembrandt’s 


IGHTLY characterised as “ an extraordinary report ” 
is that published as having come from America, to 
the effect that when “a thick coat of opaque 

varnish” was removed from ‘The Mill,’ after it left the 


National Gallery, there was revealed the signature of 


Hercules Seghers or Segers. In like way it would be 
“ extraordinary” were the signature of Blake to be dis- 
covered on Turner's ‘Calais Pier’ ; yet not on such evidence 
could we believe that the artist-seer conceived and painted 
that great picture as we now have it. The facts, so far 
as they are known at the time of writing, may briefly be 
set down. On Lord Lansdowne receiving from the then 
anonymous purchaser, through a firm of solicitors, the 
£100,000 agreed as the purchase price, ‘The Mill’ went 
from the National Gallery to the Kaiser-Friedrich Museum, 
Berlin. ‘There it was cleaned by Professor Hauser, a man 
of world-wide repute, under the supervision of Dr. Bode. 
Interviewed thereafter on the subject, Dr. Bode declared that 
‘The Mill’ is “indisputably a first-class Rembrandt 

I have again studied the picture carefully while it was here, 
and its beauties were never so convincingly evident as 
now, after the most successful cleansing. Rembrandt's 
* Mill’ has nothing incommon with De Gelder’s landscapes.” 
The last words have to do with a theory advanced by 
Professor von Seidlitz, of Dresden, that ‘The Mill’ is by 
one of the most gifted of the Leyden master’s pupils. 
When the rumour from America first gained publicity it 
was stated that the signature of Seghers is “so clear that 
it shows distinctly in a photograph that was taken.” On 
the other hand, a well-informed correspondent, writing in 
the Atheneum, states that he carefully examined the only 
photograph of the picture in London, taken in Paris 
immediately after it had been cleaned in Berlin, and that 
no signature or monogram can be detected. Ile suggests 


Italian centres, that their designs are identical with those 
of their textiles. The illustration (p. 284) of Italian 
(probably Venetian) gilt and painted leather, with its 
elaborate pineapple pattern, is reminiscent of the damasks 
of the period. 

During the seventeenth century, the trade in stamped 
leather yielded about one hundred ducats annually to the 
State, while there were at least seventy-one shops engeg« 
in the business. The makers of “ Cuoridoro” in this golden 
age formed a branch of the Guild of Painters, but the 
succeeding century was one of rapid decay and the seventy- 
one shops were reduced to four. Like the other artistic 
fabrics of Venice, such as weaving, it suffered from the 
depression and impoverishment subsequent upon the decline 
of her commerce, a decline which naturally affected an 


expensive and luxurious commodity such as gilt leather. 


* They were able, however, t lertake i ya tract for 


es which were “splendidly executed Institut fi: tener rp 


‘Mill.’ 


that somewhere in America there ts another ‘ Mill,’ loosely 
attributed to Rembrandt, which may recently have been 
cleaned, and the signature, authentic or otherwise, of 
Seghers found. Here, possibly, is the key to the report, 
for the signature of Seghers is said to have been found 
on a picture belonging to Mr. H. C. Frick. Further 
‘ disclosures,” however, are promised in the future. The 
evidence then brought forward is sure to receive critical 
attention. 

Apart from questions of immediately provable fact, 
connoisseurs agree as to ‘ The Mill’ in its essence being one 
of the noblest of Rembrandt's landscapes. ‘Technically it 
is marked by a combination of delicacy and breadth such 
as none but Rembrandt could have achieved—emphatically 
not Seghers, who, fine artist though he was, ranks in 
certain respects with the Primitives. It is to be noted that 
Dr. Bode, who on the strength of a signed landscipe by 
Seghers in the Berlin Museum, took from Rembrandt and 
re-attributed to Seghers the rocky landscape presented in 
1839 to the Uffizi Gallery by the Baroness Mary Hatfield 
Cosway, hails ‘The Mill’ as a glorious expression of the 
genius of the greatest artist of Holland. Several red 
herrings have been dragged across the trail. For instance, 
there has been cited the adverse criticism on ‘ Rembrandt's 
Mill’ which appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine, October, 
1839, the writer of which turns out to be the Rev. John 
Eagles. The ‘ Rembrandt's Mill’ exhibited at the British 
Institution in 1839 was, however, a picture owned by Sir 
Samuel Scott, not by Lord Lansdowne, whose ‘ Mill’ was 
at the British Institution in 1815. ‘Those who are familiar 
with and reverence the paintings and etchings of Rembrandt, 
may await with confidence the issue of the “ extra- 
ordinary report” to which it seemed necessary here to 
allude. 
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Writing Table of Walnut Veneer at Boughton. 


Interiors of English Mansions. 


Boughton. 


By M. Jourdain. 


O those interested in the decorative arts in England 
at the close of the seventeenth century, Boughton 
in Northamptonshire, or rather the portion built at 

that period, affords a most interesting study, while the 
earlier buildings and decorations which remain serve to 
illustrate the transition in style. The estate had passed 
into the possession of the Montagu family in 1528: the 


great lawyer, Sir Edward,* who, after acting as one of the 
executors of the will of Henry VIII, fell into disgrace 
through drawing up Edward VI’s will naming Lady Jane 
Grey as the King’s successor, died at Boughton in 1556. 
Some traces of his house remain, but of the older existing 


* From the younger sons of his son, a second Sir Edward, are descended the 


Earls of Sandwich and Dukes of Manchester 
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Chimneypiece at Boughton, the upper part of the early 17th century, and the lower, late 17th century 
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Chimneypiece at Boughton, with Family Tree of the Montagus. 





William and Mary 


State Room at Boughton 
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Armchair: ‘emp. Charles II. 
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portions most were built in early Stuart times by the first 
Lord Montagu of Boughton, who died in 1644. Edward, 
the second Lord Montagu, was prominent at the Restora- 
tion, when his elder son (another Edward) was appointed 
Master of the Horse to Catherine of Braganza. His younger 
son, Ralph, who at an early age seems to have realised 
the advantage of important surroundings as a means of 
advancement, makes a frequent appearance in contemporary 
literature. When on an embassy to France in 1669, * his 
Publick Entry was so Magnificent that it has scarce ever 
been equalled,” and his coaches and chariots were “as 
costly as art and workmen could contrive.” Royal influence 
in the reign of Charles 1I was often obtained through the 
favours of the fair, and from Grammont's description of 
Ralph Montagu—‘* Peu dangereux pour sa figure, mais fort 
a craindre par son assiduité, par l’adresse de son esprit et 


par d'autres talens”——-he no doubt used his talents with 
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Armchair : late 17th century. 


good effect. Judging from his portraits, it would appear 
that he modelled himself on the Grand Monarque to whose 
Court he was again sent as ambassador in 1676 and in the 
following year, and this may account for the French taste 
he afterwards displayed in building. His wealth after his 
father’s death in 1683 was great, but was largely increased 
when “he contracted the habit of marrying widows”—as 
the brief history of the Montagus of Boughton tells us. 
The first was the widow of the last Earl of Northumberland 
and co-heiress of the last Earl of Southampton ; the second, 
the eccentric and immensely wealthy widow of the Duke of 
Albemarle, said to have been so determined only to marry 
royalty that Ralph (Earl of Montagu, as he then was) was 
compelled to woo her disguised as the Emperor of China. 
Early in the reign of James II, whom he had described 
as “a wilful fool,” Ralph had to retire to France, but he 


was afterwards permitted to return to England and very 
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Walnut Chair, with Oval Back: late 17th century. 


favourably received by the King. He assisted in placing 
William and Mary on the throne, and consequently reaped 
many rewards. In the reign of Queen Anne, through the 
all-powerful influence of the Duchess of Marlborough, whose 
daughter his son had married, he was raised to a Dukedom. 

Of the two houses he built in London, both on the site 
where the British Museum now stands, some records exist ; 
the first, which was burned down in 1686, was designed by 
Richard Hooke “ after the French Pavilion way,” while the 
second, Montagu House, was aiso “in the French manner,” 
and “ The architecture was conducted by Monsieur Pouget,” 
and “ Monsieur La Fausse and Monsieur Rousseau and 
Baptist * expressed the excellence of their art.” So far no 
records prove the designer of Boughton. The aim at 


* I.e. De la Fosse, Rousseau, Monnoyer, and Puget. 


JOURNAL. 


Hampton'Court (which Boughton in some respects suggests) 
and at many other contemporary great houses was to imitate 
Versailles, but no other building in England has, to the 
same extent, caught the foreign style ; indeed, the exterior 
of Boughton resembles a contemporary French chateau. 
In all probability Puget was responsible for this, as well as 
for the second Montagu House in London. ‘The date of 
the building of Boughton must have been after Ralph 
Montagu’s return from Paris, where he was in 1683, and 
before he entertained King William and his Court for a 
fortnight in 1694 with great magnificence. Although the 
style of Louis XIV predominates in the exterior, the interior 
work is essentially English, which is strange, considering 
Duke Ralph’s French bias. His cousin, the first Duke of 
Manchester, who succeeded him as ambassador to Paris, 
not only imported furniture, but some of the English work 
of his period preserved at Kimbolton shows designs in the 
formal and stately manner of Versailles. At Boughton 
there are only a few French mirrors and a fine Gesso table 
which, as it bears the cypher and ducal coronet, must have 
become his property after he attained that dignity. 

The painted ceilings are said to be by Verrio, who 
imitated the decorative glories of Versailles; but painted 
ceilings were so frequent at this period in this country that 
they may be regarded as typical of English as well as of 
French taste. Whether any proof exists that Verrio is 
responsible for the Boughton ceilings the writer is not 
aware, but the work is so entirely different to that at the 
neighbouring Burghley and at numerous other houses where 
Verrio undoubtedly worked that it is more than probable 
that De la Fosse was the artist employed ; the mistake may 
have arisen from the fact that Verrio was employed at the 
first Montagu House in London. 

It is not, however, the quantity or the richness ot its 
contents which constitute the peculiar charm of Boughton, 
but the fact that—at all events, so far as the State apart- 
ments are concerned—it remains to-day almost exactly as 
when Duke Ralph died in 1708. His successor, Duke 
John, made but few interior changes, and only some decora- 
tive heraldry, the alteration of a few mantelpieces and of a 
staircase, mark his long occupation. He, however, laid out 
the grounds and built the many miles of avenues, and is 
remembered as “ The Planter.” After the death of Duke 
John, without male heirs, the estates passed to the Brudenells, 
and eventually to the Dukes of Buccleuch, since when 
Boughton has only been an additional and, comparatively 
speaking, unimportant residence, so that it has escaped the 
continued alterations which must have been necessary had 
it continued the principal seat. 

The illustration on p. 287 is a mantelpiece in a room in the 
Jacobean portion of the house, the upper part (except for 
the side supports, which are more recent) is an interesting 
example of the Flemish style then prevalent; while the 
marble mouldings surrounding the opening are of about 
1690, as is also the mirror; but the shelf, and the corner 
pieces and the arms and crest encircled bythe garter date from 
about 1740. A mantelpiece somewhat similar in style and 
evidently altered about the same period is seen in the next 
illustration, but in this the upper part is decorated with the 
family tree, a not unusual form of decoration towards the 
middle of the eighteenth century. It was this example, as 
well as the succession of coats of arms in the smoking hall and 
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on one of the staircases, which provoked Walpole’s exclama- 
tion, that “there was nothing but pedigrees all around me.” 

The remaining illustrations show English work of the 
William and Mary period; the State room (p. 289) will 
serve as typical of each of these; in every case the 
panelling is of similar shape and section ; in some it is of 
oak waxed the natural colour, the others being painted with 
that particular shade of drab which was then frequent, 
though few examples survive. As was then customary with 
painted work, imitations of carved enrichments are stencilled 
on cornices and mouldings, giving a richness to the scheme 
of decoration. The drab colour, like the waxed oak, is an 
excellent background for pictures, and harmonises well with 
the painted ceilings. Nearly all of the rooms in the 
State apartments are hung on two sides with tapestries ; 
these were probably acquired by Duke Ralph, as there would 
not appear to have been any spaces in the old house large 
enough to take them, but at the same time they could not 
have been made specially for their present positions, as the 
Mortlake factory (whose mark many bear) had for some 
years ceased to produce such work. 

In each State room the opening of the fireplace is 
surrounded by the heavy marble moulding of bolection 
section, which from the middle of the seventeenth century 
had been almost universal. In some cases the fine brass 





Marquetry Table temp. William and Mary 


fire-dogs have also been preserved, and the fire-backs, which 
date from about 1740, show the ducal coronet and arms 
The large flower painting by Monnoyer which is illustrated 
on the chimney-breast, and the long mirror below of Vauxhall 
plate are in the style which was in vogue at the close of the 
century. The absence of any carvings by Gibbons or his 
imitators is noticeable, but considering the taste of Duke 
Ralph, this may be accounted for by the fact that nothing 
quite corresponding with them is found in French houses 
of this period. The bill paid for glass must have been 
enormous, as in addition to the mirrors over each mantel 
and the hanging mirrors, the large windows are each glazed 
with bevelled plates from the Duke of Buckingham’s factory 
at Vauxhall. 

A noticeable feature in each of the State rooms is the 
comparatively few pieces of furniture they contain; yet, 
according to the fashion of the day, they were completely 
furnished. It is our views as to what is necessary which 
have changed. The fine wing chair shown on p. 290 dates 
from the early part of the reign of Charles II. The arm- 
chair with wide cane-work (p. 291) is also a type generally 
associated with that period, but the workmanship and better 
finish prove it to be of the end of the seventeenth century 
The oval back chair (p. 292) is more unusual, and from the 


number of this pattern which are still at Boughton they 
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were apparently used as dining chairs ; the backs and seats 
are caned and covered with leather, and probably both are 
original of the period. 

The various types of chairs which have been selected 
are charming examples of those used in great houses at the 
close of the seventeenth century. The coverings also are 
of interest. In the chairs on p. 293 are seen a loose cover 
of Italian velvet and needlework upholstery of a rather 
elaborate French pattern. In the two chairs on p. 294 
the more simple leaf-scroll design is obviously the work 
of the ladies of the house. The whole collection of furni- 
ture is of the greatest interest, and yet there is hardly one 
feature which is peculiar to the examples at Boughton. 
The same style of marquetry and inlay, the same detail of 
design in the legs, in the stretchers, in the shape of the 
arms and the general outline corresponds with specimens 
found elsewhere. The inlaid writing table (p. 286) is very 
similar to the one in Kensington Palace, while the other 
two tables (pp. 295 and 296) so closely resemble other 
well-known examples that one cannot but imagine that some 
enterprising tradesman (like Chippendale some fifty or sixty 
years later) supplied the demand; but the only craftsmen 
of about this period whose names are recorded are 


Walnut Veneered Table: ¢m/. William and Mary. 


Sympson, who worked for Pepys and who made the book 
cases now at Magdalene College which still contain his 
library, arranged as Pepys bequeathed it, and Gerreit or 
Garrett Johnson. The latter made a cabinet for Queen 
Mary's rooms at Hampton Court, which the extant bill 
shows was an expensive piece of cabinet-making, and in 
1695 supplied John Hervey, first Earl of Bristol, with “a 
black sett of glass, table and stands,’ and with “ other 


glasses over the chimneys,” for which he charged £70. 


The table with an incised lacquer top (p. 298) is of 


particular interest, as this top is formed out of one of 
those miniature Oriental screens occasionally to be met 
with, though seldom at such an early date. The stand of 
the table is English work of the William and Mary period, 
decorated with an obviously English interpretation of 
Chinese ornament. A mirror hanging above this table 
is composed by the same ingenious method, its frame 
being covered with pieces of the folds of another miniature 
incised lacquered screen. This framework is about six 
inches wide and is of the usual rounded shape, the 
lacquered panels being cut very thin to allow them to 
be bent to the curve. The frame is surmounted by a 
flat pediment as is often found above the marquetry 
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mirrors of this date; and on this in embossed silver is 
placed the coronet and cypher of Duke Ralph. These two 
pieces are the only examples of contemporary lacquered 
work which the house contains, which considering the 
fashion then existing is somewhat curious ; it may, however, 
be accounted for by the fact that lacquer had not then 
been adopted for furniture in France to the same extent 
as in this country. ‘The curious chair with X-shaped frame- 
work is at first difficult to understand (p. 297). Inspection, 
however, proves that its origin is a stool made about 1660, 
while the half-round framing which now forms the back was 
added in the reign of William and Mary. The chair is 


trimmed with the full tasselled fringe usual in the reign of 


Charles II, which is also found in the reign of William and 
Mary. ‘The chair which accompanies this—still with its 
original covering, though frayed, of French figured silk— 


Lacquer Table at Boughton: ‘ems. William and Mary. 


shows how little, it at all, the design of furniture has 
improved during the past two hundred years; but the 
point which cannot but strike any observer when exam- 
ining these and other fine examples of this date is the 
extraordinary quality of the workmanship. Dutch styles 
had predominated at an earlier date, and the influences 
of Holland are still apparent upon the designs of our 
furniture. Formerly quantities of furniture had come to 
us from Holland, and it is probable the styles of upholstery 
were very much influenced by that country; but by the 
advent of King William the importation had practically 
ceased. Every one of the pieces which are shown in the 
illustrations accompanying this article are of English manu- 
facture, and in no country, either at this or at any other 
date, are finer examples of craftsmanship or of more care- 
fully selected timber and veneers to be found. 
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Tapestry Weaving 


By W. G. 


N the beginning of the seventeenth century, tapestry 
weaving in this country was practised only in a few 
isolated and obscure workshops, one of which, as we 

have seen, was capable of producing tapestries of a high 
degree of technical excellence. Nineteen years later, there 
was called into existence a splendidly equipped national 
establishment, from which emanated the finest hangings 
that The this 
standard of craftsmanship, designs, and materials, together 


made at period. maintenance of high 
with unparalleled activity on the part of the weavers in the 
manufactory, soon raised it into the proud position of 
As the 


ecclesiastical embroideries in the thirteenth century were 


having no serious rival in the world. English 
superior to those made on the Continent, so, for a long 
period in the seventeenth, the tapestries woven in this 


country surpassed those made in the Netherlands, France, 


(Garde Meuble, Paris.) 


in England.—III.* 


Thomson. 


or Italy. More than any other people, the English have 
been slow to appreciate the wonderful beauty of Mortlake 
tapestries. The prevailing creed of our native critics 
thirty years ago, was that no tapestry in a later style than 
that of the beginning of the sixteenth century could be 
anything else than pictorial and meretricious, and it was 
single word of praise for 


On the 


almost impossible to obtain a 
the masterpieces of our national manufactory. 
Continent, these were always regarded with admiration, 
and now, in England, with the development of a more 
catholic taste in matters artistic, Mortlake tapestries are 
beginning to receive the studious and sympathetic apprecia- 
tion they deserve, were if only for their splendid decorative 
quality and unequalled technical achievements. 

It is true that the finest productions of the Mortlake 
ateliers were due to the importation of foreign master 
weavers, but it must not be forgotten that almost every 


tapestry manufactory of note originated in the installation 





Christ's Charge to Peter. 


Mortlake Tapestry : ‘/. Charles I 
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of a band of highly-trained weavers from one or other of 
the tapestry-producing towns of the Low Countries. ‘The 
successful début of an establishment conducted by Flemish 
immigrants under royal patronage in France was responsible 
for the appearance of the Flemish master weavers at Mort- 
lake. There were many tapestry manufactories in France 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century, but nearly all 
of these—the exception being the ateliers of La Marche 
produced tapestry by the high or upright loom—as it is 
done at the present day in the Gobelins. This method 
generally gives slow but excellent results. But there is also 
another method, that of the horizontal loom or dasse disse— 
which may be studied any day at Beauvais. Whilst the 
latter generally requires less artistic knowledge on the part 
of the weaver, and the same quantity of tapestry can be 
made in two-thirds of the time it would occupy by the 
upright loom method, yet a very skilful weaver can produce, 
by its agency, tapestries every whit as excellent. The 
advantages secured by the horizontal loom method, induced 
King Henry 1V of France, to attempt its introduction into 
Paris and provincial France. In 1607, he procured Marc 
de Comans and Francois de la Planche with a number of 
expert weavers from the Low Countries, where the horizontal 
loom was almost universally used at that period, and settled 
them in the district of St. Marceau, Paris. ‘They undertook 
to set up no less than eighty horizontal looms, sixty being 
in Paris, and twenty in provincial towns. The great success 
of this undertaking in the early stages of its history was 
reported to King James I of England, and so impressed 
him that he resolved to attempt a somewhat similar 
experiment in this country. It is possible that in this 
decision he may have been influenced by the Prince of 
Wales and the Duke (then Marquis) of Buckingham, who 
took a most active part in stimulating the manufactory 
after its installation, and perhaps also by Sir Francis 
Crane. 

The first step was to obtain accurate information of the 
procedure by which the French ateliers were called into 
being, so a copy of the original contract between King 
Henry IV and the master weavers, De Comans and De la 
Planche, was procured by King James to serve as a model. 
This document, or a précis of it, was laid before a 
commission, who adopted its terms, practically ev masse, 
in drawing up a report on the proper means to set up 
a manufactory of tapestries in this country. In two 
important particulars only did the constitution of the 
establishments differ; the French ateliers were restricted 
to the horizontal loom method of production, while the 
English workshops could utilize either horizontal or 
upright looms, and were empowered to manufacture every 
kind of tapestry, a distinction which may have played an 
important part in the rapid development of the Mortlake 
works. The second difference lay in the control of the 
workshops. ‘The Parisian ateliers were under the direction 
of De Comans and De la Planche, both practical weavers— 
those at Mortlake were under the management of a private 
gentleman—while both were under royal patronage. 

In 1619, the commission appointed to consider the 
project first came together, and one of its first acts was the 
appointment of a patentee, director, or undertaker of the 
manufactory. This was Sir Francis Crane, the last lay 
Chancellor of the order of the Garter, a man of great 
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culture, good business ability, and a prominent member of 
the Court. The conditions of his contract bound him to 
provide all the necessary buildings in which the work 
would be carried on, and to pay all the expenses incidental 
to setting up the works. ‘To compensate for this initial 
outlay, the King accorded him the privilege of conferring 
our appointments, which meant a considerable sum of 
money. Protection from competition was given by a 
warrant conferring on the manufactory a monopoly of 
making all sorts of tapestries for twenty-one years, but to 
this, there was a very significant reservation: where work- 
shops already existed, they would be allowed to continue 
their work provided that they made representations to the 
commissioners within six months. ‘To give Sir Francis 
an advantage over existing workshops, all the tapestries 
made by him at Mortlake were to be free from all duties 
for a certain number of years. He also undertook to train 
orphan boys as apprentices for the term of seven years. 
These were to be selected from the city hospitals, their 
boarding expenses were to be paid by the municipal 
authorities, and their apprenticeship was to be carried out 
in rooms appointed for that purpose in the city. ‘There is 
no known record of this part of the contract 
fulfilled. Crane undertook to furnish the entire stock of 
materials necessary to begin work when the weavers arrived ; 
and finally, it was recommended that such of the master 
naturalised upon his 


being 


weavers as came over, might be 
application. 

The site for the manufactory was found at Mortlake, 
in Surrey, and the buildings were soon ready. ‘They were 
situated where Queen’s Head Court or Passage now stands, 
and some years afterwards, when a designer formed an 
important adjunct to the manufactory, a house, called the 
‘“* Limner’s House,” was built for him on the opposite side 
of High Street, in what is now called Victoria Terrace. 
In 1794 this was still standing. Little or no difficulty, 
apparently, was encountered in procuring capable weavers, 
if one may judge by the short time occupied in bringing 


so many of them to England. With all their stringent 
pretautions to prevent emigration, the Netherlandish 


authorities were quite unaware of the departure of many 
of their best tapestry weavers. Their only warning came 
from the Archduke’s agent in London, who stated that the 
enterprise of King James would prove ruinous to the 
prosperity of the industry in the Netherlands, as no less 
than fifty Flemish tapestry weavers had arrived in England 
in 1620. 

To the village of Mortlake in 1620, came this band ot 
fifty weavers with their wives and families and kith and kin. 
Bright though their prospects seemed, and though prosperity 
attended them for more than twenty years, they were 
destined to endure, when some of them were in old age, 
a long struggle with adversity, that called out all the grim 
doggedness of a race which had battled with the sea for 
possession of its homesteads, and with the Spaniard for the 
preservation of its religious independence. At Mortlake, 
due provision was made for the religious requirements of 
the emigrants. The Archbishop of Canterbury authorised 
their ministers to conduct services, and administer the holy 
sacrament in the parish church of Mortlake, when it was 
convenient, or in lieu of that, to hold services in the house 
of Sir Francis Crane, or any other convenient place. 
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This congregation included some of the most expert 
weavers of the Netherlands. ‘The chief was Philip de 
Maecht, who was styled “overseer and director of the 
tapissiers.” Originally tapissiers in Brussels, his family had 
emigrated to Middelburg in Zeeland, and in the town hall 
there one may see at the present day a set of fine tapestries 
representing the naval victories of the Dutch over the 
Spanish. These were woven by Jan de Maecht, brother to 
Philip. The latter went from Middelburg to work in the 
atelier of De Comans in Paris, where he became principal 
weaver, and many of the finest tapestries there produced 
bear his monogram. By what inducement he was persuaded 
to leave Paris for Mortlake we know not, but he was 
director of the tapissiers there when the first tapestry was 
woven on the loom. With him there came to Mortlake his 
brother Lawrence, who, however, returned to Middelburg 
after a brief sojourn here. David and William, presumably 
sons of Philip, married ladies possessing English surnames 
at Mortlake, where a son was born to David in 1627. 
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Philip was dead before 1655, but his wife Jannekin survived 
him. Under the control of De Maecht worked Louis 
Vermoulen, probably of Brussels, whose speciality was the 
weaving of faces, and Peter de Craight, who worked the 
naked figures. Paul Vanden Steen, from Oudenarde, was 
another weaver of importance, and either he or Peter 
Schrijuer may have been responsible for the P.S. monogram 
seen on many Mortlake hangings. Josse Engels came from 
Oudenarde with his family, and from that town also came 
Simon Ens or Heyns, whose daughter Judith returned there 
before 1655. There were representatives of many famous 
families of tapissiers in Brussels amongst the Mortlake 
weavers—Potter, Vander Goten, Vanden Hecke, and De 
Neck (the last named had a daughter betrothed to an 
Englishman in 1636). Many weavers, like John Hollen 
berch, left descendants. He became chief weaver at Mort 


lake in 1652, and his son Philip designed tapestries to be 
woven there. William Benood's descendants made tapes- 


tries at Lambeth when Mortlake was past its best period, 
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and Stephen de May was an ancestor of the De May who 
worked for the Marquis of Nottingham in 1707. 

The first tapestries woven at Mortlake represented the 
myth of Vulcan and Venus. This series of nine hangings 
was executed from sixteenth century designs, probably by 
an Italian artist, and these had been woven in tapestry 
of that period in Brussels, but the cartoons used in this 
country were probably drawn by Rivitres from the originals 
or tapestries woven from them. Weaving commenced at 
Mortlake on September 16, 1620, and the nine tapestries 
were finished on June 6, 1622, a rate of progress that, 
at the present day, seems incredible. But more wonderful 
still is the fact that before May 10, 1625, two sets repre- 
senting the same subject were woven and sold. The best 
wools, silks, and gold were used in their manufacture, and 
from existing specimens it is possible to prove that the 
texture was extremely fine; the example in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum shows, on an average, twenty-three 
warpstrings in the space of one inch, while the threads of 
At that 
time, while woollen yarn for tapestry weaving cost six 
shillings per pound, silk cost thirty-three shillings per pound, 
and gold thread six shillings per ounce, and warpstring was 
only three shillings per pound. The weaving of the faces 
was paid for at a much higher rate than the ordinary parts, 
while the overseer, Philip de Maecht, was paid by a com- 
mission of so much per ell of the tapestry woven. Many 
sets of the story of Vulcan and Venus must have been 
produced, as the subject was a popular one as late as 1670, 
and of these a fair number of specimens are extant ; several 
being in the Garde Meuble, Paris; one bearing the arms 


the weft in the same space measure about fifty. 


of the Duke of Buckingham is in the royal collection at 
Stockholm ; while a very good example, bearing the emblem 
of the Prince of Wales, is exhibited in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum (p. 303). 

The Twelve Months the second subject that 
engaged the labours of the Mortlake weavers, and it also 
was woven from sixteenth century designs. The first set 
was ordered by Charles I when Prince of Wales, and 
payment on account of it was made in December, 1623, 
when it appears that the tapestries were handed over to the 
Duke of Buckingham. Many replicas of the Months were 
woven at Mortlake, and a fair number of specimens are 
extant. The original series consisted of six pieces, each 
representing two months, and was executed in gold, silver, 
silk, and wool. The border was ornamented with cartouches 
containing scrolls, medallions, and amorini on a gold and 
brown background, and contained the royal monogram. 

When giving the commission for the weaving of the 
Twelve Months at Mortlake, Charles, Prince of Wales, 
gave another order which was to provide that manufactory 
with the one design, by which, more than any other, it is 
associated, and which the weavers seemed never to tire 
of perpetuating. Before proceeding to Madrid in 1623, 
Charles directed Sir Francis Crane to send to Genoa 
for the cartoons of the ‘Acts of the Apostles.’ These 
were the famous cartoons which Raphael designed and 
executed to the order of Pope Leo X, who had them 
carried out in tapestry by Peter Van Aelst, the chief 
master weaver of his day in Brussels. In accordance with 
a long established rule, the cartoons remained the property 
of Van Aelst after the tapestries woven from them had 


was 
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been delivered to the Pope, and they were used for the 
production of many other sets during the sixteenth century 
in Brussels. Rubens, it is said, advised the Prince to 
acquire the cartoons for use in the English manufactory, 
and never was good counsel more justified by good results. 
The seven cartoons (there were ten originally, but one of 
these, a narrow upright composition, was probably only 
used once and two had disappeared) taken to 
England about The elaborate borders designed 
by Raphael for the set, were only used for the original 
tapestries by Van Aelst, although portions of them are 
repeated in several tapestries made in Brussels during the 


were 


1623. 


sixteenth century. The original drawings for these had 


disappeared. To meet the necessity, Van Dyck designed 
magnificent borders to the cartoons, to be used at Mortlake, 
and these had the merit of possessing certain decorative 
qualities that the originals did not Raphael 
deliberately ignored unity and harmony in his borders 
’; the top part in that series, 


possess. 


to the ‘ Acts of the Apostles 
is merely a narrow ornamental band, the vertical framings 
are grotesque in style, while the lower strips are filled 


with groups of numerous small figures. The weavers 
under the control of Van Aelst, who were perfect at 


rendering subjects in the traditional Flemish style, were 
unable to do justice to the creations of Raphael. ‘The 
effect of the tapestry in the Vatican is heavy and dull, 
notwithstanding the amount of gold and silver thread 
used the type of heads and 
figures is vulgarised—a defect is observable in 
the later Brussels versions of the designs. The earlier 
Mortlake tapestries are infinitely superior, they express 
that noble dignity in the faces and figures which charac- 
terises the cartoons, the colour is full of strength, yet 
lacking the crudity of the later Brussels series, and the 
borders are beautiful and varied, each containing some 
special reference to the subject it the 
‘Miraculous Draught of Fishes’ (p. 301), the border shows 
amorini playing with fishes, holding symbolic objects, or in- 
struments of the Passion of our Lord, and the cartouches 
are occupied by scriptural scenes, like the Deposition from 
the Cross. In the centre, at the top, are the royal arms 
of England, while in the corresponding space at the foot 
is a tablet containing a Latin inscription and the King’s 
signature: “Car: Re: Reg: Mortl.” In ‘ Christ’s Charge 
to Peter’ (p. 299), the vertical borders show the Pelican in 
her piety, and the Phcenix, the cartouches have representa- 
tions of the Transfiguration and the Ascension, while in the 
lower corners are large figures symbolical of Faith and 
Justice. So, likewise, the borders of the ‘ Beautiful Gate,’ 
are ornamented with amorini supporting the four Gospels, 
with the emblems of the Evangelists. Another pattern 
of border was introduced later. It is the most common 
framing to the ‘ Acts of the Apostles,’ and fine specimens 
may be seen at Boughton House. A third type which 
possesses a red ground, occurs on the series at Burghley 
House, Stamford. 

Thus far, the productions of the Mortlake looms had 
been limited to subjects from designs of the sixteenth 
century, but about the year 1623, a special designer was 
attached to the manufactory, and a house was built for his 
use, close by the workshops. He proved to be an exceed- 
ingly able artist—Francis Cleyn—a native of Rostock in 
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Mecklenburg, who had been in the service of King 
Christian II of Denmark. When studying in Italy, Cleyn 
was introduced to Sir Robert Anstruther and Sir Henry 
Wotton, who brought him under the notice of Charles, 
Prince of Wales, and permission for Cleyn to settle in 
England was procured from the Danish monarch. King 
James bestowed upon Cleyn an annuity of one hundred 
pounds for life, and from that time till his death in 1658 
the latter was closely associated with the fortunes of the 
Mortlake manufactory. His best known design is the 
‘History of Hero and Leander, forming an exceedingly 
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popular series of tapestries, of which a fine set is exhibited 
in the royal collection at Stockholm. Hero, a priestess of 
Venus, at Sestus, was beloved by Leander of Abydos, on 
the opposite shore of the Hellespont. Guided bya burning 
torch held by Hero in a tower at Sestus, he swam across the 
Hellespont to meet his lady-love, until one fatal night he 
perished in the water. In despair at her loss, Herc threw 
herself into the Hellespont, and died with him. The story 
forms the subject of a poem by Marlowe. ‘The series was 
many times reproduced in the manufactory and was not 


produced anywhere else. 


The Thistle Chapel, Edinburgh. 


N@ less appropriate because it was almost a fore- 
IN gone conclusion, is the knighthood conferred on 
Robert Stodart Lorimer, A.R.S.A., in recognition of the 
success he has achieved as architect of the new Thistle 
Chapel. This chapel provides the Knights of the Thistle, 
after a waiting period of more than two centuries, with a 
beautiful shrine in which to plight their troth to “ noblesse 
and chevalree.” As will be recalled, the late Lord Leven 
and Melville—an amateur artist of no mean capacity—left 
£40,000 for the restoration of Holyrood Chapel as a 
chapel for the Thistle Knights. The money reverted to 
the estate, as in the view of experts the Holyrood scheme 
would have involved, not restoration, but re-construction. 
Generously, however, young Lord Leven and Melville, and, 
later, his brothers, came forward and provided the sum 
necessary to construct the chapel which was inaugurated 
by the King on July 19. 

The recent annals of architecture and of the crafts in 
Britain would in vain be searched for record of an 
achievement so swift and so remarkable as that compassed 
under the generalship of Sir R. S. Lorimer. For the small 


Sir Peter 


edifice itself, of fineiy marked and coloured stone trom the 
Cullalo quarry, the “ stifled ” Gothic of that part of St. Giles’ 
veneered by Burns in 1850 serves asa foil. The architect, 
who for years has been doing fine work, not in Scotland 
only but in some parts of England, conceived the chapel, 
so to say, in terms of music. Architecture, one remembers, 
has been defined as “music in space,” and it has been 
potently said that all the arts aspire to the conditions of 
music. Without, the chapel is simple, massive. Within, 
the inevitable narrowness is used to enhance, actually and 
imaginatively, the value of the height—some 42 feet. It 
would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of the 
spirit in which Sir R.S. Lorimer and all those associated 
with him, have worked. The elaborate woodcarving, 
not excelled for generations, is by the brothers Clow; 
the carving of the stonework by Mr. Joseph Hayes; 
the boldly wrought ironwork by Mr. Thomas Hadden ; 
the stained glass by Mr. Louis Davis and Mr. Douglas 
Strachan. The Thistle Chapel is worthy the knightly 
uses for which it is ordained. No higher praise could 


be given. 


Lely. 


By C. H. Collins Baker. 


of aconsiderable artist, and yet no one has studied 
him in the way that other painters of his rank are 
studied. This is a curious position, because England is 
well stocked with Lelys. In our set conviction that art in 
England after Van Dyck and before Hogarth is negligible, 
we find the principal explanation of this unsatisfactory 
condition. So long of course as we thus dismiss the 
Stuart and early Georgian painters, we must remain un- 
aware of the considerable mastery they display. But 
when through the enterprise, perhaps, of the Walpole 
Society, lately formed, we begin to know these artists, we 
shall not be able to withhold our admiration. 
Serious study of Sir Peter Lely, in the sense that 
his various stages and manners are recognised, reveals 
interesting facts. The most important is the persistent 


er one seems prepared to grant Lely the place 


mastery he could show from quite early in his career in 
England right up to his sudden deathin 1680. Remember- 
ing this, we can ignore the current opinions loosely passed 
about, that Lely in his later years, through the decay of his 
sincerity, collapsed into miserable incompetence. Like most 
court portrait painters he had to take his sitters as he found 
them, and unlike his contemporaries, Cornelius Janssen, 
Dobson, and Van Dyck, he had not much romantic vision 
wherewith to see poetic refinement. We will return to 
his distinct individuality compared with Dobson and Van 
Dyck. Engaged largely in painting a decadent and dissolute 
society in which grossness and “softness” were leagued 
against inspiration either mentally or from a draughtsman’s 
point of view, no wonder Lely turned out many portraits 
perfunctorily. But there is abundant proof that his finest 
technical achievement, and some of his most penetrative 
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portraiture, come from his latest period. Another im- 
portant point our study makes is the clear individuality 
of his temper, which, contrasted with Van Dyck’s Flemish 
and Dobson’s English way of seeing people, is con- 
spicuously Dutch. This question of national temper in 
portraiture, whereby a portrait shows a different character 
when painted by a French, a Dutch, and an English 
artist is most important when we deal with so cosmo- 
politan a School as the Stuart portrait painters. Of all 
Dutch portrait painters Hals, Rembrandt, in his earlier period, 
and Lely are in temper most typically Dutch: bourgeois, 
a little grossand heavy. In the temper of his finest portraits 
Lely stands between Hals and Rembrandt's later work, 
such as the ‘ Jan Six’ (of 1654 ?): lacking the geniality of 
Hals, than whom he is usually more sombre and penetrative 
in feeling, but yet, of course, far from the profound revela- 
tion of Rembrandt's maturity. 

His Dutch character is wholly different from Van Dyck’s 
and Dobson’s respective national tempers, and it is striking 
evidence of the neglect with which he has been dismissed 
that his early work sometimes passes for the Flemish 
master’s, sometimes for Dobson’s. 

Born in 1618 at Soest (probably near Utrecht rather 
than in Westphalia), Lely was intended for a military 
career. His father, Johan van der Faes, was a captain of 
foot, and from his having been born in a house at The 
Hague which bore a lily for its sign our painter’s usual name 
is derived ; he was spelled here impartially Lilly, Lely and 
Lylley. But a preference for art was indulged, and he was 
sent to the studio of Pietersz de Grebber, a well-known 
Haarlem portrait painter. Here he acquired a reputa- 
tion for portraits even in competition with many rivals ; 
Walpole’s theory therefore that his education had been 
chiefly in landscapes and small figure subjects is unsound. 
Lely, we know, was with de Grebber in 1637 ; four years later 
he came to England, aged 23, in the train of William, Prince 
of Orange, the betrothed of Charles I’s daughter, Mary. 
With portraits of the bridal pair his business began. 

Fresh from Haarlem, where he must have seen some of 
Hals’s typical Corporation pieces, he stepped into a very 
different artistic tradition and influence. Van Dyck, though 
temporarily absent in Paris, was predominant, and obviously 
our young Dutchman if he would succeed had to toe the 
great man’s line. Hence we find his early portraits as Van 
Dyckian in arrangement, in draperies, and postures as he 
could make them. But he could not disguise the essential 
plebeian Dutchness of his vision ; only in rare instances he 
achieved something of the breeding and melancholy refine- 
ment of Van Dyck’s male portraits. His work, however, at 


this stage is often confused with the greater artist’s or with 


Dobson's. We need only mention that in the Louvre, 
at Ham House, and in the possession of the Lenthal 
family are typical early Le!ys labelled as Van Dycks. For an 
instance of their confusion with Dobson’s work we reproduce, 
by the courtesy of Mr. Basil Fanshawe, the portrait of 
‘ Thomas Fanshawe,’ which in design and colour, in its sense 
of dignity and breeding, is the most striking of Lely’s early 
portraits (p. 305). The portrait of ‘Sir William Compton’ 
in the National Portrait Gallery, described as a copy after 
Dobson, is in fact after a signed Lely of this period. In 
this context another portrait must be named, the ‘ Duke 
of York’ at Sion House, signed and dated 1643, which in 









its general air of romance certainly approaches the Van 
Dyck ideal. At Sion, too, is the important piece of 
‘Charles I and the Duke of York (aged 16),’ painted in 
1646 when the unlucky king was captive at Hampton Court ; 
on this picture, in 1649, Lovelace wrote his Ode “to my 
friend Mr. Peter Lilly.” Walpole says that had he not 
seen Lely’s receipt for the payment for this group he had 
taken it for Dobson’s. A strange admission, because no 
work by Dobson shows the severity in draughtsmanship 
and realism of this fine painting. The king is not seen 
as by Van Dyck or Dobson, handsome, poetic, saddened ; 
he is harsh, even forbidding in aspect, with small heavy 
lidded eyes that betray harassed nights of sleeplessness. 
But in quality of paint this canvas tells how sound was 
Lely’s technical accomplishment and how closely at that 
date it approached Van Dyck’s. 

By the fall of the monarchy Lely was in no way 
inconveniencea, <A living Protector (called “ His High- 
ness”) was in matters of patronage quite as good as a dead 
king. From a document among the Stow MSS., we 
learn that Lely busily advanced a scheme for decorating 
with large portrait groups, landscapes, and battlepieces the 
old Banqueting House in Whitehall. From other sources 
we hear of his reputation (in 1654) as “the best artist in 
England,” and of commissions given him by Cromwell and 
the foreign ambassadors. Just as his former work had 
adapted itself to the demands of a Cavalier atmosphere, 
so he was able to conform with the sober puritanic temper 
of the Commonwealth, a mood more akin to his own. I 
have seen a portrait by him belonging to this period that 
in general aspect suggests Robert Walker. His women 
portraits of the fifties are very different from the better- 
known languorous Beauties of Charles II’s Court. We 
can easily believe that under Puritan canons “the sleepy 
eye that spoke the melting soul” would not have been 
encouraged ; and the plainest women Lely ever painted fall 
within that era. But at the same time he produced some 
of his most individual and penetrative work; austere in 
conception and interpretative in thought, such as the ‘ Lady 
Bedell.’ The sincerity of this striking portrait, which 
would have been painted late in the forties or very early 
in the fifties, we find echoed at intervals throughout his 
ceuvre, notably in the ‘ Admirals’ of 1665-6 (at Greenwich) ; 
in the commanding figure of the Duke of Lauderdale ; in 
the admirable ‘ Unknown Man’ (p. 309) in Mr. Thompson's 
possession (and to whose courtesy we are indebted) ; and in 
the portraits of its class produced towards the close of his 
career. Perhaps His Majesty’s picture of ‘ Baptist May,’ 
at Windsor, is of these the finest. 

By the time Charles II came back, Lely, after twenty 
years of work, interrupted, as far as I know, by but one 
absence, when he went to Holland, was a master and, 
incidentally, a very rich one. In 1661 he was granted an 
annual pension of £200, a benefit theoretical rather than 
actual, since for years it was unpaid. AA little later we read 
of his advancing large sums to Government, and of tortuous 
devices adopted to secure repayment. The handsome 
piece, ‘Sir Thomas and Lady Fanshawe’ (p. 307), is a fine 
example of his double portraits. Comparatively free of 
rivals hitherto, now he had to face ever-increasing com- 
petitors: Huysmans, Peter Nason, Wright and Soest (these 
two had established themselves in the Commonwealth) : 
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later his own pupil Greenhill, Hayls, Kneller, and Riley— 
all these, besides the Frenchmen who came in with Louise 
de Kerouaille, no doubt kept down his practice. Still his 
hands were always full, indeed were overflowing, so that 
into those of his assistants fell a considerable part of his 
commissions. In the later portraits we frequently see that 
he was responsible for the head and bust, and perhaps some 
special piece of drapery ; the rest, the sleeves, arms, hands, 
and dresses are inferior in quality. Even in one or two of 
his ‘ Admirals’ an assistant’s brushis seen. ‘The Admiralty, 
if not the nation, is lucky in the possession of these 
Lelys, which few people and fewer students see. To the 
student of painting Lely offers a liberal education. 
From this point of view, indeed, he has qualities of lucid 
method and directness few other masters show. Than 
Van Dyck, whose admirable method he developed and 
enriched, he was more resourceful and inventive ; than the 
other great painters, he was more simply ordered and 
intelligible. 

As a colourist, moreover, Sir Peter excelled his pre- 
decessor, at least in so far as Van Dyck’s English portraits 
are concerned. Deprived of what he ardently desired, 
travel in Italy, Lely did his best with what pictures he 
collected in London and at Kew, his summer seat. From 
his painting we can see that Correggio and the Venetians 
especially attracted him. His colour, however, was in no 
way derived from alien influence, and it is this instinct for 
fine colour, conspicuous in his use of greys, that infallibly 
reveals his authorship. Copying in his day was taken to a 
scientific pitch ; his “ hands” and the professional copyists, 
such as Buckshorn or Remée (who boasted to him that he 
could make a better copy of his work than could Lely 
himself), had his methods of technique by heart. But they 
lacked his draughtsmanship and sense of colour. Hence 
we must suspect any picture attributed to Lely in which 
the colour, especially in the flesh, is not rich and subtle, 
instinctive rather than deliberate. His copyists could 
passably imitate his brushwork (though they could not 
draw as he in paint); but in straining after his curiously 
beautiful and complex half tones they produced greys 
too obvious or too dead, too greenish or too blue, even 
as did Kneller’s imitators. Fine quality, in short, save 
in very rare instances, is the ground upon which Lely must 
be met, not incompetence due to a supposititious decadence. 
And in the genuine examples in the Portrait Gallery—the 
‘Prince Rupert,’ which, unfinished, is extremely valuable as 
exhibiting unswerving severity of drawing and a clean 
mastery of paint, the ‘ Nicholas,’ the ‘Countess of Shrews- 
bury,’ the ‘ Temple,’ the ‘ Wycherley,’ the ‘Simon Patrick ’ 
and thee‘ Buckingham,’ we have sufficient evidence of his 
variety and mastership. The latest of these, the ‘ Bucking- 
ham,’ and Mr. Thompson’s signed portrait, so rich in tone 
and handling, are a final answer to the suggestion that he 
ended up ignominiously. 

With the following painters, in addition to Van 
Dyck and Dobson, Lely is often confused: Huysmans, 
Riley, Greenhill and Kneller, though in style and temper 
they differ from him. Huysmans and Greenhill of 
independent artists most closely could imitate his brush 
and colour. As for the course his development followed, 
it was that taken by most considerable artists. From a 
certain flatness of modelling and closeness of imitation 
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he passed to a remarkable tactility and breadth ; from the 
extraordinary “finish” of his middle period, for example 
the ‘ Beauties’ of the sixties, he advanced in the seventies 
to an expression of atmospheric fusion. In this respect his 
men were some years ahead of his women portraits. 

For two of our illustrations we are indebted to the 
courtesy of the Medici Society. 


The National Gallery. 


N OT without warrant, students have become rather 
4 impatient as to the non-appearance of a new edition 
of the National Gallery catalogue, dealing with the Foreign 
Schools. Allowance must be made, however, for several 
mischances. Revision is now well in hand, and everything 
points to a satisfactory if not even yet a speedy issue. 
Meanwhile several instructive re-attributions may be noted. 
The ‘ Portrait of a Poet,’ No. 636, once supposed to be of 
Ariosto, has been taken from Titian and given to Palma. 
The ‘ Assumption of the Virgin,’ No. 1126, bought as a 
Botticelli for 4,550 gs. at the Hamilton Palace sale of 1882, 
is now labelled Botticini ; but to Botticelli, no doubt rightly, 
is attributed the ‘ Adoration of the Magi,’ No. 1033, bought 
as a Filippino Lippi for £800 in 1878 from the Fuller 


Maitland collection. 


Engraved Portraits.* 


involved into account, the second volume of 

this valuable work of reference has been 
published. Originally it was thought that the fifty thousand 
or so engraved portraits possessed by the Museum would 
require five if not six volumes to catalogue. Now it is 
hoped to complete the work in four. Mr. O'Donoghue, 
of course, must in his capacity of compiler divest himself 
of preferences. He must be as generous and exhaustive 
with a mountebank as a monarch, with a vulgar upstart 
as a poet, with a courtesan as a great politician or a 
general. Merely as supplementing the information in 
the Dictionary of National Biography, this catalogue is 
invaluable ; but as need scarcely be said, its scope is far 
wider. Nevertheless, confined as it necessarily is to 
portraits in the British Museum, the catalogue cannot lay 
claim to exhaustiveness. ‘To cite the names of five Scottish 
monarchs only, James I, II, III, 1V and V, the Museum 
lacks engravings after the early and very interesting 
portraits acquired a year or two ago by the Scottish 
National Portrait Gallery. In the first case the portrait 
antedates the earliest hitherto known, that in Jonston’s 
Jnscriptions, 1602. The British Museum, holding the place 
it does as a Mecca of information, might advantageously 
be supplied with important material of the kind, and we 
associate ourselves with the useful suggestion that print- 
sellers who register a copyright portrait should by statute 
be obliged to deposit an impression of it in the Print 
Room. 


\ ITH highly commendable speed, taking the labour 


* Catalogue of the Engraved Portraits Preserved in the Department of Prints 
and Drawings in the British Museum, By Freeman O'Donoghue, F.S.A. Vol. II 
D—K). Printed by order of the Trustees. rs. net. 
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SIR PETER LELY. 


Portrait of an Unknown Man. 


By Sir Peter Lely 
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“ 


Art Sales of the Season. 


I.—Pictures. 


. J HEN gold speaks, no reasoning can avail 
anything.” The truth of that dictum has again 


and again been declared in the auction rooms 
during the past few months. In this brief survey of the art 
sales of the season, beginning with pictures, it is not 
proposed to attempt an explanation of each noteworthy 
“incident”; otherwise, remembering one of the oditer 
dicta of Mr. Augustine Birrell, as to the desirability of 
quoting Greek when in difficulty, there would be cited 
a phrase from Hesiod, “Rivalry is good for mortals.” 
Not inappropriately there might be added in connec- 
tion with some of the ups and downs of the auction 
mart, “The eyes believe themselves, the ears other 
people.” Experts, it is said, are just now rather at a 
discount. Yet it is upon expert knowledge that public 
appreciation tends to be founded, an appreciation which 
soon or late is reflected in prices paid under the hammer. 

Neither New York nor Paris are to-day negligible 
as centres of art-auction activity. But Christie’s, founded 
in 1766, continues from this standpoint to be the hub 
of the universe, albeit other London firms increasingly 
share in the dispersal of rare, beautiful and valuable objects. 
Curiously enough, indeed, Messrs. Christie have only just 
wrested from Messrs. Robinson and Fisher the Gold Cup 
in the ever-recurring contest for the picture-auction 
maximum, which since rgor has been held by the firm 
located on the south side of King Street. The first entry 
on the 1,400-guinea table gives details. Our survey, 
of course, is not confined to Christie’s, but extends to 
important art sales held elsewhere in London and in 
the provinces, Nos. 34 and 60 on the long table having 
occurred respectively in Birmingham and Glasgow. 

No single property of anything like first rank has come 
into the open market. This is made apparent in the 
table which follows; at any rate, when it is remembered 
that the high prices ruling for Old Masters are the result 
of historically important pictures being practically unpro- 
curable, and that the floating supply becomes less and 
less of works such as in the national collections represent 
great British portraitists and landscapists. 





PROPERTY. Lots. 4 


(Sir W. Neville Abdy, deceased. May 5. 
132 lots, £61,196 . ; a , ‘| 
Florence, Lady Abdy, deceased. May 5. 
9 lots, £6,868 ‘ ‘ : ‘ ‘ 
Charles Butler, deceased. May 25-6. 226, 


14! 68,054 


2{ lots, £54,766. . , i : 368 59,658 
Do., do. July 7. 142 lots, £4,892 . | 

3 Alderman Sir Charles Wakefield. June 30 . 115 29, 309 

4 Norman Forbes Robertson. May 19 . ' 27 13,233 

5 Viscount Hood. June 16 . ‘ : ; 10 8,337 

6 Arthur Kay. May 10-11 . : ‘ : 294 7,507 

7 JohnG. Ure. April29 . ‘ . : 25 7,127 





Total . , - 980 | 193,285 





Sir William Neville Abdy, second baronet, who died 
in I910, was, it is interesting to note, for a couple of 


years in the late sixties, a Student Interpreter in China. 
The bulk of his best pictures bought years ago in Italy 
were Italian. Once only, it is said for family reasons, did 
Sir W. Neville Abdy lend to Burlington House exhibitions, 
this in 1881. As will be remarked, several of the pictures 
then seen were keenly competed for last May. Naturally 
cost prices hardly counted beside those realised. Sub- 
sequent to 1881, until about 1908, the Abdy collection 
was warehoused, and hence unknown beyond a small 
circle of connoisseurs. Mr. Charles Butler, Warren Wood, 
Hatfield, and Connaught Place, who died in his ninetieth 
year in June, rgro, the net personalty of the estate being 
sworn at £1,138,229, used to attend all the notable sales 
at Christie’s, where, either acting on his own sound 
judgment, or upon the advice of Mr. Fairfax Murray, 
he secured much pictorial and other spoil. If, before it 
was acquired by the Duke of Hamilton, Mr. Butler 
abstained from buying at #50 the Botticellian ‘ Assump- 
tion of the Virgin,’ purchased by the National Gallery 
for 1,350 gs. at the Hamilton Palace sale of 1882, he 
obtained, mostly for insignificant sums, many interesting 
things. Of these he lent generously to the Old Masters’ 
exhibitions at Burlington House, sending, indeed, between 
1882-1902 no fewer than 148 works, the highest numbers 
being nineteen in 1884 and 1894 respectively. Twenty- 
nine of his pictures were at the exhibition of Early 
Italian art, New Gallery, 1893, among them being the 
Cosimo Rosselli, bought in May for the National Gallery 
of Scotland. Alderman Sir Charles Wakefield had 
possessed for a brief time only most of his pictures by 
modern Dutch and French artists. Nevertheless the 
financial results were fully up to expectation. It is 
probable that Mr. Arthur Kay picked up for the proverbial 
old song the Old Masters which figured in his sale. 
Thus though, taking the catalogue names into account, 
the total is small, it doubtless was considerably in excess 
of the aggregate outlay. As an instance, the excellent 
still-life piece by William Gouw Ferguson, bought by the 
Scottish National Gallery at 50 gs., but afterwards pre- 
sented to that institution by Mr. Kay, cost a trifle oniy 
in a Glasgow sale-room. Mr. John G. Ure, brother of 
the Lord Advocate, brought together with taste and 
discrimination his small gallery. Apart from the properties 
named, most of the high-priced works were British 
portraits. Increasing death duties on the one hand and 
the temptation of a huge money return on the other, 
lead almost inevitably to the appearance at Christie's 
of valuable family portraits. Burke avowed that “ people 
will not look forward to posterity who never look back- 
ward to their ancestors.” The backward look must in 
innumerable cases now, however, be to something other 
than images of that ancestry wrought by British masters. 
Among vendors of family portraits were no doubt several 
who relinquished possession with profound regret. In 
considerable degree the words recently uttered by the 
Marquis of Ailesbury are applicable: “When one 
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ART SALES OF THE SEASON. 3 


TABLE OF 62 PICTURES AND 1 CHALK DRAWING, 1,400 GUINEAS OR MORI 


ARTIST WORK. ALI PrP 


‘Mrs. Robertson Williamson. 64 X 584. (Descendant of Zachary Boyd.) On canvas* 
| supplied by Middleton, St. Martin's Lane. See No. 10. When sent to ¢ Meieaine | 





























owner valued at a minimum of about £6,0o K.P. for picture at auction in Britain 
» Sie J (I rmer R.P., at Robinson and Fisher's: Hoppner, Louisa, Lady Manners, 5 X 40, ‘ D. Robertson Willia M ; . 
1g01, Bruce, 14,050 gs.—insured for £4,00 At Christie's: Corot, The Bird’s- 
| Nesters, 26 X 35%, 1910, Maxwell, 13,000 gs. R.P. in France: 1852, Soult, Murillo 
Immaculate Conception, 1084 X 75, £24,612; in America: 1910, Yerkes, Hals, Old | 
3 Lady, 44 X 35, 1635, £27,400.) L.¢ (04) , , ae oe y, 
— jLady Janet Traill. 49¢ X 304. Resembles in style Lady Alicia Stewart, belonging to, Ramee Chutatie J luly 36 
- . t Mrs. F. C. K. Fleishmann. Companion portrait to No. 21. (109) : . j . 
Pieta. 27 X 33%. Panel. Andreas Martinea on cartellino. B.H., 1881, No. 188, as 
Mantegna Akin to Burial of Christ, by Carpaccio in Berlin Museum Now i 
Metr Museum, New York Cost Abdy £1, x In all, Nos +» 4+ 15. 37, 3%, hy 
Carpaccio 42, 46, 51, 58 and so, which cost £10,350, produced £49, 56 R.P. for Italian picture Sir W. Neville Abdy (May 
| (Former R.P.: 1892, Dudley, Raphael, The Crucifixion, 102 K 65, 10,600 gs., bt “4 
Dr. Ludwig Mond, and now bequeathed to nation. Former R.P. for Carpaccio: 188¢ 
W. Graham, Garden of Souls, 195 gs. ; 1902, Gondolier, drawing, £300.) 1.¢ (92) 
Scene from the Life of S. Zenobius. Panel, 264 K 59. c. 1470-80. Declared emphatically 
| to be on a piece of the same wood, similarly grooved behind for hanging purposes, as 
two panels of the series in the Mond collection, bequeathed to the nation, and a thir | 
¢ Bott i in Dresde Museum. Berenson recommended its purchase at any price. Horne Sir W. Neville Abdy (May 1 
accepts as authentic. Cost Abdy £30 Now in Metro. Museum, New York. R.P | 
(Former R.P.: 1905, Ashburton, Virgin and Child, 494 in. circle, 6,000 gs., fron 
Bromley, 1863, 750 gs.) LC. (87) , . : 
, {Lady Anne Ponsonby. 29¢ X 24¢. Beauty hidden by discolouring varnishes. Vendor) ‘ 
G igt : ; — . as Db. I (J ) 
. ugh t would have sold it for ra a tew weeks betore 100) ’ ' ’ 
j Departure of Lot and his Family from Sodom. 85¢ X 96. Smith, No. 826. Said to have; 
( Rube 4 been presented by City of Antwerp to John, 1st Duke of Marlborough B.H., 1 is har Butler (May ) é 
' No. 148 1886, Marlborough, 1,850 gs.) 1.¢ (209) ! 
7 Hoppner Mrs. Beridge. 40¢ X 20}. 179 Much cracked 19) k Basil Beridge (April 8) 6 
y Mad nna and Child. Panel, 25§ « 18 (1894, Farquhar, 430 gs., as Pesellino.) B.H ) 
Vert ) 1895, N 147 R.P. (Former R.P 1859, Northwick, Virgin and Chiid, 230 gs \ urles Butler (May 
: eb t hi t S57 ir : 
» Ra Cc. sSo Raebu bxhita . ot Lady Baillie e if 
0) unvas made at Arbroath and bought by j 
1 Ra " See N 1 Raeburn Exhibition. 187¢ A Gentleman (Ju 4 
, | 
N , (1812, Muilmar 2 florins i 
mm ge, 7 fram i , in London, o B51; George Wi r(Ma 4 
1 G D Z borough Pinxt, 1766. L.A (88) \ Lady (May 1 4 
, Ho : e¢ Sandol-Roy, know “La Belle) . Gentiomen (May sa) ‘ 
Mmazof 2u) } 
14 Gai gh Thomas Medlycott. 864 K s64¢. Society of Artists, 1763, No. 4 (g A Gentle n (June 1 ‘ 
jGiovanni Bentivogho of Bologna (?) Panel, 17¢ K 14 B.H., 1881, N as Frar | 
1 Andrea Solari Cost Abdy £ 8c R.P. (Former R P.: 19 1y, Annunciation, x 31, 2,000 gs..> Sir W. Neville A M ‘ 
1 (x23) ' : ) 
1 Romney ° Lady Glasgow Oval, 284 & 24 1770 O.P., £Z Agnew’ s, 101 N 2¢ ( ) A Gent an (May 19) 4 
yAd ration of the Magi. Panel, arched top xm. Cost Abdy £40 K.P. (Former; 
I B. Vivar R.P.: 1906, Bowyer, 5. Peter and Three Saints, four panels, each frame x 139 Sir W. Neville Abdy (May 
! 880 gs Catalogued 3 a.) 131) . . ! 
Adoration of the Magi Panel a Cost Abdy £2.00 R.P. (Former R.P.:; 
3 Gentile « brian : e , A Floretr I Abdy (May s) 
. la Fabriano | 1899, Methuen, Coronation of Virgin, x 2s, s6o gs.) Le (139) j y 
19 Gains igh Lady Innes of Ipswich. 40 X 28% amiscape background. (1879, go gs.) 79) J : 
Van Dyck John Oxenstierna, Count of Sodremore, Baron of Kymeht Sa xX 49. LA (ee May 1 
t Raeburr James Traill of Hobbister and Rattar. 49¢ 304. Companion portrait to No. 2. (110)... James Christie Traill (July 14) 
‘ (Mrs. Andrew Wood. 9¢ X 24. Raeburn Exhibition, 1876 Dr. Andrew Wood), and 1901,) i 
2 Raeburn t No. 179 Dr. Russell E. Wood). (06) ‘ aan on ose a A Gentleman (June 16) 
Feedit Calves. 2 sé R.P Former R.P oI \ ng, By the Stream, 22$ x) . . 
Wh { ing 45%. ing, ° Sir Charles Wakefield (Ju 
fari t 144, 1,000 g Cost Wakefield £1,500. L.¢ 72 J ‘ . ' 
{Mrs. Raph Bell. go x 584. Grosvenor Gallery, 1885. For this and companion portrait, } , 
Gainsbor } ° —- = = . ~ as —_ . Norma s Robertson (May to 2 
‘ . " t No. 53, vendor is said to have asked £35,00 103) : ) an Forb (May 
2 Hoppner afi Mrs. Denison jot MK 57. C. 1707 1 (107) e —_ Norman Forbes Robertson (May 10) 
, (Mrs. Newbigging of Whitehouse, #¢e Myrtle x 24. Raeburn Exhibition, 1876 Adam) 
, taeburt _ —_ . , Gentleman (Jur 6) 2 
” Raeburn ‘ Rolland of Gask’), and 1901, No. 156 (Mrs. Rainy (or " j \ ane ¢ es 
. (Rt. Hon. General Sir David Baird standing by his white charger 34 X so. Companion) 4 Ab 1 
27 Raebur t portrait to No. 41. In this case the “‘n realised more than the ** womar fos)...5 Abercromby (July 14 we 
28 Hals Man in Lace Ruff. 5 x Dr. B Ss painted c. 1615. I.C. (101) nee \ Gentleman (June 1) R & F) 
H Caroli Upt afterwards ngletor Oval, 264 ‘. R.A., 1801, 
. Lawre { ee o_o alterwar ne val, «x 1 I ae Ear f Temy town (May 26) K) 
j Tarquin and Lucretia. 74 X 564. Said to kave been owned by Charles I, King of Spain,) 
litiar ‘ and eph Bonapart (1849, Coningham, 500 gs. ; 1859, Northwick, 395 gs.; 1 o> Charles Butler (May 2s) 
| Nieuwenhuys, 410 gs Engraved by C. Cort, 1571. (95 : 
jAlexander Hood, 1st Viscount Bridport. 49 * 39. 1758. O.P., £21. British Institu-) 
teynolds . ' , , i int Hood (June 16) 2 
‘ Reyn . t tion, root No 40; National Portrait Exhibition 1867, N 73t. (140) ) . . 
2 Hoppne: . Lady in Black Dress, Fur Cloak 20 X 2 ’ , . 4 Gentleman (May 10) 
-_ di Rimini and his Mistress receiving the Pope’s Legate el, 21 x ll sty 
Abdy soo Not in Herbert ¢ k's extensive list of G niones BH 1881 
Giorgione A . ’ Sir W. Ne e Abdy (May «<) 
s ‘ No. 107. R.P. (Former R.P.: 1905, Ashburton, Young Man w. Skull, 294 X 244,| _ , " 
1,600 gs.) I.C. (107 on . : one . : 
4 Watts 7 ( Britomart and her Nurse. 67 & 48. R.A. 1878 No. 379. R.F (Former R.I 1905,) G. E.} ton (May 17) (G) 
t Huth, Daphne, 744 XK 234, 1,650 gs.) 1.4 682 ove j 
Lawrence ... Mrs. Locke, #ée Jennings Noel. 49 K 39. 61 : _ - — : May 19 
{Samuel Hood, rst Viscount Hood 924 X s64. Engraved by V. Green, 1706 R.P.) 


t (Former R.P.: 1895, Lord Nelson, 82 x ¢ 1 a 
\’ ice-Admiral Sir Samuel Hood. 934 XK 57. R.A., 1807, No. 199. Guelph Exhibition) 
R 








37. Hoppner ... ‘ 1891, No. 139. Engraved by G. Clint. Ranks high among Hoppner's portraits of Viscount Hood (June 16) 
men 13 oe oe . ° ove . ° ° ' 
Raeburn ... ad fhomas Milles Riddell. o4 K 58. (120) - “se ‘ - , Sir Rodney Stuart Riddell (June 16) 
, jonna and Child with S. John. Panel, circle, 484. With No. 59 cost Abdy £2,300.) . 
> on lar - ~~ . J 4 : : ress Sir W. Neville Abdy May « 
R. Ghirlancai t R.P. (Former R.P.: 1906, Grimthorpe, Man in Black, 214 X 15, 150 gs.) I.C. (106)) ; _ . 
} Scer *anels, 2 : each 3 94, Nos. 157 and 168. uP — 
=» Uae « (Two Battle scenes. Panel , 238 x 4 each. B.H., 1864, 1 and 1 R.P.} Chhetes Gitie tien ) 
' (Former R.P.: 1884, Russell, Angel with Tobit, 154 114, 66 gs Slice 8) j 
41 Raeburn Lady Baird and her Black Retriever. o34 X so. Companion portrait to No. 27. (96) . Lord Abercromby July 14) 
42 Botticelli Nativity. so¢ X 52. Archedtop. In tempera. Cost Abdy £1,500. I.( (86) ... Sir W. Neville Abdy (May 5) 
> embracing P! : ’anel, 2 84. Possibly sketch for two figures in The) 
einen (Peace embracing I enty Panel, 244 X 184 ssibly z \ Lady May to) 
43 Ruben Benefits of James I, at Vienna. (« . ‘ - “2 


' net ; ad 
(Petes h’s Laura. Panel, z 17. From the BeHanti-Piccolomini collection, Siena, 1811 





; x ° 
44 Girolamo di Pen Engraved by Raphael Morghen. First recorded work by artist at auction. Ir Sirf bother Sendeseen (Tune 26) (it) 
venuto ... Frederick Cook's collection are Four Scenes from the Passion attributed to him. R.P | 
LC. (621) - a =m ei : . P . 
4s Raeburn ... Mrs. Margaret Mair. 584 X 464. (03) : 7 . ‘ pats Mrs. Sarah Haden (July 14) 
j Portrait of Man. Panel, 134 X o¢. B.H., 1881, No. 192, as self-portrait by Francia, Cost) 


Barker, Virgin in Prayer, 174 X 13, 80 gs.p Sir W. Neville Abdy (May 5) 





46 Cosimo Tura : Abdy £400. R.P. (Former R.P.: 1 
1 Now in National Gallery, No. 905.) (128) 


47 Lawrence Hon. Sophia Upton. Oval, 254 X 204. R.A., 1801, No. 173. (71) ‘ Earl of Templetown May 26 |K) 

48 Morland ... The Public House Door. 25¢ X 304. Signed, and dated 1792. (97) --- . A Gentleman (May 19) 

49 6LLawrence ... - Mrs. Kynnersley. 294 X 244. (131)... : “ea ’ _ . -_ . \ Nobleman (June 16) 

50 Martin Schongaeur SS. Catherine of \lexandria, Anne, and Barbara in an Arbour. Panel, 164 X 174. R.P.} ire, Murray Gutheie (March 12) 
or Schon... ose t Former R.P.: 1896, Annunciation, 34 X 33, 480 gs.) ( 2 cee j 


Nores.—O.P. original price received by artist. R.P. record price to date at auction in this country for a work by artist. Details within brackets relate t former auc 


prices of identical werk. 1.C. illustrated in sale catalogue. Catalogue numbers within brackets at end of each entry. (R and F) sold by Robinson and Fisher ; 
by Knight, Frank and Rutley ; (G) by Grimley and Son, Birmingham; (McT) by Robert McTear and Co., Glasgow, All others sold by Christie 


s.) (232 j Viscount Hood June 16 2. 








Zt 
ARTIST. WORK. SALE. 
: ortrai Man. 28 X 2 Cost: Abdy £600. R.P. (Former R.P.: »5, Lawrie, Lady 

ies - _.  f Portrait of Ma } " dy £60 (Former R.P.: 1905, Lawrie, Lady) ee : : — 
ads ov - t in black and white, a X 294, 1,000 gs.) ) Gad * eee oce eee eee ooo J Florence, Lady Abdy (May 5) 
s2 Gainsborough ° Rev. Wadham Pigott. 29} K 24%. (S86 an ni , -_ ‘ ane A Lady (May 19) 

(Ralph Bell. xX 59. Grosvenor Galle 885 is z : ”” po it, No. 2 : : 4 
ph Be 93 o- ysvenor Gallery, 1 For this and companion portrait, No. 24, Norman Forbes Robertson (May 19) 


53 Gainsborough 
= = vendor is said to have asked £35,000. 104) 


55 Corot oe a Le Marais. 144 X 194. (11) .. ‘ — _ es 
4 - (Man and his Wife. A pair. 38  3¢ each. Initialled, and dated 163 . R.P. (Former) : - 
os — ac a. R P.: 1898, Ruston, Dirk Alewyn, 47 X 34}, dated 1617, 680 gs.) (17).. ci ..§ Gewge Wilder (May 19) 

57 Largilliére... a ed of o— XIV" - seer 63 X 50. (1895, Lyne Stephens, 350 gs., bt. in. .) Gos)... Stephen Lyne Stephens (June 16) 
- ot f Madonna and Chile Panel, 28¢ X 22. Cost Abdy £50. R.P. (Former R.P.: 1882,) > Wee: a 
Cima da Coneg'ian« ' Hamilton Palace, Madonna and Child, 13 X 10, from Fonthill, 630 gs.) (93) oo) W. Neville Abdy (May 5) 

~ : Annunciation. Two panels in one frame. 51 X 30 each. With No. 39 cost Abdy 
59 D. Ghirlandaio ... £2,300. RP. (Former R.P.: 1894, Eastlake, Madonna and Child, 34 X 224, arche i Sir W. Neville Abdy (May 15) 


| top, 1,170 gs. In Mond collect’on, bulk of w hich is bequeathed to nation.) (105) 


60 Peter Graham (ansaid ‘hile at Scottish Naticoal Exhibition, Glasgon, Nevgey. eso ee” me :} Robert Orr (June 9) (McT) 
61 Reynolds ... ‘on wy A- H: wigg r _ per per a2 SM ee Institution, = (7%, ay ed Earl «f Lauderdale (June 16) 
62 Lhermitte iL : Moissin. 93. a "eS or : aiversal Exhibition ware a “ po - — Isaac Smith (May 15) 
——, on we Tit ene he. ce A an 11¢ “ 1s. Signed, and dated 1647. Smith, Sir William Agnew (May 19) 


succeeds to an estate which has never passed, except by 
marriage, since before the Conquest, it takes a man 
with more resolution than I have to decide calmly to 
be looked back on by future generations of the family 
as the one to sell.” 

The table annually printed in THe Arr JourRNAL of 
pictures and drawings knocked down for a minimum of 
1,400 gs. each, contains a greater number of entries than it 
would have been possible to include in any year save one: 
namely, 1909, when the Cuthbertson, Quilter, Day, Milburn, 
and other sales yielded 76 such works. If, however, there 
be disregarded a Hoppner and a Lawrence offered in the 
autumn of 1909—which it is quite right to do—the total is 
the largest on record, as, too, is the average per work. A 
few figures may usefully be given. In 1892, when came 
under the hammer the Dudley, the Cheylesmore, the David 
Price, and other galleries, 55 works passed the 1,400 gs. 
limit, these totalling some £163,000, average about 
£2,960. In 1909 76 works produced £236,019, average 
£3,105 (THE ART JOURNAL, 1909, p. 310). In 1910 the 
average rose to £3,313, when 58 works aggregated 
£192,171 (THE ART JOURNAL, 1910, p. 310). This season, 
as will be seen, the 63 entries total £239,106—almost a 
quarter of a million sterling—giving an average of £3,795. 
A single word well-nigh explains the situation: Raeburn. 
From the time of the 1876 exhibition in Edinburgh, which 
immediately preceded the sale at Christie’s of 49 portraits 
by Raeburn for £4,707—two of them fetched £13,860 
when re-offered by Lord Tweedmouth in 1905—the fame 
of Scotland’s master-portraitist has increased by leaps and 
bounds. As will be seen, 11 Raeburns this season account 
for £68,512 10s. For the moment, at any rate, Raeburn is 
at auction several lengths ahead of any native competitor ; 
but in this connection it is necessary to remember the 
relative importance of pictures put on the market and the 
date at which these occurred. 

FIVE-FIGURE RECORDS FOR FIVE BRITISH 
PORTRAITISTS. 





ARTIST. Work. Year.) Price. 
gs. 

1 Raeburn . . Mrs. Robertson Williamson. 94 58} - ~ | 1911 | 22,300 
Hoppner . . Louisa, Lady Manners. 51X41 - - + + 190% | 14,U50 

; Gainsborough. Maria, Duchess of Gloucester. 354 X 274 . 1904 12,100 
4 Reynolds . . Lady Betty Delmé and Children. 94 X58 . | 1894 | 11,000 

fLadizs Caroline and eee Rp eevee YW os 

5 Romney . .<t 564 X72}. " é. 80,900 
"| “Miss Sarah Rodbard. 93 x 56. o s « «| tge8 | 80,900 
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jStudies in black, white, and red chalk of two girls’ he ads. 
54 Watteaur ... wie art’st. (Former R.P.: 1891, James, seven studies of heads of women and boys 


7% X ot. R P. f r drawing — 
@ X 14, 650 gs.) Present studies came from same collection. (76) 


June 10 


John G, Ure (April 29) 


Analysis of the 1,400 gs. table shows that from the Sir 
William Neville Abdy collection come ten works totalling 
£44,152 t0s., (cost £7,750), two from Lady Abdy’s 
collection, £5,407 1os. (cost £2,609); four from the 
Charles Butler collection, £17,950. From the standpoint 
of schools and periods British art has this year an easy lead, 
as in 1910 had the Barbizon school. On our list are 34 
pictures by native painters, totalling #.141,435: 31 portraits, 
with the name of Lemuel Abbott appearing for the first 
time, £135,660; a rural scene by Morland, £1,785; a 
desirable Watts, and a landscape by Mr. Peter Graham, the 
only living artist on the list, £3,990. Of the 26 works by 
Old Masters, aggregating £91,318 1os., no fewer than 16 
are Italian ; 7 are Dutch and Flemish, 2 French, 1 German. 
As though to re-establish a kind of balance, there are but 
three modern French and Dutch pictures, these producing 
£6,352 108. 

Departing from the arbitrary though well-recognised 
minimum, numerous features and incidents call for notice. 
A kit-kat portrait of a lady, catalogued as by W. A. Hobday 
(1771-1831), likely to figure under the name of Hoppner, 
made 1,350 gs., Daniel Gardner's portrait-drawing of Mrs. 
Robinson (“ Perdita”’) brought 1,100 gs., and an exceedingly 
interesting series of 63 small portrait-studies by him, once 
the property of his grand-daughter, Anne Eliza Dixon, 
£952. The movement to revive lost reputations or to 
establish partially forgotten artists in public favour has been 
marked. For instance, a kit-kat of Mrs. Anastatia Blake- 
Forster, painted by Nathaniel Hone, in 1768 brought 
1,050 gs.; one of the rare works in oil by J. Downman 
whose delicate portrait-drawings were until recently lightly 
valued——‘ Rosalind, Celia, and Orlando,’ signed, and dated 
1788, goo gs.; the Rev. W. Peters’ ‘Lady in White,’ 
820 gs.; ‘Mrs. Pritchard’ by J. Highmore, 750 gs.; a 
group of Mr. Barber and his two daughters, by William 
Owen (1769-1825), 690 gs., (1896, 60 gs.) These are a 
few only of many record prices realised for works by 
relatively little known artists. It is instructive to recall 
that in Sir Frederick Cook’s fine gallery is a group of two 
girls in a landscape, than which William Owen probably 
never achieved anything more beautiful. It might well 
pass as a good Hoppner. 

Coming to a later period, new auction maxima have 
been established for pictures by Blommers (700 gs.), Fantin- 
Latour (670 gs., the identical flower piece having fetched 
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ART SALES OF THE SEASON. : 


gs. only in 1906), Ter Meulen (300 gs.), Buxton 


35° | 
Knight (280 gs.), E. M. Wimperis (250 gs.) 

Revaluations in a downward direction have been less 
numerous than in several previous seasons. Prominent 
among them are David Cox’s ‘Peace and War, 1846, 
g50 gs. (1872, Gillott, 3,430 gs.); G. H. Mason’s 
‘ Blackberry Gatherers,’ 135 gs. (1889, Hill, 1,410 gs.); 
and a cattle picture by Van Marcke, 500 gs. (1905, Lawrie, 
1,650 gs.). The Victoria and Albert Museum obtained for 
29 gs. two cartoons for stained glass windows by Burne- 
Jones, which in the artist’s sale of 1898 fetched 390 gs. 
They are inconveniently large for any but a big public 
gallery. The following are works which have gone from 


the sale-rooms into public collections : Carpaccio’s ‘ Pieta,’ 


a7 
we 


12,300 gs., and Botticelli’s, ‘Scene from the life of St. 
Zenobius,’ 10,800 gs., Metropolitan Museum, New York ; 
Cosimo Rosselli, ‘St Catherine of Siena delivering the 
Rule to the Sisters of the Second Order of St. Dominic, 
1,250 gs. (Scottish National Gallery); Alma-Tadema, 
‘Autumn Festival,’ 350 gs. (Birmingham Art Gallery) ; 
Sir A. More (?), ‘Patrick Adamson,’ the only known 
portrait of this ambassador from James VI to the Court of 
Elizabeth, 50 gs. (Scottish National Portrait Gallery). 
After fetching 150 gs. at the Sir Charles Dilke sale, Blake's 
wonderful panel, ‘Satan tormenting Job,’ was added to the 
extensive collection of works by that master owned by 
Mr. Graham Robertson. 
| Zo be continued. 
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Les Piéces & Conviction 


By Honoré Daumier 


English Art Collectors.— III. 


By R. E. D. Sketchley. 


N previous papers it has been my aim to suggest the 
extending prospect of choice surveyed by art-lovers of 
the nineteenth century, and to note, here and there 

in the vast activity of Victorian collecting, significant issues 
of taste. Arrived, albeit saltatorially, at the twentieth 
century, the measure I would propose to apply to the 
existing scheme of art-collecting is that of universality of 
appreciation. So long as any form of beauty is unprized, 
and, equally, so long as name and cost and fashion, or 
even rarity, decide admirations, art-collecting can only 
approximate to its ideal of use and delight. The Chinese 
sage of old who complained that people criticise a picture 


* Continued from p. 279 


by ear, censures a crowd undiminished through the ages, at 
present, as in art-learned China, composed, not only of the 
ignorant, but also of those whose knowledge is not fused 
with feeling. If twentieth century collecting is to endow 
our civilisation with the full treasury and inspiration of 
the beauty wrought by creative genius, there is need that 
each art-lover should widen his knowledge and enjoyment 
to the utmost, and that the general current of appreciation 
be given impulse and direction from the purest and 
strongest sources of art. 

A national possession, such as the Salting Bequest, 
comprising infinitely various modes of beauty, must aid 
immensely, if slowly, the cause of universality in art-appre- 
ciation, And this great enrichment of the common oppor- 
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tunity to learn the full language of art, is, be it remembered, 
an issue quite as much of close observation and well-used 
experience as of extraordinary capacity to recognise beauty. 
Fired originally by the enthusiasm of collectors among 
whom Mr. Louis Huth was chief, Mr. Salting as he formed 
his collection, formed also his breadth of knowledge and 
sense, the catholicity which embraced masterpieces as 
diverse as those of the Chinese and Japanese potters, of 
the early Paduan bronze-founders, a Holbein Queen’s 
miniature, a ‘ Moonrise at the Mouth of the Yare.’ 

For an individual collector to realise so much of the 
world’s art, full leisure and great wealth, as well as un- 
deviating enthusiasm, are needed. Moreover, appreciation 
of fabricated art leaves taste free from those bents of the 
imagination which must operate in a choice of pictures or 
sculpture. The most binding of all inmost acts of recog- 
nition, that which makes votaries for ‘Mona Lisa,’ or 
Rembrandt's ‘ Christ at Emmaus,’ is not necessarily deter- 
minative in enthusiasm for a choice specimen of Chinese 
porcelain or Italian maiolica. Pictorial art appealed late 
to George Salting, and then not -quite directly and un- 
mistakably. 

This part of the Salting treasury yields supremacy to 
specialised collections, whose value as contributions to the 
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fulness and perfection of the national store of art it is 
unnecessary to emphasise. It could not be better illustrated 
than by the Mond Bequest, one of a class of well-defined, 
historically illuminative collections of Italian art, to which 
also belongs Mr. R. H. Benson’s gallery, with its representa- 
tion of artistic personalities, established by the deductions 
of Morellian art-science. The Mond collection, one may 
almost say, was conceived as part of the National Gallery, 
where it will closely supplement the representation of 
Italian art in general, and of Venetian art in especial. 
With Constantine Ionides, Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild, 
and Mr. Alfred Beit, who restored Reynolds’ opulent 
Cockburn group to the National Gallery, Ludwig Mond 
will be remembered as one of the collectors of foreign race 
who have signally benefited English galleries. 

The last twenty years of the nineteenth century gave 
other collectors of Old Masters opportunity to win historical 
examples in a series of dispersals in England and on the 
Continent, including the sale of Lord Dudley's gallery in 
1892, and of the William Graham, Eastlake, Cavendish 
Bentinck, Warwick, and Leyland collections. For Raphael's 
early Peruginesque ‘Crucifixion, won by Dr. Mond at 
great price from the Dudley sale, Sir Francis Cook also 
contended. Though Doughty House lacks—to quot 





(The property of Sir Frederick Cock, Bart.) 


Acquired in 1872 from the Middleton Collection at Brussels. 


The Maries at the Tomb. 


By Hubert van Eyck 


Formerly in the possession of Philippe de Comines (1445-1509). 
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Meredith—an historic Raphael to give dignity 
to the roof-tree, yet the sequence of nearly five 
hundred paintings from the dawn-illumined Van 
Eyck to the Reynoldses and Gainsboroughs, 
has dignities more impressive to modern taste. 
During the same time were formed two collec- 
tions recently sold, that of Sir William Abdy, 
who, like Dr. Mond, found treasures in Italy, 
and of Mr. Charles Butler, a buyer at historical 
sales, such as the Blenheim, Alexander Barker, 
and William Graham. Profiting by the advice 
of connoisseurs, he liked also to back his own 
judgment. The tale of connoisseurs must be 
abbreviated, yet it should at least include Mr. 
Fairfax Murray, whose knowledge and taste 
have aided other collections than his own; Mr. 
J. P. Heseltine, owner of great small things, 
drawings, bronzes, as well as paintings; Mr. C. 
Newton Robinson; Sir Edgar Vincent; Mr. 





F:tzHenry; Mrs. Joseph—especially fortunate, 
as is Mr. Otto Beit, in owning the rare work of 
Vermeer of Delft; the Earl of Plymouth ; and 
Sir Julius Wernher. The incomparable ‘ Grace 
before Meat’ of Jan Steen, now in the Salting 
Bequest, suggests the standard of the collection 
made by the late Mr. Charles Morrison, brother 
to Mr. Alfred Morrison, of Fonthill. 

In such new groups of Old Masters, added 
to those still remaining in galleries of earlier 
formation, the splendid past of painting is re- 
presented, with less profusion, indeed, than in 
the collections existing fifty years ago, but with 
finer selection and a wider view of beauty. 

While it is with collections now existing that 
[ wish to illustrate this rapid survey of the 
present phase of art-collecting, yet one im- 
portant group, especially, though now dispersed, (Mme 
must be brought into the account. Later than 
amateurs north of the Tweed, to whom, it may 
be, French and Dutch art is in closer racial affinity, yet 
betimes in their generation, Mr. Staats Forbes, Mr. Alexander 


Young and Sir John Day formed their famous collection of 


Barbizon and modern Dutch paintings. Mr. Staats Forbes 
-like Mr. John Miller, the Pre-Raphaelite patron —bought 
wholesale where his taste was once aroused, crowding 
store-rooms with unhung canvases. When, after his death 
in 1906, a number of his Barbizon and Impressionist 
pictures, his examples of the Norwich School and of the 
nineteenth century Dutch painters were shown in public, 
the vast collection proved to be only here and there truly 
representative of these phases of the quest for truth and 
beauty. Sir John Day was a far more discriminating lover 
of his chosen artists, and bought art to live with. The 
‘Solitude’ of Harpignies, Millet’s ‘Goose Girl’—his most 
expensive purchase—the ‘Four Mills’ and ‘ Feeding the 
Chickens’ of Matthew Maris were among the pictures hung 
in his London house and later in the gallery at Falkland 
Lodge. Mr. Alexander Young competed with Mr. Staats 
Forbes for various fine works, but contented himself as the 
result or thirty-five years of enterprising picture-buying with 
about a sixth of the quantity amassed by the railway 
magnate. One of the few large pictures was the monu- 
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Mile. Eva Gonzales. 
By Edouard Manet. 


mental ‘Shipwrecked Fisherman.’ It was bought at the 
sale of the third portion of the collection by Mrs. Alexander 
Young and by her presented to the National Gallery, where, 
in the Salting Bequest, are other paintings formerly in 
its company. The late Mr. Percy Wyndham was another 
early—though not a prominent—purchaser of Corots and 
Daubignys, and Sir Horatio Davies, Mr. E, H. Cuthbertson 
and Sir Charles Wakefield, who gave two Brangwyns to 
the Guildhall, obtained for their collections some of the 
treasures of their forerunners in appreciation. 

“Les journalistes aiment toujours mieux ce quon a 
fait, que ce qu’on fait,” says a French writer, speaking of 
a section of humanity not confined to any profession: 
Journalism of taste is not, of course, a matter of choosing 
the ancient or the modern. The drawings of Hokusai, 
owned by those elect connoisseurs Mr. Ricketts and Mr. 
Shannon, Whistler's ‘Piano Picture’ in the beautiful 
collection of Mr. Edmund Davis, Madame Marchesi’s 
‘Jeune Fille’ by Courbet, the Daumier trial scene, intense 
and wonderful, recently acquired by Professor M. E. Sadler, 
witness in their owners to a divining eagerness for “ce 
qu'on fait” not a whit behind that which gives enthusiastic 
welcome to the art of Walter Sickert, of Augustus John, or 
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(The property of T. W. Bacon, Esq.) 


even of Eric Gill and Henry Lamb. It is the sense of the 
creative element in art, whether derived from _ hieratic 
Egypt or from Camden Town, which makes collecting 
itself a creative act, instead of mere money-spending. 
Need it be insisted that if modern art fears neglect from 





Vesuvius. 


By C. J. Holmes. 


such vital connoisseurship it is the fear, not of oversight, 
but of insight ? 

A great collection of the McCulloch type, for instance, 
despite its generous intentions and beautiful incidents helps, 
it must be conceded, to keep going an aimless production of 





The Shipwrecked Fisherman. 
By Josef Israels. 


Purchased by Mrs. Young in the Alexander Young sale, and presented to the National Gallery. 
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pictures and sculpture. It must be contrasted with those 
where each purchase gives incentive to the artist whose 
work is chosen by a knower of beauty on its intrinsic merits. 
Only the most wealthy collectors can pay modern art the 
supreme honour of placing it with masterpieces of the past. 
To a much greater class is it possible to admit nothing into 
their collection that disregards the standard set by the best 
modern art. That aim was to be recognised in the 
collections of Mr. Stephen Holland and Mr. Humphry 
Roberts, though in neither was it fulfilled. On the other 
hand, the brilliant group of pictures and drawings by British 
and Continental artists devoted by Sir Hugh Lane to 
founding a Municipal Gallery of Modern Art in Dublin, 


fulfils it almost impossibly well—impossibly, that is, without 
the co-operation of artists and art-lovers, furthering a scheme 
designed for a public issue. What lies within the scope 
of private ends may be suggested by the collections of 
Captain Audley Harvey, various, yet indubitably selective, 
of Mr. T. W. Bacon, and of Mr. Edmund Davis, Madame 
Marchesi, and Professor and Mrs. Sadler, already adduced 
as examples of open-eyed choice. In more particular 
association with the artistic aims animating the New 
English Art Club, are a whole group of personally 
determined collections—those, especially, of Judge Evans, 
Mr. C. K. Butler, Mr. A. M. Daniel, Mr. Herbert Trench, 
and Mr. Charles H. Moore. 


An Artist at Abbotsford. 


By J. R. Aitken. 


With Illustrations by A. Scott Rankin. 


KINDLY spirit was Charles Robert Leslie, whose 
A wish to remember those chiefly whom he could 
praise (“and of them, not the faults and foibles that 
are more or less common to all men, but the merits that are 
rare, and on which alone their claims to distinction rest”) 
will find a warm response in the hearts of all good men. 
A young artist when he went to Abbotsford, and one of the 
three contemporary painters picked out for special praise 
by the Wizard, he is in love not only with his art but with 
one Harriet Stone, whom he hopes soon to make his bride. 
To her and to his brave sister watching faithfully his frail 
mother, our young artist inscribed long letters telling his 
adventures at Abbotsford and revealing how man and 
mansion affected his truly artistic soul. The friend of 
Washington Irving, Coleridge, Lamb, Landseer, Fuseli, 
West, Newton, and many other distinguished literary and 
artistic spirits—Constable, Wilkie, Chantrey, Lawrence, 
Turner, Flaxman—he had already met Sir Walter, April, 
1820, at breakfast, at the house of Mrs. Dumergne in 
Piccadilly. Now, August, 1824, he is at Abbotsford, come 
specially to paint the picture of the poet; and the spell of 
the Wizard is on his soul. 

That Sir Walter is able to give us beautiful and glowing 
descriptions of nature, no reader of his poetry or his novels 
will be likely to gainsay. That he loved Abbotsford, with a 
great and deep love, almost tragic, no student of his life 
will be able to deny. But had Sir Walter the artistic soul ? 
Was Abbotsford, after all his pounds and pains, his tragic 
love and noble striving, a fit dwelling for a great artistic 
spirit ? 

Leslie gives us an answer, from an artist’s point of view. 
While strolling with Sir Walter about his grounds, a pleasure 
he often enjoyed, he tells us, though first meant only for a 
lady’s ear, first penned fondly with the old, old song singing 
in his heart, he tells us that Sir Walter would often stop 
and point out exactly that object or effect that would strike 
the eye of a painter. He told Leslie he always liked to 
have a dog with him in his walks, if for nothing else than to 
furnish a living object in the foreground of the picture, and 
he remarked to the artist, when they were among the hills, 


how much interest was given to the scene by the occasional 
appearance of his greyhound, Hamlet, at unexpected points. 
He talked of the scenery as he wrote of it, declares Leslie, 
like a painter, and yet, says the artist, for pictures, as works 
of art, he had little or no taste, and did not pretend to 
have any. To Sir Walter, he thinks, they were interesting 
merely as representing some particular scene, or person, or 
event, and very moderate merit in their execution contented 
him. There were things hanging on the walls of Abbots- 
ford, declares our kind-hearted artist, in particular on the 





The Study, Abbotsford: Sir Walter Scott's Chair, Desk, and 
Walking-Stick. 
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walls ot the dining-room, which no eye possessing sensi- 
bility to what is excellent in art could have endured. In 
music, also, Leslie thought, Scott’s enjoyment arose chiefly 
from the associations called up by the air or by the words 
of the song. He saw him, often, stand by the piano or harp 
when Lady Compton, Miss Clephane, or Mrs. Lockhart 
were playing Highland music or military marches, his head 
and whole figure slightly moving in unison with the instru- 
ment, an expression on his face of inward delight, that told 
more plainly than any words could tell how thoroughly 
Sir Walter relished the performance, and how deep he was 
among the hills with our brave Highland men, and how 
firm the seat he kept as he rode his charger in the military 
march. 

Leslie did his painting in the library. When Sir Walter 
was seated, the artist always placed a chair in the direction 
in which he wished him to look, which was never long 
unoccupied by one or other of his visitors. At the other 
end of the room there was generally a group round the 
piano or harp, and it was under these delightful circum- 
stances that the portrait of the poet was done. In the 
intervals of music the artist and the Wizard talked, and 
letters to the lady he fain would make his wife and to the 
sister bravely watching his frail mother tell us some of 
the things they talked of. One day the talk turned on 
Quakers, and Sir Walter was surprised to hear that Leslie 
had painted the portraits of several, thinking they objected 
to pictures as well as to music. Says he: “ They must 
have been what are called wet Quakers.” Said the artist : 
“IT assure you they were not.” But the Wizard would have 
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Abbotsford House and the River Tweed. 


it that, “at least, they were damp Quakers.” Another day, 
alluding to the opinion that Lord Byron’s lameness was the 
occasion of his misanthropy, one of the visitors, Leslie's 
friend, Newton, remarked to Scott: “‘ Your temper has not 
suffered from the same misfortune.” Said Sir Walter: 
“When I was at the age at which lads like to shine in the 
eyes of the girls, I have felt some envy, in a ball-room, of 
the young fellows who had the use of their legs; but I 
generally found when I was beside the lassies I had the 
advantage with my tongue.” Yet another day, Scott told 
Leslie he had known a labouring man who was with Burns 
when he turned up the mouse with his plough. Burns's first 
impulse was to kill it, but, checking himself, as his eye 
followed the little creature, he cried : “ I'll make that mouse 
immortal.” Sir Walter mentioned this as an instance of 
Burns's confidence in his own powers. 

Scott was in great form during the artist’s visit, en- 
riching his talk with quotations, often made highly 
humorous by their application. He compared the sound 
of the dinner-bell, for which he said he had “‘a very quick 
ear,” to 

*‘the sweet South, 


That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odour.” 


And when Leslie inquired of him where he should be likely 
to meet with a haggis, he answered that he didn’t know a 
more likely place than the house he was in. Next day a 
haggis appeared on the table. It was placed, says the 
artist, before the poet, who greeted it with the first lines 
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of Burns’s address to the “ Chieftain of the pudding race.” 
Scott repeated the lines with great gusto, and at the words 


** Weel are ye worthy of a grace 
As lang’s my arm,” 


he extended his arm over the haggis, to the great amuse- 
ment of the artist. The haggis was tasted and pronounced 
very good. 

Scott’s benevolence and kindness of heart was always 
impressing itself on his guest, and he declares, truly enough, 
that there was more benevolence expressed on the poet's 
face than in any portrait of him he had seen—than in his 
own portrait, also, it may be added. This benignity of 
soul, kindness at the very heart of the man, showed itself in 
little acts of quiet thoughtfulness to everybody about him. 
Among his numerous guests, Leslie tells us, was a little 
deaf curate, without a charge, and living for the time being 
on the luxury of Abbotsford. So deaf was he that he had 
to use an ear-trumpet. Sir Walter always placed him at his 
side at dinner, and when anything was said that Scott 
thought would interest the curate, he turned to him and 
dropped it into his trumpet. “Look at Scott,’ Newton 
whispered, “dropping something into ——’s charity box.” 
To his friend Rose, whose infirmities were occasioned by 
paralysis, Sir Walter had allotted a sitting-room with bed- 
room adjoining, on the ground floor of Abbotsford, the 
latticed windows of which, shaded by flowers, looked into 
the garden. Here Rose could seclude himself whenever he 
liked, and here Sir Walter engaged him on a translation of 


Abbotsford House, South Front 


Ariosto, thinking that some such easy employment of the 
mind would be good for his health. The luxurious table 
at Abbotsford, however, would have rendered his kindness 
useless, says Leslie, had not Rose had the heroism to 
practise a rigid system of self-denial. When Lady Scott 
offered to help him to some rich delicacy, poor Rose would 
groan and say, “ No, madam, I believe in a Aereafter.” 

A very odd, witty fellow, for all his infirmities, Rose 
had a half-witted servant, Henviss by name, whom he 
dressed in antic-costume, and who reminded Scott more 
than any man he ever met of the motley fools of Shake- 
speare. At first Henviss was made to wear the fancy dress 
by way of punishment, but took such a fancy to it that he 
wanted to wear it often, to the huge delight of the brave 
and witty Rose. To this exploit, however, Sir Walter 
objected, saying, “I have no reputation to spare in my own 
neighbourhood, and I cannot afford to fall lower in the 
estimation of the country-people by permitting Henviss to 
be seen about the place in a fool’s dress.” And so the 
poor fool was denied the luxury of appearing often in his 
splendour. 

In one particular Leslie corrects Lockhart’s narrative, 
in his account of the rudeness shown to the celebrated 
Mrs. Coutts on the occasion of her visit to Abbotsford. It 
would appear that Lockhart has mixed the visit paid by the 
moneyed lady in 1824 with that paid the following year. 
The Countess of Compton, her mother, Mrs. Clephane, 
and her two sisters were being entertained at the same 
time, as well as Mr. and Mrs. Terry, Lady Alvanley and 
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her two daughters. Late one evening came the great 
Mrs. Coutts, attended by a lady, a doctor, and innumerable 
servants, and to her great astonishment, and Sir Walter's, 
was received with coldness by her fellow-guests and treated 
with scant courtesy by the ladies. It would seem she was 
The dinner 
At first, 
of course, nobody felt aggrieved that Sir Walter would not 


expected the day before she actually arrived. 
hour, seven o'clock, came, but not Mrs. Coutts. 
allow dinner to be served. But eight o'clock passed and 
nine o’clock came, and the ladies thought it too much that 
dinner should be so long deferred, and might have been 


postponed longer still had not a messenger arrived from 


Mrs. Coutts saying she was delayed on the road by want of 


horses and could not reach Abbotsford that night. The 
titled ladies, remembering their dinnerless agony, did not 
forget next day to make it unpleasant for the great Mrs. 
Coutts, who left Abbotsford in high haste and great dudgeon. 

During one of Sir Walter's sittings a thunder-storm came 
on, and as the peals followed more and more loudly the 
flashes of lightning, Leslie tells us Scott became uneasy and 
rose from his chair, saying, “I must go to Lady Scott ; she 
is always frightened when it thunders.” Seldom does Lady 
Scott appear on the page of the artist, and seldom is she 
seen waving the fairy’s wand; but in such passages is 
revealed the Wizard's tender solicitude for his fair lady 
and the artist’s keen appreciation of the love that bound 
together their unequal souls and hallowed the hearth of 


Abbotsford for all who had eyes to see. 
Leslie left Abbotsford for Auld Reekie, Scott 


When 
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gave him a packet for Constable, which, no doubt, con- 
tained manuscript for the world’s gladdening. At Edin- 
burgh he met with much kindness from our Scottish artists, 
which he loyally records; Wilkie, especially, though busy 
making studies of the Scottish Regalia for his picture of 
George IV entering Holyrood, treating him most kindly. 
As fast as he could, however, he was away to the sunny 
south, to the bride for whom his soul pined, and the sister 
When he got 


home the blinds were down and the brave sister met him 


who was tending bravely his frail mother. 
at the door dressed in black. The mother-soul had flown. 
And so eager was she for her son’s weal, and so loth to mar 
his joy at Abbotsford, that neither she, nor his sister, nor 
his pining love would permit one single whisper of the 
crisis to reach him in the halls of the Wizard. 

It may be added that Leslie made a small whole-length 
sketch of Tom Purdey, his old and honoured servant, for 
Sir Walter, and that he thought Chantrey’s bust the most 
perfect of all Scott’s portraits. In 1828, he met Sir Walter 
in London for the last time. It was at the Royal Academy 
dinner, of which Sir Walter was a member, having been 
elected Antiquary to the Academy the year before. The 
artist and the Wizard were glad to meet again, the pining 
love now his happy wife, and it is with great delight the 
artist tells us that the enthusiasm with which the toast of 
Sir Walter's health was drunk exceeded anything of the 
kind he ever witnessed. In the gilded halls of the Royal 
Academy and the hallowed haunts of Abbotsford they were 
both the same, two kind-hearted gentlemen, loyal and true 





The River Terrace, Abbotsford: Sir Walter Scott's favourite walk 
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In the Rhymer's Glen, near Abbotsford. 


to all that is good, each alike loving the beautiful and the 
brave. 


Note.—The author's acknowledgments are due to the Autobiography t 
C. R. Leslie, R.A., published by John Murray in 1860, 


Passing Events. 


“THAN Edwin Austin Abbey, who died on August 1, 

no artist, with the possible exception of Mr. Sargent, 
was so widely known and honoured on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Born at Philadelphia in 1852, Mr. Abbey had 
for the past ten years been engaged on a series of great 
decorations for the State Capitol of Pennsylvania in his 
native city, not, unfortunately, finished at the time of his 
death. ‘The thought and energy involved in these vast 
decorations, some of which were exhibited at South 
Kensington in 1908, prevented Mr. Abbey doing much 
other work of late. As a decorator his name will always 
be associated with this series, as, too, with the “Holy 
Grail” series in the Boston Public Library, seen at the 
Guildhall prior to leaving England, and with the panel in 
the Ambulatory of the Royal Exchange (THE Art JouRNAL, 
1905, P. 332). 

Mr. Abbey won his first laurels as an illustrator for Messrs. 
Harper, and it may well be that upon his fine achieve- 
ments in that kind his fame will ultimately rest. Coming 
to England in the late seventies, he was elected a member 
of the Institute of Water Colourists, and in 1885 first sent 
to the Royal Academy. In 1896 he was “enfolded” as 
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A.R.A., promotion to R.A.-ship following swiftly—in 1898. 
Thus Mr. Abbey was in the outer circle for a shorter period 
than any artist of recent years. There is no need to recall 
pictures on Shakespearean subjects, such as ‘ The Penance 
of Eleanor, Duchess of Gloucester,’ 1900, and others, for 
they are familiar to thousands. Less generally known, 
maybe, is the big ‘Coronation of King Edward VII,’ an 
official commission, for which the artist reputedly received 
a princely sum. It is said that Mr. Abbey spoke with 
satisfaction and pride of the fact that one of the last efforts 
of Orchardson was to finish the sympathetic portrait of him, 


which was at the Academy last year. 


IR ALFRED C. LYALL did not live long to serve 

as a Trustee of the British Museum. ‘Together with 

Sir Edward Grey and Sir William Anson, he was elected in 
February, yet three months later Lord Kilbracken had to 


be chosen in his stead. 


JT ISS HELEN JACKSON, who died on July 6, well 
M known as a painter of children and an illustrator 
of books for children, entered the Royal Academy Schools 
in 1879, and began to show at the summer exhibitions in 
1885. She was of those who in the last years of her life 


suffered much, and bravely. 


NE of our most prominent sculptors, William Gos- 
() combe John, R.A., was knighted at Bangor on 
July 14, he having designed the sword and verge used at 
the Investiture of the Prince of Wales at Carnarvon. <A few 
days later the King and Queen, when laying the foundation 
stone of the National Welsh Library, Aberystwyth, were 
provided with pairs of beautifully wrought trowels and 
mallets, together with a level, designed by Mr. Edward 
Spencer and carried out by the members of the Artificers’ 
Guild. Undoubtedly the worth of fine craftsmanship is 


being increasingly recognised. 


“THE ill success of the new postage stamps, admitted 

[ on all hands to be unsatisfactory, again raises the 
question whether, if a really fine design could be obtained, 
it would not be wise to adhere to it, marking the change 
of Sovereign in some other way than by means of a 
portrait. Of the lion on the new penny stamp it has 
been facetiously suggested that “for its body the artist 
must have gone to a pet spaniel, for its soul to a spring 


chicken.” 


ROFESSOR SADLER is one of the most en- 
lightened and courageous of present-day collectors, 
recognition by whom has been a vital encouragement 
to more than one of our gifted artists. Wisely, he 
on occasions looks backward as well as ever forward. 
Among recent purchases upon which Professor Sadler is 
most cordially to be congratulated are three drawings by 
Honoré Daumier, exhibited at the Van Wisselingh Gallery 
some months ago. ‘This master-draughtsman, born at 
Marseilles in 1808, is even now recognised at his true 
worth by few persons in this country. Some of his greatest 
pictures have been allowed to leave England for public 
galleries in America and elsewhere. Happily, however, 
Mr. Constantine lIonides bequeathed to the South 











PASSING 


Kensington Museum a dozen or so wonderful drawings, 
and in 1910 there were presented to the British Museum 
from the collection of Mr. William Strang, a series of 
over 150 of the nearly 4,000 lithographs which stand to 
Rather ineptly he has been called the 
Daumier is far 


Daumier’s credit. 


Michelangelo of caricature. more than 
a caricaturist, marvellous as were his improvisations in 
that domain. 


pression firmly grasped in the mind,” he fathomed depths 


Working outward, “from a kernel of ex- 


and scaled heights of human consciousness, expressing that 
which he apprehended in rhythmic, simple, powerful terms. 
The creative breath inspires the greatest of his drawings, 
The chief of the works 
acquired by Professor Sadler is entitled ‘Les Pieces a 


lithographs, pictures. three 
Could the tragic poignancy of the 
On 


the wall behind the three judges, each vividly and _pro- 


Conviction’ (p. 313). 
event be more succinctly and beautifully conveyed ? 


foundly characterised, hangs the picture of a Crucifixion, its 
On the 
stand in front of the judges are the knife and the blood- 
the 
Were Daumier known only by this little drawing, inter- 


lower part only, with the lovely landscape, visible. 


stained drapery, brought into Court as evidence. 
pretative alike of inner and outer verities, he would rank 


as a man of might. 


l: 


in connection with the King Edward Memorial 


is hoped that a liberal response will be made to the 
new appeal which has been made by the Lord Mayor 
Fund. 
The East End as well as the West End will be included 
in the scheme. A Shadwell Park is a possibility, and the 
Green Park, at the Piccadilly end of the Broad Walk, has 
But 
reasonable objection has been raised to the decision of the 


been chosen as the West-End site for a monument. 


Memorial Committee, who would do well to consider the 
excellent suggestion made by Professor Adshead for the 
formation of a “ Place” at Hyde Park Corner. 


_ E contents of the Palace ot History in the Scottish 

National Exhibition fulfils in notable degree what 
Sir Walter Scott had in mind when, in 1828, he wrote thus 
of Lodge’s Pertraits oy Illustrious Personages of Great 
Britain: 

**It is impossible for me to conceive a work which ought to be 
more interesting to the present age than that which exhibits before our 
eyes our ‘fathers as they lived,’ accompanied with such memorials of 
their lives and characters as enable us to compare their persons and 
countenances with their sentiments and actions.” 


The Historical Portraits Sub-Committee has succeeded 
in bringing together a collection the like of which has 
never before been seen north of the Tweed. 


portraits of Kings and Queens, ecclesiastics and warriors, 


There are 
rebels and patriots—the two are sometimes synonymous 
poets and politicians, men of science and of affairs, friends 
and foes, out of which the well-informed may shape a great 
historical pageant. ‘The King showed his interest in the 
undertaking by sending from Windsor, Lucas de Heere’s 
fascinating group of Lord Darnley and his brother—which 
when in Charles I’s collection was appraised at #6—a 
half-length of James V of Scotland, and Clouet’s half-length 
of Archibald Douglas, Earl of Angus. It is to be hoped 
that a memorial volume worthy of the occasion will be 
issued. 
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Door-knockers in St. James's Square. 


Designed by Robert Adam. 


“THERE isa certain amount of truth in the statement 

that an artistic reputation travels more rapidly to 
England from France than from Scotland. As a case in 
point, there is little doubt that had a painter of the genius 
of William McTaggart, who died in April, 1910, been for 
years working in France instead of near Edinburgh, his 
name and his pictures would in England have now been 
familiar and highly valued. In the modern collection at the 
Glasgow Exhibition, McTaggart is adequately represented, 
the ‘Wreck of the 
Hesperus, 1861, to the superb ‘ Young Fishers’ of 1876, 


onward from imaginatively intense 
and to that marvellous capture of a dramatic nature effect, 
‘The Storm,’ 1883. 
be it confessed, has not yet bought a characteristic picture 


The Glasgow Corporation, with shame 
by McTaggart. 


F' )R a time, when deprived of its home by the closing 

of the New Gallery as an art centre, the life of the 
Society of Portrait Painters seemed to be jeopardised. 
That, however, is of the past. In order to mark its coming 
majority, the King has been pleased to command that the 
Society shall in future be known as the Royal Society of 
Portrait Painters. As will be remembered, it was founded 
in 1891, under the presidency of Mr. A. Stuart Wortley, 
who continued to hold that position up to the time of his 
death. 


J. J. Shannon presides. 


Thereafter Orchardson was elected, and now Mr. 


OYAL support, again, has been renewed and extended 
R in the case of the Painter-Etchers. By permission 
of Queen Victoria this organisation, in which the founder, 
Sir Seymour Haden, took so keen an interest, assumed the 
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title of Royal. A Charter of Incorporation under Letters 
Patent has now been granted to it by King George, who, 
together with the Queen, has accepted two cases of en- 
gravings as a Coronation gift from the Fellows. During 
the reign of King Edward the Diplomas of new R.P.E.'s 


remained unsigned. 


HE Manchester Art Gallery continues to vindicate its 
right to be regarded as one of the best conducted 
of such institutions in this country. From the interesting 
little exhibition at the Stafford Gallery, where, for almost 
the first time in London, the art of Mr. Walter Sickert was 
with any adequacy represented, the Manchester Gallery 
bought for a trifling sum the masterly little picture, * Mamma 
mia Povareta.’ It is weighty, succinct, beautiful. 

T the last picture sale of the season at Christie's, held 
A on July 24, there was emphasised the tendency 
which throughout has been evident, namely, to recognise 
the merit of work by little-known painters of the early 
English school. A portrait of a lady, 50 x 40 in., signed 
by Isaac Whood and dated 1744, fetched 65 gs. Apparently 
it was so lightly regarded by its owner that the canvas was 
surrounded by no frame. Whood, born in 1688, was 
patronised by the Duke of Bedford of his time, and at 
Woburn Abbey are portraits by him of the Duke of Marl- 
borough and the Hon. John Spencer, done respectively in 


1734 and 1737. 


LL that comes from the pen of Mr. Charles Ricketts 

is informative and stimulating, as need scarcely be 

said to those who know his fine monograph on the Prado 
Museum. We commend to notice, then, Mr. Ricketts’ 
delightful survey of the “Century of Art” exhibition, held 
in the summer at the Grafton Galleries by the International 
Society. Many of the outstanding works are passed in 
review, and again and again Mr. Ricketts declares his 


insight, his sensitiveness, his catholicity. 

R. HERBERT WARD, author of Five Years with 
N the Congo Cannibals, My Life with Stanley's Rear- 
guard, and other works, is one of the few surviving officers 
—perhaps the sole survivor—of Stanley’s Emin Pasha 
Expedition. As painter and sculptor, too, he has been 
represented at the Royal Academy onward from 1895. 
In recognition of his ability as a sculptor, the French 
Government, after medals having been awarded to him at 
the Salon and a work bought for the Luxembourg, has 
conferred on Mr. Ward the Legion of Honour. 


HE rumoured proposal made by Mr. Pierpont Morgan 
to Count Erdoedy, the well-known Hungarian 
aristocrat, to purchase at about £290,000 the Galgosz 
estate, recalls one of the late Mr. Charles Wertheimer’s 
resourceful doings. Mr. Wertheimer, having marked in 
a Brighton house a fine piece of Oriental porcelain, called 
and made a big offer to the owner of the house for the 
structure and all it contained. Thus he got at a bargain 
price the Oriental vase. Mr. Morgan is said to care 
little for the Galgosz estate, much for the historical 
treasures amassed in the castle. 
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Recent Publications. 


That eminent “ Master Printer of Copper Plates,” Frederick 
Goulding, is the subject of a memoir by Mr. Martin Hardie, A.R.E. 
(Eneas Mackay, Stirling, 21s.). The book, limited to 
copies, is well produced and is of considerable interest. 
hall-marked the etchings he printed. In 1890 he was unanimously 
elected Master Printer to the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers, an 
His notes for 


250 sale 


Goulding 


honour which, unsought, gave him great satisfaction. 
his autobiography, interrupted by his death in 1909, were placed in 
the hands of Mr. Hardie who, himself an accomplished etcher and 
sympathetic historian, has brought together the facts. Goulding’s 
father and grandfather having been copperplate printers, the late 
master inherited gocd traditions which, when serving his apprentice- 
ship, he turned to good account. While with Day and Son he helped 
to print plates for Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort; and he 
acted sometimes as ‘‘ devil” to Whistler, thus beginning associations 
Nearly every well- 


with artists which became a feature of his life. 


known etcher of the period was indebted to Goulding for advice 
while many lasting relationships began in 
the early days of the printer's own business. With Sir F. Seymour 
Haden he was intimate from 1862 onwards, and with R. W. Macbeth 
he constantly worked, going to Madrid on one occasion to print some 
Included in the book is Goulding’s address 


and assistance in proving ; 


plates after Velazquez. 
to the Art Workers’ Guild, with notes on the theory and practice 
of printing. Among the illustrations is an original etching, one of 
the few he produced for his own amusement and instruction. 


A well-illustrated monograph has appeared on the work of 
Michael and Friedrich Pacher (Paul Neff Verlag, Eszlingen, 
20 marks). The author is Hans Semper. Michael Pacher, who 
worked in the fifteenth century, is best known by his large altar- 
piece at Wolfgang, but he was responsible for many religious pieces 
of interest to historians. 


A laudable attempt is being made by Messrs. Seeley to open a 
royal road to learning. In a text-books the 
mysteries of art are explained so far as is possible, and students may 
obtain, with a minimum of difficulty and with no loss of time, know- 
ledge of the essential facts relating to the crafts of painting and 
sculpture. Mr. Solomon J. Solomon, R.A., in The Practice of 
Oil Painting, (6s.) now in its second edition, brings forward lucidly 
the points to be observed: the explanatory sketches and selected 
pictures are invaluable. Mr. Albert Toft, in Modelling and 
Sculpture (6s.), writes with insight on methods 
giving illustrations of works in progress and standard pieces to 
supplement his essay. A_ useful glossary of technical terms is 
included. The third volume, Human Anatomy, by Sir Alfred 
D. Fripp and Mr. Ralph Thompson (7s. 6a.) is serviceable to all 
artists. The human body is considered very carefully in its relation 
to art, and the subject is analysed suitably. The drawings by Mr. 
Innes Fripp, and the photographs from life, are remarkably good. 
Mr. M. H. Spielmann and Mr, P. G. Konody are editors of the series. 


series of excellent 


and processes, 


Horace Lecoq de Boisbandran (1802-1897), had among his pupils, 
Rodin, Dalou, Legros, Fantin-Latour, Cazin, Whistler, 
distinguished artists, all of whom looked upon their 
supremely gifted. It is not surprising, therefore, that his various 
pamphlets should be considered worthy of republication. Translated 
by M. Luard, and introduced by Professor Selwyn Image, they 
re-appear under the title of The Training of the Memory in 
Art (Macmillan, 6s.). 


drawing, and some remarkable illustrations are given of studies by 


and other 


master as 


Lecoq was a pioneer in teaching memory 
Professor Legros and other artists. 


An interesting period is covered in L’Art Francais au temps 
de Louis XIV (Hachette, 3 fr. 50). M. Henry Lemonnier takes 
the years 1661-1690 for his particular quest, and, as in his previous 
volumes, has much to say of value. The essays were originally 
given at the Sorbonne in the form of lectures. Painting, sculpture, 
and architecture, were in the ascendant, with other arts, during the 
reign of Louis le Grand: Perrault and Mansart, architects ; Girardon 
and Puget, sculptors; Charles Le Brun and Mignard, painters, were 
among the leaders; and their work, with that of lesser men, is 
discussed in connection with the spirit of the age. 
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A Settee at Belton House. 


By Francis Lenygon. 


KLTON HOUSE, a seat of Lord Brownlow, 
which was begun in 1685 for Sir John 
Brownlow, and completely finished and fur- 

nished three years later, has the fine interior wood 
and plaster work of that interesting period. It is also 
rich in good and varied furniture, both French and 
English, some of the latter dating from the last years 
of the seventeenth century, though the majority is of 
the eighteenth century. Of the many fine examples 
the suite covered with English tapestry is the most 
interesting from its comparative rarity. This rarity is 
not so much in the suite itself, which is of the type 
usually associated with the reign of Queen Anne but 
which continued to be made in early Georgian times, 
but in its covering. We are familiar in this country 
with French tapestry coverings for suites of French 
furniture and for English furniture of Adam’s design 
in the late eighteenth century; but England never 
produced these upholstery tapestries to the same 
extent as France. Mortlake, however, was producing 
tapestry of small design for upholstery at the close of 
the seventeenth century; and Stamford, not many 
miles from Belton, had a tapestry-weaving industry. 
There were also a certain number of small estab- 
lishments in London about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, such as that at Fulham, started 
by a refugee Frenchman named Parisot, and to 
judge by the catalogue of the sale of his stock 
in 1755, his tapestries closely followed the designs 
of the greater French ateliers. John Vanderbank, of 
Soho, was probably the maker of the coverings of the 
magnificent settees and chairs at Glemham Hall, while 
those of the set of six chairs and settee at Belton are of 
quite different design and workmanship. The back 
of the settee here illustrated is very well designed. 
Upon a soft grey-brown background is a cartouche 
containing a landscape in which are two fighting 
cocks, one of whom has succumbed. On either side 
is a vase of flowers—roses, carnations, honeysuckle, 
etc.-—resting on a pedestal, with a parrot and cockatoo 
close by. Near the upper corners, resting upon orna- 
mental forms, are a tomtit and a bullfinch. The seat 
is ornamented with a similar cartouche in the centre, 
and therein is represented a figure of Venus with 
Cupids on a cloudy background, having the effect of 
an imitation bas-relief painted in delicate blue tones. 
On either side is a bunch of flowers. 


OCTOBER, IOQII. 


The chairs are ornamented with vases of flowers 
of similar design. The colour of the whole is soft, 
rich, and refined, and the texture very fine and even 


Stranover . 


lhe settee is signed e tters . 
e settee gone Rendichow in yellow letters on the 


grey background. Little is known about Bradshaw, 
the weaver of this fine set of furniture coverings, but 
the work itself is the best testimonial to the excellence 
of his taste and craftsmanship. He died before the 
end of the third quarter of the eighteenth century and 
two overdoor pieces representing Venus, Vulcan, and 


Cupids were made by him for Holkham. 





Chair covered with English Tapestry. 
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Tapestry Weaving in England.IV.° 


By W. G. Thomson. 


Y the year 1623 the Mortlake manufactory 
brilliant début. 
adapted to 
able 


most expert weavers in 


had made a Possessed of 


buildings — specially suit the 


requirements of weaving, an director, a 


band of the 


executing tapestries from the best designs that could 


the world, 


be procured, an artist of great ability to provide new 
designs, and, lastly, plentiful commissions from a 
wealthy clientéle, of whom the King, the Prince of 
Wales and the Marquis of Buckingham were the 
chiefs, the manufactory could want nothing more to 
all appearance. And yet, in that year, the fourth of 
its existence, the question of the continuance of the 
establishment was seriously considered by the director. 
Notwithstanding his wonderful financial abilities and 
his personal experience of the characters of the 
chief patrons who bestowed commissions on_ the 
manufactory, Sir Francis Crane had evidently greatly 
underestimated the sum he would of necessity expend 
in maintaining the works, and the risks he would have 
The finest 


tapestries take the longest time to weave, and the 


to run through payments being deferred. 


materials that enter into the composition of these are 
generally more expensive than those employed in 
The first Mortlake tapes- 


of exceedingly fine 


making the coarser kinds. 
tries were—as we have seen 
texture, and although the weavers, encouraged by 
payment being made on the basis of the amount of 
the fabric they produced daily, and further stimulated 
by disbursements for “expediton,” manufactured 
tapestries in record time, the expenses entailed in 
keeping up the establishment until some pecuniary 
result of its functions was obtained must have been 
very great. It appears that beyond the sum of 
£2,000 received for the first set of the Vulcan and 
Venus tapestries, Crane had received but £500, this 
being on account for a set representing the Months. 
It is true that on the former set he had a profit of 
more than one thousand pounds, as the expenses of 
manufacture had amounted to only £904 odd; but 
from the accelerated rate of progress in producing the 
succeeding tapestries, his weaving staff must have 
been largely augmented. In 1623 he found himself 
seriously embarrassed by his liabilities, though his 
pessimism was apparently more extreme than the 


occasion warranted. Previous to the departure of the 


* Continued from p. 304. 


Prince of Wales and the Marquis of Buckingham for 
Madrid in the same year, he laid his financial circum- 
stances before them, and urged the impossibility of 
continuing the work without immediate supplies, 
whereupon the Prince commanded him to “ keepe the 
busynes afoote, and promised me for the present to 
keepe the fire goinge (which was the Prince’s own 
phrase),” that the money amounting to £3,200, which 
had been expended in making tapestries for Bucking- 
ham, should instantly be paid. In addition to this, 
Crane was promised the privilege of appointing two 
sergeants-at-law. Subsequently, the Prince ordered a 
set of rich tapestries representing the Months, and 
commanded Crane to send to Genoa for the Raphael 
cartoons, for which he had to pay £300, besides 
expenses of transit. No money was forthcoming ; so, 
in his extremity, Sir Francis indited a petition to 
King James, from which the foregoing particulars 
are taken, stating in it that he had already ex- 
pended above £16,000 in the business, while he had 
received no more than £2,500. In consequence, his 
estate was wholly exhausted, his credit was gone, and 
he had incurred heavy debts. Finally, he did not 
know how it would be possible to continue the work 
for a month longer, unless his Majesty could adopt 
some other course to make provision for it before 
that time. 

Crane’s petition or letter had almost immediate 
attention, and some relief was accorded to the financial 
pressure. The Prince of Wales wrote from Madrid 
directing his council to pay £700 for some drawings 
of tapestry he had ordered from Italy, and also to pay 
£500 on account of the rich set of hangings repre- 
senting the Months, which he was having woven at 


Mortlake. 


under the prevailing conditions was apparent to the 


The impossibility of continuing the works 


King, and a praiseworthy attempt was made to re- 
adjust matters. In January, 1625, a warrant was 
issued to pay Sir Francis Crane the sum of £2,000, 
to be employed in buying in £1,000 per annum of 
pensions or other gifts made by the King and not yet 
payable, for the ease of his Majesty’s charge of £1,000 
a year towards the maintenance of the tapestry manu- 
factories at Mortlake. 

On March 27, 1625, King James breathed his 
last and was 
Prince of Wales, had already done so much to foster 


succeeded by Charles I, who, when 


the manufactory. A curious document, published in 























TAPESTRY WEAVING IN ENGLAND. 


Rymer’s Fadera, throws light upon the indebtedness 
of the Crown to Sir Francis Crane. At that time 
(1625) it amounted to £6,000, for three sets of gold 
tapestry, which is in one way,evidence of the dire 
straits to which Sir Francis had been reduced when 
he put the question of the continuance of the works 
before King James. The new King was only too 


willing to give the works every assistance that was 





Portrait of Sir Francis Crane at Thorndon Hall 


in his power, without the good counsel given him 


in these terms: “Means to settle the tapestries in 


England, it may be done by the means herein stated 
If the 


King shall like of this course, he will, by 


the laying out of £2,000 only, gain £1,000 a year 
in tapestries for his wardrobe, and will, besides, 
settle the 


noblest manufactory that any king of 


England hath brought in these many hundred years 
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(in the Royal Collection, Stockholm.) 


The example may likewise prove of very great ad- 
vantage to the Commonwealth, by showing men a 
better way of charity than of hospitalls, which only 
provides for the poor, but this, that there may be 
no poor at all, and that none shall live but with 
some advantage to the country wherein they dwell.” 
An attempt was made to make the position of the 
workshops financially safe, and so Crane received the 
annuity for £1,000 bestowed upon him by the late 
King. He was also allowed, in addition, £2,000 yearly 
for the better maintenance of the tapestry works for 
ten years to come, and upon this arrangement Sir 
Francis rapidly rose to power and wealth. Under so 
liberal a patron of the fine arts as Charles I, commis- 
sions were literally showered upon the manufactory, 
and it had then been long enough established to yield 
handsome profits to the promoter. The King was 
heavily indebted to him, and, instead of paying in 
money, gave him as security vast estates under mort- 
gage. For upwards of ten years the manufactory 
continued in what may be styled its golden period. 
At that time it had no rivals, as the tapestries made 
inferior, both in 


in the Brussels workshops were 





~aT 


— 


Crees 


Mortlake Tapestry: Hero Discovering the Body of Leander. 


design and execution, and the Parisian ateliers, in- 
stalled by King Henry IV of France, were practically 
non-competitive. At Mortlake the number of designs 
was increased, and yet there was no falling off in 
production from the earlier cartoons. Francis Cleyn, 
the official designer and draughtsman to the manu- 
factory, besides his first essay in the Hero and 
Leander series, provided it with a set representing 
the royal Horses. This design was still popular in 


1670, and afterwards was executed at Lambeth. 


According to Sir Sackville Crow, the figures were 
nobly expressed, but the rest of the design was not 
so excellent. Rubens designed for Mortlake a set 
of six cartoons representing the history of Achilles ; 
probably the hangings described under that title at 
Windsor Castle in 1695 were of Mortlake making 
from his designs. Van Dyck contributed not only the 
magnificent borders to the earlier Mortlake hangings 
of the Acts of the Apostles, but his own portrait 
Crane, to be executed in 


and that of Sir Francis 


tapestry there. He also proposed to design a set 
of tapestries to decorate the Great Hall at Whitehall 


Palace. This was to represent the Election of the 
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King, the Institution of the Order of the Garter, the 
Procession of Knights, and various other subjects of 
The size of the series was colossal : 


that of the ‘ Acts of the 


the same nature. 
its area was to be twice 
Apostles.’ Of this idea the only survival is probably 
a small sketch representing the Procession of the 
Knights. 
hangings would have cost a very great sum of money, 


While the execution of these enormous 
the amount asked for the designs alone was three 
hundred thousand crowns, and so the project was 
abandoned. Other subjects in use at Mortlake were 
the History of Diana, St. George killing the Dragon, 
the Seasons, a set of which was ordered by Williams, 
Archbishop of York, at a price of £2,500-—perhaps 
the three tapestries of that subject now at Sudbury 
various 


Hall represent part of this purchase—and 


landscapes. There were also woven: the History 
of St. Paul, and the History of Alexander, of which 
a set of six pieces was formerly in Cobham Hall, 
and an extremely popular set of grotesques with 
medallions, representing the Five Senses, decorative 
arches with vases of flowers, one of which is now in 
Westminster Abbey, the ‘ Naked Boyes,’ or children 
examples at 


Hall, 


etc, The Pilgrims at Emmaus, and other religious 


playing, represented by numerous 


Boughton House, Burghley House, Haddon 





subjects, ete. But the list is probably far from 
complete. 

By 1628 the manufactory was so prosperous that 
an extension of it was attempted, and an agreement 
with the King was signed for the sale of lands at 
Grafton in the county of Northampton, with a 
proposal for the establishment of a manufactory of 
tapestry within the manor house, the scheme em- 
bracing the bringing up within the same, of a constant 
succession of two boys to serve as apprentices to be 
instructed in that craft. The manor was assured to 
Sir Francis Crane as a security for £7,500, which the 
King owed him at that time, but the projected 
manufactory did not come to anything, and a warrant 
to repay to Sir Francis the sum of £5,000 with interest 
at the rate of 8 per cent., paid by him for the purchase 
of £200 a year in fee farm of lands within the honor 
of Grafton upon an agreement which could not be 
But, in 1634, 


when giving account of the securities he held for two 


made good, was issued in July, 1631. 


sums of £7,500 and £5,000 advanced by him to the 
King, Crane stated that for the former sum he held 
possession of Gratton, and for the interest received 
the rents, and about 1635 he offered to relinquish his 
bargain on repayment of the money advanced and 


interest. From this it may be judged how his fortunes 


ed 
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Mortlake Tapestry: The Months 
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had increased under the patronage of Charles I. In 
1629, he was in possession of Stoke Bruere or Bruerne 
Park in Nottinghamshire, where he built himself a 
country house from plans he received from Italy. It 
consisted of two wings, connecttd with the body by 
corridors, and was spacious enough to lodge and 
entertain the King and court. In the same year, on 
March 28, the King visited and inspected the manu- 
factory at Mortlake, and the prosperity of Crane 
seemed at its height. He shared with Frances, 
Duchess of Richmond, a grant to issue farthings for 
use in England and Ireland; while, in addition to 
Grafton and Stoke Bruerne, he held possession of the 
manors of Hartwell, Aldrington, Blisworth, Shitlanger, 
Ashton, Pottersbury, and Moorend in Northampton- 
shire, as security for money advanced in the King’s 
service. 

Prosperity always creates detractors, and the case 
of Sir Francis Crane was no exception to the rule. 
An attempt was made to demonstrate to the King 
what enormous profits were being made out of the 
tapestries woven at Mortlake for the Royal Palaces, 
and what could be saved by another suggested 
arrangement. For presenting the petition embodying 
the facts of the case, Drue Burton was dismissed from 
the office of Auditor-General, at the instigation of Sir 
Francis Crane, and the petition was not attended to 
until its re-introduction about 1629, when on examina- 
tion, a report generally confirmatory of the accuracy of 
its statements was issued. It showed that upon four 
sets of tapestries representing the story of Vulcan and 
Venus, sold to the King, Sir Francis Crane had made 
a profit of £12,255, besides a gain on other copies 
sold elsewhere, an account of the amount overpaid 
after allowing interest at the rate of 8 per cent., and a 
proposal that as the gain from the manufactory may 
have exceeded any other in the kingdom with little or 
no hazard, if uncontrolled it might grow to be ex- 
orbitant, and therefore it would be to the King’s 
interest to appoint an officer to ascertain the cost of 
tapestries ordered for him, and pay no more than they 
cost, leaving the director content with the £1,000 
annuity voted by the Crown. The great value of the 
document is the information it provides of the work- 
men, rate of payment, and prices of materials, etc. It 
had apparently no weight with the Secretaries of 
State to whom it was addressed, and no attempt 
appears to have been made to reply to its allegations, 
on behalf of Crane, who continued on his prosperous 
career until early in 1636, when his failing health 
caused him to go to Paris. There he underwent a 
serious operation, and died from its effects in the 
month of June. At the time of his death the King 


owed him the sum of £2,872 for tapestries, the warrant 


for payment being dated about the time he went to 
The 
tapestries were: one hanging of the set of Hero and 
284 Flemish ells at £6 the ell, 


Paul and Elymas the Sorcerer, 


Paris, but the sum was not paid until June, 1637. 


Leander, containing 
£1,704; one of St. 
containing 83 ells at £8 the ell, £664; and one 
representing Diana and Calisto containing 63 ells at 
£8 the ell, £504. 

To Sir succeeded his 
Captain Richard of the 
Council, who was evidently a man of quite different 
stamp, and one not adapted to the duties of directing 
He soon got into difficulties 


Francis Crane brother, 


Crane, Gentleman Privy 


a tapestry manufactory. 
with his workmen, and owed them over £545. They 
being unable to obtain satisfaction of their claims from 
him, boldly petitioned the King, stating the amount 
of the sum owing them, and that for nine months they 
had received no money. The last payment that had 
been made them amounted to only £200, and any 
sums received from his Majesty had been employed 
in the purchase of materials necessary to the craft. 
It appears from this document, which is unsigned, and 
is referred to as, “the petition of the poor men of 
Mortlake,” that there were, at that time, one hundred 
and forty persons connected with the works. 

What answer was returned to the petition we 
know not, but it may not have been unconnected with 
This 
was the sale of the manufactory to the King, who 
paid Captain Crane £5,811 10s. 6d., of which sum 


£2,872 represented the value of tapestries unpaid for 


an event that took place shortly afterwards. 


at the death of Sir Francis Crane, and the remainder, 
various pieces purchased from Richard Crane, as 
well as some yet on the looms, and materials for 
tapestry-making. The warrant for payment is dated 
June 7, 1637; it shows what tapestries were then 
in the process of manufacture, and that a set called 
the Horses had been sold to the King for £1,204. 
There were on the looms: two pieces with a tawny 
border valued at £269 13s. 6d.; three other pieces 
on the looms, £380 10s. 4d. ; two pieces more of the 
same set which are finished, £334; and sundry silks 
and yarns, £362 13s. 4d. 

The manufactory was now royal property and 
known as_ the 


management; it was 


Sir James Palmer was appointed 


under new 
“ King’s Works.” 
governor or director, and the weavers entered into 
a new contract with the King. They undertook to 
make 600 ells of arras and tapestry of good stuff 


yearly, viz., 200 ells of the 2 ft. sq. at the rate of 
£3 5s. 6d. the ell, and 250 of the 3 ft. at £2 12s. 6d. the 


ell. They agreed to take as apprentices, either their 


own children, or foundlings from the hospitals. On 


his part, the King contracted to bestow an annual 
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subsidy of £2,000 on the works, at the same time 
making an annual allowance of £250 to Francis 
Cleyn, who out of that sum had to provide a painter- 
assistant. 

At first, under the new auspices, things went well 
with the manufactory, which produced a great many 
hangings, and received many commissions. In 
January, 1638, the Lord Chamberlain, Philip, Earl 
of Pembroke and Montgomery, bought a set of 
tapestries representing the History of St. Paul, con- 


taining 3064 Flemish ells, for which he _ paid 
£804 11s. 3d., which was applied, by the management, 
to pay the expenses of the manufactory. The same 
use was made of the sum of £886 17s. 6d., the price 
allowed by his Majesty for five hangings of the story 
of the Acts of the Apostles, of the second sort, sold 
to Earl Holland in 1639. Some of the money was 
devoted to the purchase of patterns, and in 1641 
Nicholas Mortlet received the sum of £85 to go to 
Holland and there purchase cartoons representing the 
story of Dido and AEneas. 

It is extremely doubtful whether these cartoons, 
if they were really procured from Holland, were of 
much value to the manufactory, for the shadow of the 
great Civil War hung over the land and England had 
entered upon troublous times. From the installation 
of the works till the directorship of Captain Crane, 
the lot of the weavers had been a happy one, some 
having their little failings begotten of prosperity, such 
habits 


irregular church attendance, but these were excep- 


as too much indulgence in convivial and 


tional, and the majority seem to have been good, 


hard-working, earnest men. 


The suspension of pay 


N considering the main peculiarities which are 
found on bindings which issued from Roger 
Payne’s workshop, we have to start from what 

I think was his latest work, namely the bindings 

We know that 


he did these all himself, and it is safe to argue from 


containing his own manuscript notes. 
them. The bindings altogether can conveniently be 
arranged into three main groups, according to the 
styles of design which appear outside on the boards ; 





these groups are : 
1. Rectangular, without corner pieces (Figs. 


1 and 2). 
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under Captain Crane was not a matter of any length 
of time, and the new arrangement by which they were 
incorporated into the “ King’s Works” was pleasing 
to them. They had resided at Mortlake for nearly 
twenty years, they were satisfied with their handi- 
work, they earned enough to enable them to live 
honestly, and this new arrangement would improve 
their circumstances. 

The all-absorbing strife between the King and 
Parliament reduced the King’s resources so far that 
it precluded him from giving any assistance to the 
manufactory, which was now Crown property, and 
The 
In 1643 


the pay of his workmen were greatly in arrears. 
last payment was apparently made in 1641. 
King Charles owed them no less than £3,937, and as 
the war had bereft them of patrons in England they 
endeavoured to find a market for their wares abroad. 
According, they petitioned the King for permission to 
send some of their tapestries to Holland free of duty, 
and that he would devise some means whereby they 
might receive payment of the large sum owing to 
them. They pointed out that many of them were 
ready to starve through hunger; but they made no 
allusion to the fact that the plague had broken out 
at Mortlake free from it the 


which, however, was 


following year. The King replied, commanding them 
to remain in England until he was able to help them, 
and authorised them, for their necessities, to sell and 
pawn all the tapestry they had on hand. This was 
done, but the sum raised was inadequate to the 
demands, as one hundred pounds still remained due 
to one person, eighty pounds to another, and a small 


amount to each workman at a corresponding rate. 










of Roger Payne. 


Rectangular, with corner pieces (Fig. 3). 

3. Rectangular, associated with diagonal lines 

or ovals (Figs. 4 and 5). 

The last division is the larger. The rectangular lines 
in all cases must be liberally interpreted. They may 
be simple straight lines or they may be made up 
by successive impressions of small stamps, as often 
occurs on Russia leather bindings. They may also 
be made up of small curves succeeding each other in 
line, or even by rows of small stamps impressed suc- 


cessively side by side. The possible combinations 


are endless. 



























THE BOOKBINDINGS 


The corners found in Payne’s bindings are the first 
that were done in his way, with several impressions 
of small stamps, rings and dots. Corner pieces cut 


in one piece—corner stamps—were largely used in 


ngland during the late Elizabethan period, and 


the Jacobean period. These corners were heavy in 
appearance and crude in design, and Mearne never 


liked 


corners, partially, with small gold tooling, but he 


them. He, however, sometimes filled up his 


never made a special feature of it, as Payne did. 
Payne arranged the design of many of his bindings 
for the special exemplification of the corner orna- 
mentation, and here he shines supreme—his corners, 
both outside his bindings as well as inside, on the 
doublures (Figs. 6 and 7), are beautifully designed and 
exquisitely executed. Chey are closely filled with 
brilliant impressions from finely cut small stamps, 
the interstices being filled up, with proper reserve, 


The small stamps are 


with small rings and dots 
arranged in orderly manner, and not as Mearne would 
have used them, only in a mass so as to give a 
glittering impression. Payne carefully considered the 
best position and “attitude” of each of his stamps 
before impressing it. 

The centres of Payne’s bindings have all been 
originally left blank, and in cases where armorial] 
bearings occur upon them, they have, I believe, always 


been added as supplementary evidences of ownership 


The most usual of these armorials are the coats of 


arms of Clayton Mordaunt Cracherode (No. 1) and of 


Thomas Grenville (Nos. 2, 4 and 6), and the Spencer 
crest. The stamp of the Cracherode arms is a very 
decorative one ; there is much Payne feeling about it, 
and it is possible that it was designed and cut by him. 
But as it was used by Cracherode on bindings belong- 
ing to him that were not bound by Payne, it may still 
be properly considered as an addition only. 

The division of Payne’s work by design on the 
outsides does not help us at all as to date of the 
binding, because the styles run through all his period, 
and the books themselves are in the main of so early 
a date that for this purpose they are useless. 

There is, however, another division which may 
possibly help us as to date, and this is the manner 
in which the design, on the outside of the book, has 
been carried out. It also divides into three divisions 
which show the design :— 

1. In blind tooling, without any gold. 


In blind tooling and gold tooling together. 


to 


3. In gold tooling only. 
In this division the last is the most important, 


because it includes all the bindings that contain 


Payne’s manuscript notes, and which were bound 
himself. 


entirely, both forwarded and finished, by 


oe) 
we 
we 


OF ROGER PAYNE. 
This division is, moreover, useful because it affords 
some sort of rule as to date. 

Payne worked with his brother Thomas from 
about 1768 to 1774, and during this time it is likely 
enough that Roger superintended the work generally, 
himself doing the finishing and gold tooling, but 
leaving the forwarding and minor details to Thomas 
During this time it is likely that most of the bindings 
blind and gold tooling 


which show a mixture of 


outside, were done. Bindings with gold tooling only 
were, however, produced all along 
From 1774 until 1792 Payne worked with Wier, 


and still bindings with gold and blind tooling together 
upon them, outside, were plentifully produced ; but | 
think most of the work upon them, as well as the 
forwarding, was Wier’s. A few bindings with blind 
tooling only, outside, were made, and these I think 
were certainly Wier’s work. They generally show 
end papers, head bands and edges, as well as other 
small signs, that do not quite fit in with Payne's 
known tastes 

On Wier’s death in 


and it may well be that, as Wier’s bad example in 


1792 Payne was left alone, 


the matter of drink was now absent, Roger became 
the sober workman that he certainly seems to have 
been so far as he can be judged from his work, which 


for the next five years is beautiful and invariably in 





1.— Rectangular, without Corners. Red Morocco, Straight Grained 
and Gold Tooled. With Arms of the Rev. C. M. Cracherode 


(Cicero De Ovrator R mae, 1468.) 
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2.—Rectangular, without Corners. Russia Leather, Diced and Gold 
Tooled. With Arms of the Rt. Hon. Thomas Grenville. 


Ides Travels. Wondon, 1706.) 


perfect taste. The mastery he shows in the difficult 
technical art of gold tooling, apart from the design, is 
unequalled. It is possible to grant that during the 
years he was associated with two other skilled but 
intemperate workmen, Payne, perhaps easily led, 
indulged in the bottle, as indeed we know from his 
own writings, and that between them they managed 
in restful intervals to produce excellent joint work. 
But it is indeed difficult to agree that Payne, well 
on in middle life, left alone with his beloved art and 
away from the temptation of a bad example, still 
continued his evil ways. I expect he became a sober 
and steady man, and that he devoted himself entirely 
to his art. 


notes, which he does not seem to have made until his 


This is to some extent evidenced by his 
boon companions had left him. All his dated manu- 
scripts, as far as | know them, come within this period, 
1792-1797. 

Among great binders of all nations, Roger Payne 
was the first to study the production of systematic 
ornamentation upon the doublures, or insides of the 
of his Berthelet nor 
Mearne thought anything about their doublures, and 


boards, bindings. Neither 
the only instances of this kind of ornamentation to 
be found in Italian or French bindings are rare, 
individual, and do not belong to any group whatever. 
Payne’s doublures form a valuable criterion of authen- 
ticity, and they always evince a great amount of 


consideration and study on his part or on the part of 
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his assistants. They vary from full morocco (Fig. 7) 
to almost plain paper, but I do not propose, for the 
moment, to do more than indicate their importance. 

In the majority of the bindings which were bound 
entirely by Payne, the doublures and end papers 
consist of a rich dull purple paper with small gold 
tooling on the edge turn-over of the leather of the 
binding, but sometimes this leather turn-over is broad 
and richly ornamented (Fig. 6). Payne also used a 
pale pink end paper. 

Besides the beautiful purple and pink end papers, 
many other colours, always dull, are found in bindings 
which issued from Payne’s workshop, but I consider that 
most of them were used by Thomas Payne and Wier. 
Among these are brown, citron, green, orange, marbled 
and black, and rarely pink satin and white satin. 

An important minor point in judging the author- 
ship of a binding by a known master is the considera- 
tion of the head and tail bands, usually known simply 
as head bands. These should be found at the top 
and bottom of the leaves of the book where they are 
joined together at the back. Head bands should be 
sewn by hand over a strip or small roll of vellum or 
leather with silk, and this silk is drawn in here and 


there between the sections of the leaves at the back so 





3-—Rectangular, with Corners. Pale Green Morocco, Smooth, 


Gold and Blind Tooled. With Arms of George III. 


(St. Augustine. De Arte Predicand?. 
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as to become an integral part of the binding, and one 
that adds considerable strength to the back of the 
book as well as forming a decorative feature. 

The head bands on Roger Payne’s own bindings 
are always sewn ona flat strip of vellum with green 
silk, which sometimes has a gold thread put in at 
intervals. In cases where Thomas Payne or Wier 
have done the forwarding of a binding, head bands of 
other shapes and sewn with differently coloured silks 
are found, them are red; red and 


among green ; 


white; pink; pink and gold; pink, white 


black ; 


brown, yellow and red ; and a few others. 


red and 


and purple and gold; brown and _ yellow ; 


When a bound book is opened and the upper 
back 


strip of leather often shows at the hinge. 


board turned so as to show the doublure, a 
narrow 
This peculiarity occurs in many of Payne’s bindings. 

Che hinges have small gold tooling upon them, and 
as a rule are of the same colour as the rest of the 
binding, but sometimes they are of a different colour. 
In the case of bindings in Russia leather (Fig. 2) the 
hinge is usually of morocco, Along the joint itself 
a piece of thread often shows, usually white or yellow 
silk, but sometimes white hemp. 

The edges of Payne’s bound books were generally 
cut before they were sewn, and consequently they 
show with a pleasant irregularity. When the edges 


have also been gilded before being sewn, the irregular 





Dark Green Morocco, 
With Arms of the Rt. Hon. Thomas 
Grenville. 


4-—With Diagonal Lines or Diamond. 
Smooth, Gold Tooled. 


(Tass La Gerusaler I rata. Cenova, 1590.) 
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s.—Design, with Oval. Olive Morocco, Ungrained 


(England's / I n, 1600.) 


effect becomes more pronounced, as the uneven surface 
shows brilliant lines of gold in a pleasing, broken 
effect. I believe that this method has been followed 
in all cases where Payne has bound the book entirely 
himself. When the edges have been cut and gilded 
afterwards, I believe the work has been done by 
Thomas Payne or Wier, as also when a little gauffering, 
or impressions from binding stamps, shows near the 
head and tail bands he effect of gilding after 
cutting the edges of the leaves of a book produces a 
solid effect, and it can be seen in any first rate modern 
trade binding. 

The backs of Payne’s bindings are worthy of much 
attention, although they often open too stiffly, due to 
The 


lettering in the panels is bold and good, and in the 


the padding up with strips of Russia leather. 


unlettered panels there is often beautiful gold tooling 


in definite patterns. Payne never used “sawn in 
bands, but in all his bindings raised bands may be 
seen. 

To summarise briefly, any binding which purports 
to be the work of Roger Payne all through should 
be bound in 


fulfil certain requirements. It should 


smooth or straight grained morocco, or diced Russia 
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6.—Doublure. Dark Green Morocco, Gold and Blind Tooled, and 
Pale Pink Paper Centre. With Arms of the Rt. Hon. Thomas 
Grenville. 








(Tasso. La Gerusalemme Liberata Genova, 1590.) 































































































7.-—Doublure. Citron Morocco, Smooth, Gold Tooled. 
(Pestel. La Loy Saligue. Paris, 1780.) 
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leather ; the ornamentation on the outside should all 
be gold tooled; and the head bands should be flat, 
upright, and sewn with green silk, perhaps having a 
gold thread in it at intervals. The doublures should 
be of rich purple or pink paper, and the hinge threads 
should be yellow or white ; the edges of the leaves 
of the book should be rough gilt or rough plain, and 
single raised bands should show at the back. 

The stamps used in the gold tooled work should 
be the same as, or near modifications of, those which I 


propose to show in my next article. 


A* the Seventh Annual Meeting of the National Art- 
4 Collections Fund, Sir Edgar Vincent, a ‘Trustee of 
the National Gallery, alluded to the possibility of the 
imposition of a 10 per cent. duty on works of art leaving 
this country. He had been informed that the value of 
such pictures annually reached between one and two 
millions sterling. That this is largely in excess of the 
actual figures is made plain by the following excerpt from 
a Parliamentary paper. It shows the value of works of 
art exported from the United Kingdom, as far as statistics 


are available, during each of the years 1906-10. 








ARTICLE 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 





United Kingdom Pr 
duce 
Works of Art except) _ * a 
Pictures) ... saeall 44 BS og 83»9°5 4 2 
Pictures and Draw ) 
ings executed by 240,54 18,16 255,65 75.Go 349,25 
hand... ula 


Foreign and Colonial 
4 
Produce 
Works of Art (except) 
I " é 
Pictures) .....-2..-00+) ° 49 4 
Pictures and Draw j 
ings executed by 112, 506 79572 69,67 129, 64¢ 159.776 


hand.... 








ABUSE’S ‘The Adoration of the Magi, the 
N removal of which from Naworth caused so much 
apprehension, has been purchased from the Dowager 
Countess of Carlisle for the National Gallery. The 
£40,000 was made up from the Temple West Fund, the 
Loan Exhibitions Fund, and by donations from the 
National Art-Collections Fund. The Castle Howard 
Mabuse, bought by the fifth Earl of Carlisle, was one of 
the marked pictures in England, and its acquisition for 
the nation will be appreciated by all lovers of art. 


HE lengthy correspondence some time ago in a 
prominent daily, urging that the Academy should 
for its winter exhibitions bring together examples of native 
water-colour art, has for the present at any rate come to 
nothing. The Council has resolved again next winter 
to organise a show of works by Old Masters and deceased 
painters of the British school. Meanwhile, this month 
there will be opened in the Grafton Galleries what promises 
to be a highly important exhibition of pictures by Old 
Masters. 
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John Maitland, Duke of Lauderdale. 
By Sir Peter Lely. 


Some Drawings by Lely. 
By C. H. Collins Baker. 


RAWINGS of the English seventeenth century 
school are rare now, though they must once 
have been numerous. Of Greenhill’s very 

few are known: of Cooper's yet fewer. To Dobson 
one or two are ascribed, without much conviction. I 
have seen one by Cornelius, Johnson or Janssen, and 
as many by Riley. Of Mary Beale’s drawings, on the 
other hand, we have many if not interesting specimens. 
Of the foreigners working in England Lely is best 


represented by drawings, though not at all plentifully ; 


nor by any means are all the examples ascribed to 
him authentic. In the Victoria and Albert Museum 
there are two or three good examples ; the National 
Gallery of Scotland has one; and at the British 
Museum are perhaps six. These drawings cannot be 
regarded as studies for his oil portraits; rather they 
seem to have been made as independent essays, as 
experiments while the artist gauged his subject. The 
earliest we reproduce, the ‘Edmund Waller, from the 


British Museum (p. 339), dates from the sixteen fifties, 


ety 


“ate? 


a 6 * eee geo ke a TY 1+ 
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when the poet, who in his time sat to the four best 
painters (after Van Dyck) of the Stuart period, was a 
young man. The drawing is in chalk, heightened 
with white, on grey paper, and shows not only Lely’s 
mastery of line drawing, his power of expressing the 


An Unknown Lady. 


fullest solidity by pure point-work, but also his rarer 


adequacy to interpret the inner qualities of a sitter, 
At Holkham is a 


his refinement and introspection. 
fine portrait of Waller, by Lely, contemporary with 


this drawing. The drawings of the two ladies of 








SOME 


DRAWINGS BY LELY. as0 





court are less interesting, as far as 
In his own day Lely had the 


of his 


women sitters, a fact to which students in iconography 


Charles II’s 
characterisation goes. 
reputation of not making good likenesses 


owe much tribulation. But we feel in these drawings 


Edmund Waller. 


more intimacy than the paintings usually give ; we 
find it easy to believe that the sketch of an ‘ Unknown 
Lady’ (p. 338) faithfully records her shallowness, we 
might even say dulness, and so typifies the average 


Beauty of Charles’ gross court. Given a lady of 
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distinct character, Lely was interested and adequate, 
as many of his less well known portraits show. The 
really beautiful ‘ Countess de Grammont’ at Hampton 
Court is again witness of Lely’s complete success 
when he was faced by a lady of gracious charm. His 
portraits of the notorious Barbara Villiers rarely 
suggest, as does this drawing, her irresistible fascina- 


tion. The fine and authoritative ‘ Duke of Lauderdale’ 


Barbara, Duchess of Cleveland. 


By Sir Peter Lely. 


(p. 337) is the best of Lely’s sketches that has sur- 
vived, and ranks him high among portrait draughtsmen. 
Typical of his developed art is the larger atmospheric 
breadth of conception and modelling, and the deeper 
knowledge of humanity. Beneath the hauteur and 
supercilious defiance, the sensual pride, of one of the 
greatest figures in those gay-surfaced, troubled times, 


we realise his uneasiness and doubts. 

















Sir William Blathwayt. 
By Sir Godfrey Kneller 


Interiors of English Mansions. 


Dyrham. 


By M. 


HE earlier owners of Dyrham, the families of 


Russell, Denys, and Wynter, have left little 

trace of their possession at Dyrham, as the 
house was practically rebuilt in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century by William Blathwayt, a politician 
of the reign of William and Mary and Anne, who 
married in 1686 the only surviving daughter and 
heiress of John Wynter of Dyrham, whose ancestor, 
George Wynter, had acquired it by purchase in 1571. 
Considerably before this prudent marriage, William 
Blathwayt was a personage at court and in the world 
of politics. His first appointment was that of secre- 
tary to Sir William Temple at The Hague in 1668, 
and his letters show him to have been employed later 


on some public business at Rome, Stockholm and 


Jourdain. 


Copenhagen. In 1683 he purchased the appointment 
of Secretary at War, which he held until 1704, and 
during England’s contest with France, saw millions 
of money passing through his hands as Minister in 
Charge. He accompanied William III, with whom 
his skill in languages stood him in good stead, during 
his campaign in Flanders, discharging, when abroad, 
the duties of Secretary-at-State. Not content with 
his duties, he was also a Commissioner of Trade * and 
member for the city of Bath, which lies some eight 
miles from Dyrham, and where his town house was 
fitted up for Queen Anne when she went to drink 


the waters in July, 1702. He retired from public 


* May, 1696-1705. 
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Chimneypiece in Balcony Room, Dyrham. 
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life in 1710—the year in which a very com- 
plete and interesting inventory of his posses- 
sions at Dyrham was taken, and died in 1717 
The new house at Dyrham was begun in 
1698 ; and Kip’s view shows the plan of the 
old formal gardens which were such a perfect 
setting to the houses of the period, and which 
were swept away a little more than a century 
ago. The upper terrace with its niches, the 
statue of Neptune in the park, are the only 
survivors of ornaments so numerous and 
sumptuous “as to defy both expense and 
imitation.” The orangery adjoins the house, 
with its three old trees of about the same 
date as those at Hampton Court from William 
and Mary’s collection, and is a relic of the 
time when their culture had a_ political 
significance. 

The architect of the house was William 
Talman, who held the position of Comptroller 
of the Works to William II], and was very 
busy at Hampton Court at the time when 
Dyrham was begun. He was evidently an 
honoured guest of William Blathwayt, and on 
one of his visits there is a record to provide a 
buck for the entertainment of Mr. Talman 

Dyrham and Chatsworth, both by Talman, 
have, in spite of the obvious difference of 
scale, a certain similarity. They are both 
stone-built, flat-roofed houses, dignified by 
balustraded parapets and vases, and containing 
much of the fine interior woodwork of the 
period—of the severer kind, as at Dyrham, 
or enriched, as at Chatsworth, with applied 
carvings in the manner of Gibbons. 

Towards the close of the seventeenth 
century, Wren had gathered round him a 
school of highly skilled craftsmen and carvers, 
whose influence upon provincial work  per- 
meated the whole country, just as Wren’s own 
style of interior decoration affected the work 
of Talman, who, in his office as Comptroller 
of the Works at Hampton Court, appears in a 
distinctly inimical light in relation to the older 
man. In Dyrham, as in other great houses 
of the day, we have the “apartment of divers 
rooms in file,” the open doors of which give 
very pleasant vistas through the dignified 
rooms, the beautifully proportioned panelling, 
the broad window seats, the deep doorways, 
the variety of design in the apparently plain 
chimneypieces, which are often placed corner- 
wise in the smaller rooms. It is possible that 


the- personal taste of Queen Mary may have 


ENGLISH 


MANSIONS. 


Door in Balcony Room. 


343 
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had something to do with the pleasantly informal 
appearance of rooms at this time, which contrasted 
with the symmetry of the Louis XIV style ; as Burnet 
tells us that she had “a richness of invention with a 
happiness of contrivance that had airs in it that were 
freer and nobler than what was more stiff, though it 
might be more regular.” She was certainly responsible 
for the taste for collecting china and Delft ware ; and 
the “ Delft Ware closett” she had at Hampton Court 
has its analogue in the China closet at Ham House 
and Dyrham. Some vases still survive of a number 
of Delft flower-pots mentioned in the inventory.* 
Characteristic of the period is the use of red Verona 
marble for the surrounds of the chimneypieces. <A 
large quantity of this marble must have been bought 
at one time, as it is used both for this purpose, for a 
framed table top, for the window sills of the Leather 
Hall, and for the monument in the Church to the 


parents of Mary Wynter, the heiress of Dyrham. 


Vestibule: 4 pieces of Delf, 

A large Pyramid Delf Flower pot on ye chimney. 
Plod Roome: A Delf Dish und* ye Table. 
Gilt Leather Closet: A delf Flower pot on ye Chimney. 
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Panelling with Gilt Enrichments in Balcony Room. 


The balcony room (pp. 342, 343) is perhaps the 
finest existing example of the enriched panelling of 
the period, in which the large panels are separated by 
fluted pilasters, a method characteristic of the style of 
Louis XIV. 


fact that it is exactly the height which seems propor- 


The charm of this panelling lies in the 


tionate, the remainder of the wall space above it being 
occupied by the dome of the ceiling. One is at once 
struck with its likeness to much of the work at Hamp- 
ton Court. The carving on the door architraves is 
almost exactly similar, but the room with its gilt enrich- 
ments of the raised portions of the carving has a much 
richer appearance. The warm reddish tinge is produced 
by the old method of graining, in which bullock’s 
blood was one of the principal ingredients. The large 
Hondecoeter over the chimneypiece and the flower- 
painting over the door are in the style of Le Pautre, 
Daniel 


The details, such as the locks and hinge-plates, of 


Marot, and other designers of the period. 


brass of very beautiful chased design complete a 


singularly perfect interior. It will be remembered 


that at the period metalwork of all kinds received a 


great impetus—no doubt from the foreign immigrants 
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Billhead of Henry Walton, Locksmith, 1690 
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Door Locktby Henry Walton. 








Tea Table, the top part Dutch, the stand Oriental. 
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Dutch Pictures from the Povy Collection. 


Gilt Leather Hall, Dyrham 
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Armchair covered with Crimson and Yellow Velvet, late 17th century. 


of the reign—and the escutcheons and key-plates or 
furniture and door fittings begin to be treated with 
elaboration and fancy. A memorandum dated 1694, 
on the back of the billhead of Henry Walton, shows 
King William 


seems to have taken a special interest in door locks, 


the source of these fine brass locks. 


and at Knole there is a set known to have been 
presented by him to the Earl of Dorset ; and similar 
locks were found at de Voorst, which he built for the 


first Lord Albemarle, and at Zuylestein. Talman 





probably reflected the taste of his 


re “yal 


master, as we find him (in 1699) showing 
his anxiety that the locks of the State Apart- 
ments at Hampton Court “might answer ye 
rest of ye finishing”; and the locks in this 
room are quite equal in perfection of finish, 
and in the design of the brass work, to 
those of his protégé Josiah Key at Hampton 
Court. 

His letter compares the rival merits ot 
Key, “the most ingenious man in Europe,” 
and “Greenaway, his Ma“ Locksmith by 
Warrant,” who is “a very dull Smith not 
brought up to that trade, but of late yeares 
has taken it up.” .“ There is as much 
difference between the two men in their Art, 
as between Vulcan and Venus.” 

An interesting feature of the house is the 
quantity and quality of the very decorative 
pictures of the Dutch School, which began 
to be very fashionable in the reign of 
Charles II, who showed a considerable par- 
tiality for their minute and highly finished 
works to which he had grown accustomed 
in his residence in Holland. Many of these 
came into the possession of William Blath- 
uncle* and guardian 


wayt through his 


Thomas Povy, a familiar figure in Pepys’ 
Diary. Povy, who held many posts in which 
a knowledge of business was necessary, was, 
according to Pepys (to whom he resigned 
the office of Treasurer for Tangier), “no 
more fit to be in such employments as he 
King of 


and” (even more outspokenly) “the most 


is in than he is to be England, 
ridiculous foole that ever I knew to attend 
to business.” 

He appears to have borrowed money 
from his nephew, who by this means became 
possessed of many of the pictures now at 
Dyrham. But whatever Povy’s defects were 
in his office, he aroused the admiration of 
Pepys for his magnificent style of living at 


Fields.t His 


stables, his wine-cellar, his “ bath at the top of the 


his house in Lincoln’s Inn 


house,” his room floored with woods of several 


colours, { and above all his “ delicate” pictures, were 


* Thomas Povy was the son of Justinian Povy (Auditor-General to 
Queen Anne of Denmark), whose daughter, Anne, married William 
Blathwayt of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, the father of William Blath- 
wayt (1649 ?-1717), the builder of Dyrham. 

+ Diary, March 25, 1667. 
same good condition as ever, which is most extraordinary fine, and he 


**Mr. Povy’s house . . . lies in the 
is now at work with a cabinet-maker making of a new inlaid table.” 
+ May 29, 1667. 


> 
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Bookcase, made by Sympson 
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Window Valance and Curtains at Dyrham: late 17th century. 
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a perpetual pleasure to Pepys, and no doubt to other 


visitors to whom he exhibited them Che favourite 
entertainment was his “perspectives,” one of which 
was “upon the wall of the garden,” another in the 
* little “the low 


closett’”’’ or parler.” Chis “ per 


spective,” by Hoogstraeten, which hangs on_ the 


grand staircase at Dyrham, is meant to give the 
illusion of looking through a vista of a Dutch interior 
In its present position, it of course does not deceive, 
but placed in the low parlour it imposed upon Pepys 
until Mr. Povy opened the closet door “and there | 
saw that there is nothing seen but a plain picture 


hung upon the wall.”* The Hondecoeters and the 


* Diary 1662- 3. 





Gilt Leather Chair 


other large architectual picture by Hoogstraeten are 


ba) 


Povy, who fell upon evil 


Charles II 


also from the house of Mr 


times during the reign of before his 


» 


hy 
nis 


nephew and ward had laid the foundations of 
successtul career 

lhe furniture preserved at Dyrham is of various 
dates, though principally of the time of William ITI 
lo some extent an increase in luxury in furniture had 
set in in England shortly before the close of the 
Protectorate and it is to the forced residence abroad 
of many English gentlemen, when the King was in 
exile, that the change is in part to be attributed 
After the Restoration—-witness any inventory of the 


date —there is a great increase in rich furniture and 





Fire-screen, Dutch, 


upholstery, and it is to the time of Charles II that 
we owe the manufacture of Vauxhall glass. Especi- 
ally during the reign of William, mirrors were the 
almost universal accompaniment of the chimneypiece, 
the simplest type being an oblong shape, divided into 
three compartments by borders of blue glass (as in 
the red lacquer frame, or by strips of engraved glass 
(p. 342), as in several examples at Dyrham. 

The furniture of the late seventeenth century does 
not show the excess of superfluity, that “ wantonness 
and profusion,” which Evelyn complains of,* even 
though some of the pieces, like many of the pictures, 
may have been the property of that “contriver of 
elegancies,” Mr. Povy, such as the two glass-fronted 
bookcases which exactly resemble those given by 


Pepys to Magdalene College, Cambridge. 


* In 1073. 
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On August 27, 


1000, Pepys sets 
up his “new presses for my books,” 
which were made by the joiner, “ Mr 


Sympson,” and after his death they 


were, by his wish, given to the 
College. The “ presses ” (with his 
books arranged as they were pre 


sented to the College), are set up in 
a room in the second court. The two 
SO exactly 


the 


b« | »1kcases are 


at 


Dyrham 


similar to those Magdalene 


only difference being that the former 
have bun feet, while the latter have 
none—that they must have been made 
by Pepys’ joiner, Sympson. There is, 


however, no evidence for assigning 


any other piece of furniture to Mr 
Povy, whose prosperity waned = as 
William Blathwayt’s 
William 


evidently Blathwayt’s. 


increased, and 


the and Mary furniture is 


Some pieces are of interest as 


showing Dutch influence. Such is 


the figure fire-screen mentioned in 
D 


the inventory as “a woman _pecl- 
ing an apple.” The fashion for 
such screens comes to us from the 


Low Countries, where, in many cases, 
great artists condescended to paint 
This 
the 


them. is an early example ; 


later, in eighteenth century in 


England they were frequently used, 


but were never so artistic as the 
Dutch examples. 
The tea table with Oriental stand, 


1670. ; 
7 mentioned 


in the inventory, is not 

without interest, as it must have been 
an early importation ; the top is English or Dutch, 
and probably the latter (p. 346). 

The Leather hall, again, shows a strong Dutch 
influence, with its embossed and gilt leather hang 
ings, which were largely produced in Holland at this 
The same leather covers the large 


the 


time (p. 347). 


screen, and chairs of a pattern in use in 


Holland 


of the rich upholstery catalogued in the 


at this and an earlier date. The remains 
1710 in- 
ventory can still be traced, though much has naturally 
perished. 

Of all the rooms in the great country houses of 
this time, the bedroom contained the richest upholstery 
It was a room which was to a great extent a reception- 
room, and large padded-back chairs were made for it, 
to match the bed and its hangings, which were of the 


gs, 
same pattern as those in the living rooms. Thus “the 
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best bed chamber above stairs contained a crimson 
and yellow velvet bed with red chiny case curtains, 
with six chairs, two square stools (which stood at the 
foot of the bed) and two round stools. The door- 
curtains corresponded, and the room, with a looking- 
glass, a Delf flower pot in the chimney, and a‘ Japan 
table’ and a pair of stands for lights, was completely 
furnished.” The chair (p. 348) shows the panelled 
velvet which had come into fashion somewhat earlier 
than the reign of William III, with whom it was 
generally associated ; and which lasted into the early 
years of Queen Anne. 

The curtain and valance (p. 350) belong to the 
same suite as the chair, although they have been 
moved to another room ; the fringe round the latter ts 
not original, but was once of the tasselled pattern 
seen on the chair. The inventory reveals the enormous 
importance of upholstery. Side by side with rich 
materials (always carefully protected by case-covers), 
we find two beds of “Indian painted Calico”—a 
fashion introduced by Queen Mary and re-appearing 
in the second half of the eighteenth century when 
beds of “ Hepplewhite’s ” design are upholstered in 
this material 

The general appearance of a house in the 
Secretary's time—to judge by this very careful 
inventory—is very different from anything we are 
accustomed to to-day. The rooms were not over 
crowded with furniture, so that the decoration of the 
walls was seen to better effect ; while the textile wall 
and furniture coverings were bold in colouring and of 
varied character. Though much of these stuffs have 
necessarily perished in use, Dyrham is. still an 
excellent example of its date. It has had but little 
structural alteration since Talman built it for the first 
Blathwayt owner. Much additional furniture was, 
however, supplied about the middle of the eighteenth 
century. In this must be included the pedestal which 
shows traces characteristic both of the style ol 


Chippendale and Adam, and_ the semicircular 


commode in which engravings of the school of 


Bartolozzi have been used in centre panels as a 
substitute for the decorative work of artists such as 
Angelica Kauffmann—an imitation of the expensive 
decoration of the Adam brothers. To this period 
also belong the very fine Hepplew hite chairs, of which 
there are several sets in different parts of the house 
But these later acquisitions do not destroy the effect 
of the furniture and decoration of the very interesting 
period when William Blathwayt used his wealth to 


build the house of Dyrham 
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Piranesi or Adam? 
By Darcy Braddell. 


OHN ALDAM HEATON, the 


eighteenth century furniture of this country, 


writing of 


says, “Men of genius and education in art 


consider it beneath them to design and 


did 


ornament furniture for the average citizen ; witness 


not 


such names as Vanbrugh, Chambers, Adam, Cipriani, 
Pergolesi, Angelica Kauffman, and even Sheraton ” 
and thereby makes no mention whatsoever of Giovanni 
Battista Piranesi, beloved idol and cherished protégé’ 
of Mr. Arthur Samuel, who, to quote his own words 
in acharmingly written monograph,* writes on p. 44: 


“In this connection he (Piranesi) is perhaps the most vital 
link in a chain of English furniture designers.” 
the next Mr. Samuel goes further, and 


On page 


says :— 


“It may now be said, with some show of truth, that the 
style of decoration, and more particularly in the case of furni- 
ture associated with Adam’s name, may be better described as 
* Piranesi’ than ‘Adam’... . Piranesi’s etchings, the outcome 
of his devotion to the antique, were the vehicle by which, at 
that time, fresh phases of design and detail were conveyed to 
Adam’s mind .... but for the means provided by Piranesi’s 
genius, Adam’s reputation to-day would not be as high as it 
actually is.” 


I have quoted Mr. Samuel at some length and 


* Piranesi, by Arthur Samuel. B. T. Batsford roto. 
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make no apology for doing so. He has made himself 


the leader of the pro-Piranesi movement, and _ in 
criticising, and differing from Mr. Samuel on a great 
number of points, it will be most necessary to quote 
him all through this article. Leaving aside surmise 
and going down to the bedrock of facts, we know for 
certain that for three years—-years of great importance 
Piranesi was a friend, a very great friend of Robert 


Adam. 


Hadrian's villa near Tivoli in 1748 and published the 


We also know that he had made a survey of 


results of his archeological researches in the shape of 
a series of etchings entitled Axntichita Romane, etc. 
No doubt these etchings had a very large circulation 
all over Europe, and it is certain that they were 
published and scattered broadcast six years before 
Adam left England for his foreign tour. On_ the 
other hand, let it not be forgotten that Adam, in 
1757, left Rome (where he had been studying for the 
two previous years) with Clerisseau, a well-known 
French draughtsman who was Chambers’ master, and 
reached Spalato in Dalmatia on July 22 of that year. 
Adam 


very careful series of measured drawings and _ recon- 


There remained for five weeks, and made a 


structions of Diocletian’s palace. He then returned 
to England and almost immediately began a practice 
which was to be the most fashionable and extensive 
the world has ever seen from any professional man. 
In 1764 he published his Auzns ef Diocletian's Palace 
at Spalato, and in 1778 published his ll orks. 

If Mr. Samuel's theory is correct, viz., that Adam 


made a very large use of Piranesi’s etchings, how 





Sofa. Designed by Robert Adam for Sir Laurence Dundas. 
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comes it that not only does he take the enormous 
trouble to go to Spalato himself and make measured 
drawings of the antique, but returns to England with 
the vast treasure house of drawings now at the Soane 
Museum? Ido not refer to the drawings that were 
made for the gentry of England in Adam's office, but 
to the books filled with measured drawings (many 
of them coloured) both of the Antique and the 
Renaissance 


Adam could not possibly have made all these 


drawings himself during his visit in Italy, because of 


their large number and the care with which they have 
been executed. He therefore must have paid some- 
body to do them for him. This is surely rather a 
curious proceeding for a man, who, according to Mr. 
Samuel, borrows Piranesi's 


largely from etchings. 


How much better off Adam would have been, as 
far as his time and pocket were concerned, had he 
bought the etchings of his friend, which at that time 
fetched such ridiculously small prices! Unfortunately, 
however, Adam was an artist, and the true artist is 
much too much of an egotist to tolerate wholesale 
pilfering of another's labours. 

Now to further attack Mr. Samuel's arguments. 
Suppose a furniture designer were to possess an entire 
set of Piranesi etchings, and it became imperative for 
him to get rid of all but one set, which one would he 


keep? 


Candelabri, as it is this volume of etchings which 


His choice would naturally fall on the Vasz, 


contains all that detail of classic ornament so dear to 
As far as 


Mr. Samuel's theory concerns Adam himself, however, 


the latter half of the eighteenth century. 
this volume does not help at all. 


It was published 


* These books, forming no doubt part of the Adam brothers’ stock 


in-trade were bought, with many other folios of sketch drawings, by Sit 


John Soane. 


Sofa. Designed by Robert Adam for the Duke of Bolton. 


Adam's 


of course, were only illustrations of 


in 1778, the Works appeared 


very year 
hese “ works,” 
buildings, decoration and furniture which were already 
in existence. As early as 1762 the Duke of North- 
umberland had given Adam his commission to begin 
Sion 


work on House, 


b« 0k 


by Adam for various distinguished individuals, very 


which figures largely in his 


Chere are countless pieces of furniture designed 


many of them dated several years before 1778, the 
drawings for which can be seen in the Soane Museum 

On p. 60 Mr. Samuel draws the attention of his 
reader to some designs for chairs and sofas which 
Adam made for Sir Laurence Dundas in 1764, and 


writes of them as follows: 


‘To my mind the extent to which Adam was influenced 
and even dominated by Piranesi is at once patent in these 


designs for Sir Laurence Dundas.” 


Previously to this passage he certainly does admit 
that the sofas are 


detail 


‘quite unlike in feeling and 


decorative anything usually called ‘Adam’ 


furniture,” and thereby appears to contradict his 


subsequent observation. Mr. Samuel seems to set 


vreat store on these Dundas sofas, for he mentions 


them again on p. 68, and says : 


‘Yet if the student will take Adam’s book, published in 
1778, and compare it, for example, with Piranesi’s volume of 
designs published in 1769, and if further he will examine the 
drawings of the Dundas chairs and sofas made by Adam in 
1764, and now in the Soane Museum, he will be able to judge 
for himself who was the master and who the disciple, and he 
will wonder why Piranesi’s name is not now used where that of 


Adam is usually mentioned.” 


I went to the Soane Museum, and | did all the 
things Mr. Samuel asked me as a reader of his book 
I found Piranesi’s volume of designs mainly a series 


of chimneypieces. I cannot do better than quote a 
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portion of Mr. Samuel’s own criticism of these designs, 


with which I entirely concur : 


* Over-decoration, meaningless ornament, grotesque without 
being useful or interesting, are all crowded into schemes which 


it would be nearly (‘ totally’ Mr. Samuel should have written 


impossible to reproduce.” 


[ also examined the original drawing made by 
Adam for the Dundas sofa, and further a photograph 
of the actual piece, now in the possession of the 
Marquis of Zetland. 

Adam's original design for this sofa has been 
reproduced here, as well as another design he made 
for the Duke of Bolton in 1773. This latter is much 
more typical of that style of furniture with which we 
associate Adam's name than is the Dundas sofa. But 
it must be remembered that the Dundas sofa is one 
of the earliest in the whole book of designs, and was 
made before Adam had finally modelled his own 
style. But even at this stage of his brilliant career 
I fail entirely to see where the Piranesi influence is 
to be traced. 

It is monstrously vulgar 


that Piranesi’s 


one of which is here reproduced—are 


true 
chimneypieces 
made up of classic detail, but Adam had long ago 
seen all this and measured it for himself. 

Yet this 


Mr. Samuel actually asks us to believe that Piranesi 


upon miserably inadequate evidence 
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was Adam’s master. After making careful research 


into the whole question of this so-called Piranesi 


o this far 


~ 


influence upon Robert Adam_ himself, | 


with Mr. Samuel, and no farther. Piranesi may have 


Adam 


indeed it is more than probable Adam sought Piranesi 


shortly after his arrival in Rome, 


met very 


out Piranesi may have suggested to him that the 


antique decorative detail would be suitable for 


very 
modern purposes, especially in the ornamentation of 
made no name of any 


furniture. Adam, who had 


kind at the time, very likely took Piranesi’s advice 
rather at a 


Certainly decoration in England 
\dam 


into his huge practice sO soon, unless he had, as he 


Was 


standstill, otherwise why should have leaped 


distinctly stated in the preface to his Ilerks, some 
thing quite novel to offer to his patrons 
Possibly, in a paragraph on p. 58, Mr. Samuel 
puts in a nutshell just about what Piranesi’s influen 
his workers actually 


on Adam and 


contemporary 
amounted to, when he says: 
on of Piratr 


result of 


“The antiquarian enthusiasm and investigat 


and the opportunity afforded him of giving the 


to the English world through the channel of Ada 
italics are my own; no mention of Piranesi’s 


\dam 


be« ate 


and his friends to create and dev 


assisted 


which popular, not only in archit 


furniture.” 


There are one or two other matters that Mr 


A Design by Piranesi. 
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Samuel mentions in the course of this remarkable 
portion of his book that I cannot follow, and as they 
have immediate bearing on the subject in hand, I will 


touch lightly upon them. On p. 60 he says :— 


“Just before 1764, at a time when Adam and Piranesi were 
in close touch with one another.” 


This is rather curious, as both men were living 


in separate countries, and both remarkably busy. 
Piranesi never went to England, neither did Adam 
return to Italy. It is true that this state of affairs 
was also in existence in 1762, when Piranesi dedicated 
Celebrated 


This can easily 


his Campus Martius etchings to “the 


British Architect, Robert Adam.” 


be accounted for. Both men knew one another well 


from 1754-57. Adam was making a great name in 
1762, his brother James was in Italy, and as Piranesi 
no doubt had a good opinion of Adam’s capacities, 
judging by his dedication, he paid him a very pretty 
compliment. It does not, however, argue that the 
two must have been on intimate terms of friendship 
at the time. 

Again on p. 49, Mr. Samuel writes : 

“With these artists Piranesi was in continual and close 
touch, and into this circle of talent, drawn together while in 
Italy by Robert Adam for the purpose of illustrating his works 


in architecture, Adam brought his friend Piranesi.” 


and _ his 


As Adam left Works, 


which I have already pointed out are only illustra- 


Italy in 1757, 
tions of actual work carried out by him from 1762 
778, it is a little 


brought together 


onwards, and did not appear till 1 
that Adam 


various artists for the purpose of illustrating a book 


curious should have 


that, as far as he knew in 1757, would never see the 
light of day. 
I am_ perfectly aware that Mr. Samuel is not 


alone in his theories about Piranesi. Mr. Percy 


Macquoid writes in his /istory of English Furniture: 
designs of Piranesi and Adam, it is at 


latter 
improved and adapted this Italian style to English require- 


‘**In comparing the 


once apparent how the former originated, and the 


ments. There are pages of Piranesi’s drawings that Adam 


reproduced fearlessly as his own, enlarging and simplifying the 
details of the originals.” 


What particular pages of either Adam or Piranesi 
Mr. Macquoid alludes to, when he makes this entirely 
inaccurate statement, | will not attempt to imagine. 
Even Mr. Samuel is unable to accept Mr. Macquoid’s 
assertion. 

How far Piranesi affected Chippendale and other 
furniture designers of the day, and after, must be left 
for the moment, but that his influence on Robert 
Adam himself amounted to just as much, and no 
more than what has been suggested here I am firmly 


convinced. 
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“ 
st 
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Josef Israels. 


By Rudolf DirckKs. 


ITH the death of Josef Israels on August 12 
last, there passed away one of the oldest 
and most popular personalities in European 

art. Israels lived to a great age without outliving his 
reputation ; with the years indeed his following in- 
With the 


public, more especially with the American 


creased and his fame did not diminish. 
public, 
appreciation developed into a cult. Israels rightly 
or wrongly has been insistently called the father of 
modern Dutch art, although we should find it a little 
difficult to fasten on any one man the parentage of 
what was really the movement of the time spirit 
affecting general artistic, creative and critical thought 
in France, England and Germany all very much about 
the same period. If we were to go into the matter in 
any detail, we might find indeed, that the watershed 
of the stream which spread its arteries over the 
triangular patch of Northern Europe towards the end 
of the eighteenth century and the beginning of the 
nineteenth, and provided such men as Millet and 


Israels with artistic nourishment, had its origin in the 
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Lake country of England. But it is, to our thinking, 
more or less absurd to ascribe to any one man or 
group of men more than a very small share in the 
evolution of a new direction in art. Todo so is merely 


an excuse of criticism to make for clearness of thought. 


Just as before the spread of a disease contagion is 


the 


in the air, so before manifestation of any new 


A!iDutch Fisher Girl. 
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expression in art, in poli- 
tics, religion what 


the 


yi yu 


will conditions for 
al- 


the 


its devek pment are 


ready prepared: in 


multitude for the under- 


standing of it as well as 


in the men, the artists, 


through whom it more 


directly operates. A new 


expression in art usually 


means a return to the 


fountain head of all ar 


tistic suggestion, a return 


to the direct observation 


of nature. There is an 


ineradicable instinct in 


mankind to escape if 


possible this direct obser- 


vation. The world gene- 


rally is content to adopt 


Mother's Help certain formulz in the 


matters of both feeling 


and seeing. This sounds rather cheap philosophy, 


and it has often been said, but it is so. And when 


a man departs from the formula and sees and feels 
for himself, within the extremely limited range that 
nature even in her most lavish mood imposes upon 


him, he does not get very far. Israels, the father 


of modern Dutch movement—or rather should we 


Industry. 
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not now say the Dutch movement of yesterday ? 


did not get very far. He broke with the formula 


which existed when he began to paint: the genre 


formula, the historical formula. But so did many 


others, and some before him. It is a little curious 


to note that many of the young painters who 


Paris (Millet, 


Diaz, Rousseau, Corot, and later, according to some 


studied in the atelier of Delaroche at 


authorities), Israels, left it with more or less historical 


prepossessions : gave play to these and failed—to find, 
subsequently, their little patch of earth and sky, their 
little group of country or fisher folk, and failed again, 


from a selling point of view; but succeeded, while 


suffering intolerable privations for the greater part of 


their life in imposing their feeling and seeing upon 
mankind, so far as one may judge, so long as 
appreciation for the art of painting lasts Israels 


ranks with Millet in a way, in a certain sounding of 


the democratic note in his view of the picturesque in 
humble life, in certain aspects of his view of nature ; 
We are 


perhaps even mistaken in saying that he studied in 


but he is not quite of “the tribe of Elia.” 


Delaroche’s atelier; one authority certainly says that 
it was Picot’s. In any case, his work there promoted 
the same tendency towards historical work as Millet’s 
studies at Delaroche’s atelier; later Millet found his 


Barbizon, Israels his little fishing village of Zandvoort 
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Self-portrait of the Artist 
And in each case history was forgotten. In each case 
the imaginative evocation of past events, the episodes 


of kings and battles, the imposing details of war and 





The Sacristan 
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intrigue, of dark diplomatic murders, which the story 
of history reveals, were forgotten before the spectacle 
of contemporary life and toil of the fisherman in his 
the But the 


apprehension of these two artists of the life before 


jersey or peasant in his smock. 
them was not quite the same, although there were 
points of resemblance. When Israels departs, for 
instance, from making a plain statement and evokes 
a psychological situation, as tor example, the sailor's 
conflict with the sea, he becomes scarcely more than 
anecdotal, whereas Millet in depicting the peasant’s 
submission to his daily task was never less than 
There is a certain superficial likeness in 
fond the 


the 


spiritual. 


the but au 


the two men: 


considerable 


methods of 
differences are and fundamental, 
differences of race, as well as of outlook, sympathy 
and aim. 

Israels rarely, if ever, succeeded as Millet did, as 
Rembrandt did after a more complex fashion, in 
placing upon canvas that elusive sort of intellectual 
generalisation, which may be expressed in a portrait 
as well as in a “subject” picture, which lifts painting 
above any sort of technical accomplishment, above 


its grammar, artistic skill and arrangement. Israels 


a 
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possessed some of the qualities of both Rembrandt 
and Millet, without, however, possessing the essential 


quality which gives the work of each artist its 
lasting distinction. 

Israels was a Jew, born in Holland, where, save 
for a couple of years in Paris in his student days, he 
spent practically all his life. It has been said that 
the racial animosities which he encountered in Paris 
were responsible later for his choice of sombre subject, 
for his sympathy with the pathetic aspect of things 
as expressed by the fisher folk and country folk of 


Holland. 


“But as for me, I only painted such paintings, for 


He said himself, however, in his later life : 


example those which are called sad and pathetic in 
subject, because I found in them occasion for applying 
the lines and the colours by which I was possessed ; 
Heine would say ‘ by which I was bewitched.’” But 
it was no new thing for a Dutch painter to find his 
subjects among fisher people and peasants ; the art 
of the Low Countries has always been largely distin- 
cuished from that of others for its choice « ‘f presentment 
of the humbler classes, whether at work or play 
little intro- 


Israels, perhaps, carried it a further by 


ducing a dramatic interest, for his pathos is usually 


<~ 


FF 
— 





Sheltering from the Storm. 
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presented after some dramatic fashion; apart from 
this, when he is content with simple portrayal, when 


he does not devise a story, then we are unable to 


detect in his peasant, fisher folk, or labe uurers, 1n the old 
women in white caps crouching over the fire, or sewing 
in their cottages, any particular spiritual sympathy with 
the solitude of old age or the hardships, dignity, or 
poetic quality of labour. On the contrary, his attitude 


in these matters would seem to have been remarkably 


detached ; he is content with the felicity and truth of 


his presentment, in the arrangement of light and shade, 
And we 


prefer him in this type of picture rather than in that 


in the suggestion of a spirit of homeliness 

in which he aims at evoking greater emotion. These 
faithful transcripts of direct observation certainly possess 
considerable qualities of beauty. Israels inherited in 
such pictures the instinct common to Dutch painting in 
the avoidance of the merely pretty or merely senti- 
mental. In his portrayal of types he is never more 
convincing than when depicting the people of his 
own race, the characters of the Ghetto, such as in the 
pictures, ‘A Son of the Old People’ and ‘ The Scribe’: 
and his Dutch children, their quaintness and charm 


are always genuinely and sympathetically observed. 


Mother's Consolation 


In each of these cases a certain interpretative sympathy 
would seem to have crept into his ordinary detached, 
objective view of things. There is, indeed, in Israels 
work the expression of two states of mind: one, 


makes an obvious appeal to the emotions, 


which he 1} 


through the evocation usually of some scene, a ship 
wreck or a sick-bed, associated with death ; the other, 


in which a more abstract feeling 


¢ for painting prevails 
He brings the same quality of skill into play in either 
case: but he is more convincing when he is least 
dramatic, when he is content to dwell upon the 
tranquil incidents of humble life. In the latter type 
ol pictures he expresses in his MWliise CH SctcHe, in the 
justness of his observation of character, in the attituck 
and placing of his figures, in the semi-obscurity of 
his interiors in which he develops mysterious and 
delightful harmonies of colour, or in his landscapes 
and seascapes, penetrated with vibrating atmospher« 

in such picture he expresses not only skill but the 


Atmo 


Holland is the land of atmosphere, atmo 


poetic and broad grasp of a great painter 
sphere ! 
sphere which softens and blends colour into colour, 
which merges line into space, and which tempers with 


infinite gradations the tones of nature or the works 
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and handicraft of man. In all the pictures of Israels, 
whether indoor or outdoor, we find this feeling for 
atmosphere, for its depth and circumambient quality, 
the play of the wind and sunlight on sea or sky, or 


the creeping of the lights and shadows, which invests 
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his interiors and figures with a rhythmical charm and 


interest. 


For most of the illustrations to this article we are indebted 
London, and to 


Nore. 
to Messrs. Wallis and Son, The French Gallery, 
Messrs. Boussod, Valadon and Co., The Hague. 


The Royal Scottish Academy. 
By R. E. D. SKetchley. 


HE installation this summer of the Royal 
Scottish Academy in the beautiful galleries 
within the old Royal 


Institution building in Princes Street, is a decisive and 


newly constructed 


far-reaching event in the life of the foremost art- 
Nor, be it noted, is that its only 


claim to attention from those who assign to events in 


society in Scotland. 


the world of art importance as they tend to further or 
retard the way of creative genius: creative genius. 
The acquisition of premises so well-planned for the 
display of works of art and for all purposes of corporate 
activity, places the R.S.A. visibly in the forefront of 
existing Academies of Art. In the governmental 
negotiations preceding this juncture, moreover, the 
Academy, represented by the President and a special 
council, has shown an enlightened recognition of the 
aims of a national institution for promoting the course 
of modern art, which justifies, and indeed compels, 
consideration, in connection with the particular occa- 
sion, of a profoundly important matter: the present 
status of Academies in art-teaching and inspiration. 
The initial exhibition in the new galleries fulfilled, 
in inspiring degree, one principal function of such a 
and decorative scheme 


body. In the architectural 


of the art-galleries, designed by Mr. W. T. Oldrieve 
within the shell of Playfair’s low Doric building, and 
in the expansive character of the collection arranged 
in this so desirable setting, are auspicious signs of 
the intentions of the Academy, as a medium for 
presenting modern art favourably and with foresight. 
The liberal clause which permits the inclusion of 


foreign art and of work immediately influencing 
contemporary artists; the raising, by Sir James 
Exhibition 
the alert use made of these provisions, conspired to 


The 


sculpture, especially, inaugurated in the most vital 


Guthrie, of an Endowment Fund; and 


give the exhibition unusual distinction of choice. 


way the enlarged scope of the Academy as an 
exhibiting body. It proved, in the choice by the 
selecting committee of centre-pieces such as M. 


Larrivé’s ‘ Jeune Athlete,’ which has made the name 


of the sculptor known outside France, and of M. 
Bartholome’s ‘ Jeune Fille se Coiffant,’ that the recog- 
nised canon of art is not that of conventional rule and 
measure. 

With this passing reference, the visible witness 
of the exhibition to a progressive policy must, for the 
present, be left, in order to trace briefly some further 
issues of the subject. The purposeful effort of the 


R.S.A. in the 1902 


series of negotiations since 


comprised more than the attainment of a home 


befitting a national institution. The transference of 
the Life School to the New Edinburgh College of 
Art brings the direct interests of the Academy in 


Fine Arts into touch with 


training students in the 
the course of education in design and the applied 
The possible use of that sphere of influence 
can not be indifferent, in of the 


Academies of Design to fulfil what the founders held 


arts. 
view failure of 
to be implied in their prosperity—the good of every 
minor art. That point, then, bears on the funda- 
mental question to be considered: the validity of 
the claim for security, honour, and power advanced 
tacitly by a national Academy. 

To all but the superficial observer, accepting the 
continuance of institutions as proof of their value, 
claim raises questions of the greatest 


that tacit 


interest. A rapid survey of the trend of intelligent 
opinion in regard to the Academies founded over 
Europe during the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries best puts the case at issue. The founders, 
for whom Sir Joshua Reynolds in the “ Discourses ” 
is eloquent spokesman, acted in the belief that 
Academies of Design would safeguard and advance 
the arts after the way of the Craft Guilds—direct 
precursors of the earliest Academy. Their operation 
was to realise a practical and theoretical tradition of 
art, expressive of the most tried experience, and 
embodying in its canons universal ideals of truth and 
beauty. To the individual as student, artist, and 
art-lover the Academy was designed to offer the 


security of rules and the inspiration of a theory of 
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perfection striven after amid the encouragement of 
That, during the next hundred 
the 


co-operative effort. 


years, in France as in England, academical 
machinery for producing and rewarding native art 
should drive into revolt so many men of genius ; that, 


the 
design should almost cease to be, is a searching com- 


while Academy waxed powerful, the arts of 
mentary of experience which has largely discredited 
the beliefs of Reynolds and his generation. The 
reckoning against academic institutions urges ac- 
complishment disproportionate to their powers and 
privileges, the general confusion in artistic method 
and principles, and the opposition to movements such 
as that of the English Pre-Raphaelites, of Romanticism 
and Impressionism in France. 

In those charges the R.S.A. is less deeply involved 
than are the French and English Academies. It 
has had to earn hardly the position assigned at once 
to those bodies, and it has always shown a more 


flexible intelligence in recognising originality while 


maintaining a rather steadier standard than that 
of the R.A. against pictorial guess-work. The 
benefits owed to the Scottish Academy by the 


National Gallery of Scotland, benefits culminating 
recently in the gift of the Academy’s collection of 
works of art, constitute still another claim for faith 
in its fine-spirited use of possessions, public and 


private. But with the kindred Academies its future 


he principal picture gallery, like the sculpture gallery, traverses the building. 
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supremacy as more than one of countless exhibiting 
societies must rest upon its power so to interpret 
the academic ideal as to capture for it the force of 
intelligent support, and to prove that in that ideal 
resides sure hope for the issues of art in life. 

There are not wanting signs of good omen for 
such an enterprise, consciously and eagerly undertaken. 
Desire for positive teaching, for the guidance of 
collective experience in solving recurrent problems 
in art, has succeeded to the phase of revolt. I ntelli- 


gence, in fact, has re-asserted its claims to prevent 
the wastes of spirit in ignorance and _self-will from 
which not even genius, unless guided, can save art. 
Is it not just in this way, in communicating method 
and directing aims, that Academy schools should 
lead with authority and energy ? 


The revolts of genius in the nineteenth century 


have not disproved the academic belief in the 
existence of zsthetic laws. Rather, they, and the 
widening of taste and knowledge, have wrought 


from the limitation of 


The 


eighteenth 


the deliverance of that ideal 


so-called classical canons. creative sign of 


universal appeal which the century 


recognised in Classical and Renaissance art alone, 


we of to-day look for and reverence throughout the 
whole region of the art-gifted world. If, in the 
course of events, the function assumed so profitably 


by Reynolds, of formulating a non-empirical asthetic 
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Formerly “ The Royal Institu ” this building, erected 1 by W. H. Playfair, is now ** The Royal Scottish Academy It is adapted by 
plete interior re¢ t tion from the design of Mr. W. T. Oldrieve, F.R.1.B.A., to contain eight gallerie pper fi it Black 
und White Room, Council Room, and other administrative offices in the semi-basement 


philosophy, has fallen to those not engaged in practis- 
ing art, yet the capacity to see art steadily and whole, 
to present it in exhibitions and to the view of students 
misconceptions and with due 


without provincial 


measure—is that not the specific responsibility of a 
true Academy ? 
In the sculpture section, as has been said, and in 


considerable degree in the 577 exhibits of paintings, 
architectural designs and black and white, the eighty- 
fifth exhibition of the Scottish Academy uttered the 
aim to discover and compare the values of modern 
art. To the honour of its far-sightedness the Aca- 
demy has not shrunk from instituting a comparison 
unfavourable, with two or three notable exceptions, 
to the examples of native sculpture, and not alto- 


gether kind to Scottish water-colour. In painting, in 


Art Sales of 


II. Silver Plate, Objects 


PART from picture sales, already dealt with, 
the dispersal of other objects coming within 


the category of art have been at least of 


average variety and importance. At Christie’s, at 


Sotheby’s, and elsewhere there have since January 


been many stirring moments as dealers and con- 


* Continued from p. 313. 


engraving, and in architecture—as maintained 


per- 


eminently in the recent achievement of the Thistle 
Chapel 


awaken itself to a sense of shortcomings 


Scottish art has less need thus bravely to 
Orchard- 
son’s ‘Master Baby,’ M’Taggart’s visions of sea and 
air and spray-bright shores, witnessed in the exhibition 
to a living yesterday of Scottish painting. To-day 
has its flower in portraiture, such as the President's 
‘Mrs. Craig Sellar,’ in the landscape-poetry which gives 
spaciousness to Mr. J. Lawton Wingate’s *‘ Romance.’ 


And of What ? Mr. 
George Houston, Mr. William Wells, and for the fair 


to-morrow : One may name 
ness of her touch on art, Miss Cecile Walton, among 
oncoming artists, but there must be a greater guarantee 
of new power and beauty if in the future the R.S.A 


is to equal its present standing as a society of artists 


the Season. 


of Art, Engravings, etc. 
noisseurs have answered the call of those of whom 
Dryden wrote in the seventeenth century : 
*With Auctionary Hammer in thy hand 
Provoking to give more and knocking thrice 
For the old household stuff and pictures’ price. 
The following table gives details of the dozen 


outstanding single properties : 
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PROPERTY. Lors. 


: ee March 16-17. Faience, etc. . 214 lots, £6,572 *39,218 

— March 23. Foreign Silver ~ 119 lots, £5,4111 

. Arthur Sanderson. June 14-16. Objects of Art and Pictures(K) 
. : -s 

March 29-30. ‘Prints and) 34 lots, £2,530 


Drawings(S). . 
May 22-24. Objects of Art . 412 lots, £10,298)1,825 19,695 
- 964 lots, £5.185| 


3 Coins (S) 
July 6. Objects of Art - 115 lots, £1,673 
. Col. Tipping, deceased. May 15-17. Silver, Objects of} 
vertu, etc. . . : . . . . . ° S| 
. A. H. Huth, deceased. July 4-6. Old Engravings and Wood-) 
cuts (S ° e ° ° . ° . : . J 
. George Wilder. May 18. Objects of Art. . . : . 
. F. G. Hilton Price, deceased. July 12-21. Egyptian Anti-| 
quities (S) . ° ° . . ° . ° ° De 
. Lord John Thynne, deceased. May 18. (Portion of Thynne) 
Heirlooms.) Objects of Art ° ° ° ‘ . oJ 
. Alexander Casella, deceased. February 9-10. Objects of Art . 
. Mrs. Murray Guthrie, deceased. March 10. Furniture and} 
Objects of Art . ° ° ° ° ° : J 
ir. A. J. Parsons, February 7. Modern Etchings 
12. G. H. Christie. May 29. Modern Etchings 


JMarch 14-16. British Silver . 209 lots, 4£27+235) 


245772 


. Charles Butler, 
deceased. 


17,292 


14,840 
12,984 


12,040 


10, 304 


Total 





Nores.—* These collections, together with 19 modern British drawings and 
pictures, which on March 18 fetched £1,195, and a library, sold for about £1,000, 
are said to have cost the late Mr. Joseph Dixon some £27,000. _K) Sold by Knight, 
Frank and Rutley; (S) by Sotheby. All others by Christie. 


Apart from 1910, which was of quite exceptional 
importance by reason of the dispersal of the late 
Baron Schréder’s treasures, of the Coope, Waller, 
Falcke, Theobald, Chesterfield, and Guest collections 
(THE ART JOURNAL, I910, p. 341), the totals compare 
favourably with those of immediately preceding 
seasons ; for it must be remembered that the 1907 
aggregate of £256,216 included jewels to the value of 
well over £100,000. The first afternoon’s sale of the 
old English silver plate belonging to the late Mr. 
Joseph Dixon produced the large sum of £17,323 for 
101 lots, which compares with £18,424 in 1905 for 61 
lots of old silver belonging to the late Mr. Louis 
Huth. As at the Coope dispersal, 1910, a Chinese 
celadon vase, with Louis Quinze ormolu mounts, 
realised £4,700 as against 60 gs. at the famous Bernal 
sale of 1855, so at the Dixon sale in March “ The 
Blacksmith’s Cup,” No. 2 on the from 
£37 10s. in 1855 to £4,100. Colonel Tipping’s col- 
lection of old silver is familiar through having been 
exhibited at South Kensington. 
. were entertained that it would there find a permanent 
home. The name of Huth ranks high in the collecting 
annals of the nineteenth century. Mr. Henry Huth 
(1815-1878), who, subsequent to 1849, brought together 
an historically important library, owned, too, the fine 
series of autograph letters and historical documents 
which on June 12-13 fetched £13,091 against an 
outlay of about £2,000 in 1862-80, as well as the 
remarkable collection of early engravings and wood- 
cuts which produced nearly £15,000. In each case 
Mr. A. H. Huth, who died in October, 1910, not only 
maintained but supplemented his father’s possessions. 
Under the terms of the will, the British Museum, in 
the event of the sale of the library, had the right, duly 
one of that institution’s 


table, rose 


At one time hopes 


exercised, to select fifty items 


The 


Print Room in Bloomsbury, as is indicated on our 


most important “ windfalls” for many a year. 


table, also profited by the sale of the Huth engravings. 
About six or seven dozen rare and interesting prints 
were secured for an outlay of some £670, in addition 
to two or three important gifts, notably Nos. 10 and 
16 on the table. 
point of our museums, of an expert identifying and 


The inexpediency, from the stand- 


directing the attention of scholars to the rarity and 
wsthetic worth of a hitherto untraced object in a 
private collection is demonstrated by the price realised 


for No. 16. 


probably, is due to Continental competition resulting 


Ninety per cent. of that auction value, 


from Mr. Dodgson’s essay on the unique woodcut. 
Not since the famous Malcolm collection was purchased 
in 1895 had the Museum added to its series of 
Schrotblatter prints (see No. 15 on table). In many 
cases, notably in that of the great series of Diirer 
woodcuts, No. 1 on the table, the prices originally 
The of the 


extensive collection of Egyptian antiquities owned by 


paid by Mr. Huth are known. sale 
the late Mr. F. G. Hilton Price, banker, and for some 
time director of the Society of Antiquaries, attracted 
to Wellington Street dealers and connoisseurs from 
various Continental centres. Thirteen of the objects 
realised over £100 apiece, these aggregating £2,526. 
that the 163 
fetched 


It is an secret etchings by 


Mr. D. Y. 


those by Whistler, bringing the total on February 7 


open 


Cameron, which £2,681, and 


up to £4,415, belonged to Mr. A. J. Parsons, chief 
of the Print 
Washington. 


Department, Library of Congress, 
Again on May 29 Mr. G. H. Christie 
Levenfield, Alexandria, offered 189 Cameron etchings, 
totalling £3,513. Of these about 120 were bought a 
few years ago for some £950 from the trustees of 
Mr. Robert Mann, who had secured them as published 
at an outlay of some £250. Frequently in the 
auction rooms there has been evidence of a tendency, 
strongly to be deprecated in the interests of genuine 
print collecting, to secure on publication etchings by 
artists such as Mr. Cameron and Mr. Muirhead Bone, 
less for sake of the esthetic pleasure than with the 
object of taking advantage of a market rise in price. 
Surely objects of art can be converted into Stock 
Exchange counters only at the risk of sacrificing 
the xsthetic appreciation of those who take part in 


this mercantile game. 


\ \ JE are informed by Messrs. Carfax and Co. that 


Blake’s ‘Satan Tormenting Job’ was bought by 
them and not by Mr. Graham Robertson as stated on 


p- 313- 
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ART SALES OF THE SEASON. 


PORCELAIN, OBJECTS OF ART, 


sSévres. Three vases and covers, 144 and 11 in, ae. Inverted pear shape. Rose- Fomges yur gre aad.) 
' Scenes after Teniers. I.C. (58) ... ia i 

Ihe Essex Ring. With cameo portrait of Queen ‘Eliz: ubeth by anonymous gem “cutter ‘who did thee) 
| famous “Henry VIII” at Windsor. Ring reputedly given by Elizabeth to Earl | Essex 
‘ Descended in unbroken succession from mother to daughter till it came to Louisa, wife second 


| Viscount Weym uth, great grandfather of deceased vendor ludor Exhn., 1590. 


by Lord Michelham, who offered £ 10,000 towards purchas< for the nation of ‘The Mill.’ (56) 


BRONZES, |! 


Now bought | 


(Bronze. Virtue overcoming Vice. 84 in. high. Florentine, early Sec. XVI. Manner of Benvenuto) 
' Cellini. Similar to group surmounting Borghese “‘ Cellini”’ inkstand. (28) ' 
{Gubbio Dish. 1o¢ in. diam. Signed by M: sestro Giorgio, dated 1522. Scene from Old Italian romance. } 
t Formerly in Richard Ford collection. 1.C. 3) ) 


(1908, Conyngham, 2,200 gs.). (59) 


Sévres. Oviform Vase 13¢ in. high. Designed by ‘Dupk sis. vee 
jChelsea group. Shepherd and Shepherdess in an arbour of mayblossom. 15¢ in. high. Stamped R,) 
modelled by Roubilliac. Akin to centrepiece in Schreiber coll., 5.K. R.P. (Similar group, 


12¢ in 
| 





{ high, made g5o gs. on February 17, 1911.) (75)... _ 2 oe cee cee 
fViolin. By Antonius Stradivarius, 1719. Bought by vendor's father from Jean Baptiste Vuillaume, | 
t Paris. Reserve price £2,coo. I.C. (87) a ins : : - : oe = ee 
Miniature on ivory, large. Marchioness of Bristol, Mrs. Singleton, and the Hon. Sophia Upton. 
By Friedrich Heinrich Fiiger (1751-1818), the so-called ‘‘Cosway of Vienna.” Signed. Until in 
1905 Dr. Laban published an important article, the merits of Figer were unrecognised. Now he is 


accepted as one of the most accomplished Continental miniaturists of the 18th century. Fine groups 
by Fiiger are rare, even in Vienna, where he is best represented. Mr. Pierpoint Morgan possesses 
that of three the Countesses Thun-Hohenstein. In Wallace collection again, No. 


portrait of two ladies, formerly supposed to be Duchess of Devonshire, and her 


sisters, 170, is a 


(,eorgiana, Sister, 














Lady Duncannon, for long ascribed to Cosway Comparison with Figer’s ‘Countess Elizabeth, 
Christian and Marie-Caroline Thun,’ in Berlin Museum, proved his authorship. Present example 
catalogued as anonymous, or it might have realised a much larger sum. Twice only have single 
miniatures made more at auction in England: 1882, Hamilton Palace, Hilliard’s * James I, 
+709 gs.; 1904, Hawkins, Holbein’s ‘Mrs. Pemberton,’ £2,75 R.P. for Fiiger. (Former R.P 
1907, Marie Louise, 340 gs.) (43) eve ose eee ° eco ° eee ° 
{Pair of Louis XVI Ormolu Andirons. 164 in. high, 29 in. long Surmounted with figures of the) 
' Florentine Boar and a stag. Elaborately chased. I. (92) . . } 
Snuff-Box, Louis XVI, ovai tortoiseshell. Lid set with miniature of lady. (48) 
{Old Worcester. ‘Ihree vases and covers, and pair of beakers. 1 1of and 1o} i - high. Dark blue} 
' ground, painted with exotic birds, et (19) . . . , 
(Della Robbia Statuette, Pomona, holding a cornu pia A fruit, basket of fru on he ad in.} 
' high. (13) ° ont ° : one . . : _ : . ) 
jDrinking Cup. 64 in. high. Formed of a horn, copper gilt bands. Engraved in black-letter characters; 
Jaspar Melchior Baltazar” and ** Help Jhesus Maria English, Sec. XV. Exhbtd.: Horner's 
' or 18 Society f Antiquaries, 18 30 75 +e +e ' 
{Marble Relief. Head of S. Joha the Baptist, 21 X 1ro}in. Manner of Donatello From Strawberry; 
' Hill. Exhbtd.: S.K., . New Gallery, 186 (16) . : . eco cee : ose 
\! ace Point de Venise (or de France) flounce 4 yds. 8 in. long, 24 in. deep Arabesque and f jliage ) 
design, with figures of Fame, troph.es and a monogram (In December, 1910, an old Italian g 
} and thread lace flounce, 4 yds. long, 29 in. deep, the property of Sir William Neville Abdy, m ace) 
£740, against £ 380 at the Sir W. R. Drake sale, 1901.) (131 . wee 
\ i Amulet 1# in. high, 32 in. wide Shaped as ** Ba” bird. ’ with " a sions cloiso ns of thin g Idy 
‘ to represent feathers ; inlays of lapis, turquoise, or paste. Egyptian, uae XVII (A siz aoe | 
' t (smaller), lot 924, made £275). I.C. (925) ‘ . 
lass. Window, Abraham's Sacrifice. 40 XK 20 in. Swi dated 1575. (64) i 
Painting. Figure of a lady On linen, 46 X 34 Part of outer wrapping of a mummy.; 
1 at Akmin Greco-Egyptian, ist century, A See irch@ologia, V HV, Pp. 363 
I'he parson from ** The Tythe Pig.”” 114 in. high. 1.4 (151) 
Nores.—L.C. illustrated in sale catalogue. (P) Sold by Puttick and Simpson ; (K) by Kai Frank 


ENGRAVINGS AND WOODCUTS BY AND AFTER 























Direr. Collection of 351 woodcuts. Save for certain additions from coll. of W. Herryns, Antwerp, etc 

formed by Abraham Ortelius, the geographer At his death in 1598 sold to Michael Colyns, Dutch 

architect. Later owned by Mariette. In 1775, after Mariette’s death, 117 of the woodcuts mad 
1,650 francs, 300 more, 180 francs, all Count Fries, Vienna, who arranged them im the 
two folio volumes. On Count’s death, 182 » Baron Verstolk van Soelen, The Hague. Bought 
t his sale, 1851, by Messrs. Colnaghi. ‘* No sooner did Mr. Huth’ some time later) “ set eyes of 

it the collection’ ** than he unhesitatingly bought it for what was then considered grand price 
£250.” ow secured for Baron Edmund de Roths Id, Paris. LC. 209 _ -_ : 

Diire d Eve. Bull's head paper. Masgine put mn. Bt., 1864, Julian Marshall, £44. (12 
{Master FE. S., known as Master of 1466 The Resurrectior (Lehr, 47 State I. In set of 12 Passion) 
' of Christ series Huth impressions me te in Dr. Le catalogue 1.4 (6 . . 
(Master E. S., known as Master of 1466 Christ before Pilate (Lehr, 39). State I Note to N " 
' applies. I.C. (58 _ ‘ . : j 

Rembrandt. Clement de longs 16c1. (B. 272.) State Il Fr Barnard coll. (¢8) 

Master L. Cz. Flight into Egypt. eens ant II, 289.) I. (66) 

Jean Duvet. Apocalypse, complete set of 23 illustrations. Cost Huth {15 pan) 

Diare The Knight and Death. Had been folded Bt., 1864, Julian Marshall, £22. (198) 

Rembrandt. Christ Preaching. 1652. (B. 67.) (84) 

i us Cranach. Wittenberg Heiligthumsbuch, or relic bo kK. With a portrait en ng on copper, an j 
| woodcuts of 116 reliquaries, pictures, etc., in the Chur« by Cranach. Presented to Print Room 
j British Museum, by a member of the staff. One of B. uM s chief desiderata among 16th cer tury | 

illustrated books. (t24) ove 

Dire Melancholia. Fine condition with 1 cm, margi Bt., 1864, Julian Marshall, £20. (175) 

‘- hrotblatter Print (method of relief printing from metal plates, known as mtanseére c? . See Camphel j 
Dodgson's Catalogue of Early German and Flemish Prints in B.M., vol. i, p. 152) The Mass of 

St. Gregory. 13% X toin. Only other known impression in Berlin. Damaged and repaired With) 
N 14 Cost £150. Lc. (97) ose . ° ° 

(St. Erasmus Master. Life of Christ, 26 early and curious engravings 24 X 1j in. each. Cost § gs.} 

t 1.4 (57). Vs : _ , a . : - a : " J 

j>schrotblatter Print (see No. 12). Death and ee f the Virgir 134 X 10 in. Probably 
unique. Found in cover of a Bible printed by Koberger, Nuremburg, 1478. Damaged and repaired 

| With No. 12 cost £150. 1.C. (36) fia sein 

;Schrotblatter Print (see No. 12) St. ¢ bristin . 68 XK 441 Only other known impression at} 

' Donaueschingen. Bought by British Museum. (39) ° : ose 

;W Ifgang Huber. Three landsknechts (free-lances). 1515. x 6] in. From coll. Herryns, Antwerp.; 
Identified and described by Campbell Dodgson. Unique. Bought and presented to British Muscua 


| by Mr. H 


Crispin de Passe. 


enry Oppenheimer, ( 
(Queen Elizabeth. 


249) eee 
After por 


trait by Isaac Oliver. Cost £17. (304) 


Nores.—All the above sold by Sotheby L.C. illustrated in 


JEWELS. 


jNecklace. 41 pearls, black pearl and diamond cluster snap. Bought from Messrs. Carrington, 1894,) 

' - £4,400. (53 _ ’ 

Necklace. 93 large pearls, brilliant sni D. (62 ; _ . ; ese : 

j Tiara. Pearl and brilliant, composed of 14 gra ,duate d cluste rs, bouton pearl in centre of each. Bought) 
j 


t from Messrs. Carrington, £7,000. (55 


(Necklace. Pearl and brilliant, composed of 7 gra aduated clusters, 


each with bouton pearl. 
t Messrs. Carrington, £6,000. (54 ; 


“Bo ugh from) 
) 





on 


ALF 

Ihynne Heirlooms May 18) 
Thynne Heirlooms (May 18) 
Lady A. Beauclerk (February 17 
A Gentleman (May 18) 

A Gentleman (May 18) 

Sir Alexander Macdonald of the Isle 
Otto von Booth (June 16 (P 

Ear! of Templetown (May 26)(K) 
George Wilder (May 18 

Ihynne Heirlooms May 18) 

John Cockshut (May 4) 
Alexander Casella (February 9) 
Sir John Evans (February 14) 
Sir Charles Dilke (May 8) 

July 19 

Hilton Price (July 18)(S 

May 

Hilt Price July 19) (5) 

W. Turner (April 5) (P) 

i Rutley (S) by Sotheby A the 
OLD MASTERS. 

ALE 

Huth (July 

Huth (J 

Hut (Ju y 4) 

Hi (July 4) 

A. M. Chamyx wne (February 1 
Huth (July 4) 

Huth (July 

Huth (July s) 

\ M. Champer whe (Febr ry 1) 
Huth (J ys) 

Huth (July ) 

Huth (July 4) 

Huth (July 4 

Huth (July 4) 

Hut (July 4) 

Huth (July 6) 

Huth (July 

atalogue 

SALE 

Duchess of Marlborough, deceased Ju 
Lady of Title March 


Duchess of Marlborough, 


Duchess of Marlborough 


deceased (July 


deceased 


(May 


July 12 


4) 
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OLD SILVER PLATE, 
SALE. PRICE. 
Elizabethan Banqueting Service. 22 dishes and plates, traces of original gilding on beautiful reeded s 
borders. London h.m. for 1581, 1599, 1600, and 1601. 480 oz. 12 dwt. Makers’ marks, three 
trefoils, SL_ monogram and TE monogram. Rims engraved with coat-of-arms of Sir Christopher 
Harris, to whom was originally presented the service, traditionally held to be made of silver from 
the Spanish Armada. To avoid seizure by Parliamentary troops, the service was buried in a field 














1 adjoining Dartmoor, c. 1645, the owner, a grand-nephew of Sir Christopher, holding a command in Mrs. Cator (June 13 1145 C 
the Royal forces at Plymouth. Rediscovered by labourers in 1827. In 1886 the service, then of 
23 dishes and plates, was offered by auction in London Messrs. Lambert gave the buyer about 
£100 on his bargain, and the same year sold service at £1,900 to Mrs. Cator, descendant of original 
owner, who retains one smal! plate. Service now acquired from tens Crichton Brothers by a 
\ Scottish collector. LC. (47 ove ona ° fea ‘on wn ion wn oan me ina 
Che Blacksmith’s Cup. 114in. high. 3c oz. 2dwt. London h.m. 1655. Maker’s mark IW with a tun 
| below. Lip inscribed ** The Gift pohemen 5 Pym, upon his Admission to th: place of Clarke of 
this Company.” Vulcan’s anvil engraved ** By hammer and hand, all arts doe stand. 1855.) Jos. Dixon (March 14) . 4,100 0 
| Jernal, £37 ros.; 1872, Dexter, 350 gs. ; 1890, Milbank, 510 gs.) S.K. Exhn., 1862. Illus. in} 
Cripps’ Old English Silver Plate. 1.C. (89 eve eco = ‘ on om one os 
i harles I Steeple Cup and Cover, wholly gilt. 197 in. high. 23 oz. 9 dwt. B iy F. lerry, 1625. Lip) ; 
pricked ** Mr. Richard Chester, his Guift, Beinge Mr. of the Corporacion in And Dmd6 1615-9."'> Jos. Dixon March 14) . 2,550 oO 
' 5.K. Exhn., 1862. (1893, Clifden, £191. Same price as No. 7, a much less fine cup.) LC. (88 \ 
\‘ harles II Silver-gilt Porringer and Cover. 10 in. high, 9 in. diam. of lip. tog oz. g dwt. 1675. 

4° Maker's mark TM monogram. Bequeathed in 1675 by Anne, Countess of Pembroke, as a memorial A Nobleman (April ¢ . 2,000 0 

' of herself to George, Bishop of Winchester, for use at the Font. R.P. for porringer. (68) ian 
_ (Queen Anne plain gold Cup and Cover. 6 in. high. 23 0z.6dwt. By Pierre Harache, 1705. Race} | ry; oe 2 
> 1 cup won by member of Milbank family. (1898, Milbank, £450.) I.C. (190) ... mn ad i oo a a ae ~ Soe © 

« {James I Steeple Cup and Cover, wholly gilt. 19 in. high. 27 0z. London h.m. 1610. Maker's mark) r _— - 

t IC with two pellets above and one below, in shaped shield. I.C. (87) ... . S tae a ow, -~ a 2 
P , I 
jCharles I Steeple Cup and Cover, wholly gilt. 174 in. high. 27 oz. 16 dwt “Lond on h.m. 1641 | 

7 Maker's mark RM with pellet below, in shaped shield. S.K. Exhbn., 1862. (1893, Clifden, £191. Jos. Dixon (March 15 1,649 0 
| Same price as No. 3, though much less fine.) LC. 189 : ane eo an 
jElizabethan silver-gilt Saltcellar and Cover. 8% in. high, 4 in. dan. 13 02. 4 dwt 1573 Maker ‘) 

8 mark a bird, with outstretched wings. In 1903 two similar objects brought £720 and £620> A Gentleman (June 13) . 1,550 oO 
| respectively. I.C. (42 oon ane sini te si aa ons ons ae ol is ame 

7 harles I Circular Basket. 33 in. high, = te in. diam. 29 0z. 14 dwt. 164t. Maker's mark PG with a Col. Tipping (May 15 soaee of 
' flower below. 940s. per oz. eee oe eve eee ove 
jCommonwealth Porringer, 7¢ in. high, Cover and St: and. 67 oz. 11 dwt. 1659. » Maker's marks HG with) & Gentle: 

- | let and five pellets, and an orb and cross. (69) ... _ ie : a ventleman (April 6) . sii ” 

a mulle I 9 
j Rosewater Ewer, 11 in. high, and Dish, 164 in. diam. 96 0z. Catalogued as bearing ¢ oper nhagen mark) ’ , 

1 ¢ . : > Jos. Dixon March 23 2 
' of 18th century. Buyers say Antwerp mark, c. 1580. (11) .. ° _ ee , ‘ — a. 

12 Henry VII Spoon, pear-shaped bowl, hexagonal stem. London h mM. 1494. Maker's s mark W. (s A Gentleman April ¢ 4 

i ‘( ommonwealth yo 2+ high, 44 diam. 6 oz. g dwt. 1653. Maker's mark HB linked with) Jos. Dizon (March (4 - 

mullet below. Speroz. (76) ... oes om eb on -_ ous dee ose , wae 
TAPESTRY AND FURNITURE 
SALE PRICE 
( Brussels. Nine panels, 114 ft. high by average of about 13 ft. wide. Scenes in Marlborough’s Nether j 
. lands campaign after Van der Meulen. One panel has Brussels mark and maker's mark, LC.! George Wilder May 18) gs 
| Brought to England by Major-General Richard sete first Earl of Scarbrough, who in 1687) ; 
rebuilt Stansted Park. I.C. (102 a we oa wai _ - on 
(Brussels. Four panels, 9 ft. 2in. high by average of about 13 ft. wide. Scenes from peasant life after) ? ee a ne a 
* 4 Teniers. Ecce my mark, signed I. v. D. Borght. 139 ; : j - Stephen Lyne Stephens (June 29 om were 
: { Beauvais. Two small panels, 41 X 51 in. each, of children and c “upids al after Boucher. Eq qui tals o r £90} Stephen Lyne Stephens (June 29) on. 0:00 
per sq. ft. 135) won ’ : 

4 Louis XV Marqueterie Commode. 65 in. wide. Ormolu mounts in manner of Cs affier ri. LC. (71) ei Mrs. Barnard (May 18... . gS. 1,700 

5 Adams Mahogany Sideboard, g2 in. wide. Pair of urns, 66 in. high. (120) ... coe oe ose H. W. Hope April 7 ove - Qs 1,556 

© Brussels. Six panels. Episodes from story of Diana. 139 eee eve oe soe one _ oon March 3 sae _ eee gS. 1,1 

7 ‘toe oe Oak Staircase. Sold while zw situ at Theobald’s Park to Mr. Claude Lowther.) Lady Meux May 18 W) f 

(W) Sold by Waring and Gillow. All others by Christie. 
SOME RECORD-PRICED MEZZOTINTS AND MODERN ETCHINGS 
SALE. I E. 
, {Mrs. Musters. 1780. State I, before ins« ytien. J. Walther Geumy ). O.P. for picture, 1779, 18 } July 18 sal 
' (1906, May 15, 410 gs. 89) os ‘ a . . ite =" 
{ Mrs. Michael Angelo Taylor as “‘ Miranda.” J. Ww ard (Hoppner) . Till the late Alfred Whitman British ; 
: Museum) proved it to be by James, attributed to W..Ward. No impression with lettering known. April 2: (P _ 
P j Identity of lady unrecognised till 1890, when Marquis of Londonderry lent en R.A. wt sis - 
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Tapestry Weaving in England.—V. 
By W. G. Thomson. 


N 1645, when something approaching to despair 
had settled upon the community at Mortlake, 
the Prince of Orange ordered a set of tapestries 

measuring 640 ells. The subject is not stated, but 
the contract provided for payment in instalments, the 
first to be made when the tapestry was half done, the 
second when the whole was finished. The weavers’ 
difficulty was how to tide over the time until the first 
payment would be due. They calculated that the 
work would occupy the community for two years, 
which shows how their number must have dwindled 


away during the preceding eight years— for in 1637, 


they contracted with the King to produce 600 ells of 


good stuff yearly. To labour a year without payment 
was apparently too much for the weavers, but some 
attempts were made to obtain a loan from the 


Consistory of the Dutch Church in London, of £150, 
in four quarterly instalments, which was to be repaid 
with interest Probably the request was not enter- 
tained, and further representations were made to the 
Prince, who, on June 23, 1645, wrote to the Ambassa- 
dor of the States General in England, 
that “with regard to the tapestry- 
weavers of Mortlake, he thinks that 
when they undertook the work the 
circumstances were the same as now, 
so that, if they wish to carry out the 
conditions, let them do it, if not, there 
is an end to the matter.” 

The plight of their countrymen at 
Mortlake met with ready sympathy 
from the Dutch Congregation in Lon- 
don, to whom a touching appeal was 
1645. 
request you to assist us so that this 


sent in October, “We again 


winter we may keep together: we 
know not what to do for a living, we 
do not want to deceive or to molest 
you but only to make a tapestry for 
you of the Acts of the Apostles.” 
This was to consist of six pieces, 
measuring in all 286 ells, and the 
amounted to 


price at 25s. per ell 


£357 10s. It was pointed out that 
winter was at hand, making travelling 
difficult for large families with small 


children, as many of them had ; the 


* Continued from p. 332. 
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country was full of fugitives, and places where work 
might be had were full of workmen, while the ruling 


religion in their native towns prevented their return 


there. If the order was given, the weavers when 
occupied with it, could inform Parliament of their 
condition, and if no help was forthcoming from 


that quarter they could depart from Mortlake with 
honour, as they had previously petitioned Parliament 


for payment of the sums due to them Che proposed 


set of tapestries consisted of six hangings of 54 ells 


deep. The subjects were: St. Paul preaching at 


Athens, 74 ells in length: St. Peter healing the 


Pes yple about to sacrifice to 


\ pe ystles 


Cripple, 9 ells in length : 


Paul as a God, 9§ ells in length: The 


fishing, 8} ells in length: Ananias falling dead, 9 ells 


in length: and Elymas made blind, 8? ells in length 


total, Payment was to be arranged by a 


§2 ells 


deposit of £50 to purchase materials to begin with, 


then work could go on for six or eight weeks, after 


which wages would be paid regularly to the end, when 


the work would be delivered 





The Hunters’ Chase (The Wolf Hunt). 
3; bD 
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It is rather surprising to find that the Community 
of the Dutch Church in London did not desire the 
set of tapestries suggested, and which seem so ap- 
propriate for a religious congregation: they ordered 
hangings of quite a different subject—the Hunters’ 
Chase. About a 
signed by the authorities of the Community, and 
John Hollenberche, Philip Hollenberche, Paul Vanden 
Steen, and Charles Gootens of Mortlake, tapestry 


month afterwards a contract was 


makers, who for a certain sum to be paid to them 
by the authorities undertook within ten months to 
make a set of fine tapestry in six pieces, called ‘ The 
Hunters’ Chase,’ every piece being five sticks and a 
half deep, and the whole containing two hundred and 
forty square sticks. The value per stick was not to 
be less than 45s., the set price of the whole being 
£450. 

By the beginning of October, 1646, the tapestries 
were finished and the price paid, but the sizes of them 
having been enlarged, the weavers claimed £90 extra. 
It appears also that as a guarantee that the work 
would be satisfactorily done the weavers had assigned 
to the religious authorities the money due to them 
for a tapestry they had finished and placed for sale 
in the hands of a Mr. John Lamot. They stated 
that they had at the time no work on hand, but had 
not the courage to trouble the Community for more. 
At the same time they would be glad of further 
employment to enable them to see what would come 
of all the promises which some members of Parlia- 
ment had made to them. It seems that it was as 
easy then as now for members to make promises ! 

There is, however, good foundation for believing 
that the promises made to the Mortlake weavers were 
not merely opportunistic utterances. Contrary to the 
popular impressions of the character of the Parlia- 
mentarians (especially as expressed by the bygone 
generation), the greatest sympathy was extended to 
the industry, and attempts were consistently made to 
revive its prosperity in every way the Council could 
devise. During the long and arduous political struggle, 
when the weavers, glad to snatch a commission any- 
where, and to sell or pawn whatever they had ready 
made, were living, in verity, from hand to mouth, the 
buildings, looms, and other necessaries must have 
deteriorated from want of money for repairs. These 
commanded the first attention on the part of the 
Council of State, and an inquiry into the state of the 
manufactory was 1649-50. 
Carter, Surveyor.of Works, was ordered to inspect the 
house in which tapestry was made at Mortlake, and 


instituted in Edward 


to make an estimate of the cost of repairing the 
building so as to keep it from ruin, and be fit for 
habitation, and for the use of the work, taking all care, 
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meanwhile, that the State be not put to greater charge 
than was.necessary. In conformity with his report, 
the committee to whom these matters were entrusted, 
approved of the sum of £746 odd being spent on 
repairs at Mortlake, St. James’s, Hampton Court, etc., 
and directed Carter to proceed with the necessary 
repairs in the manufactory with all speed, in order 
that the workmen might not be hindered with their 
work. 

By virtue of a commission grounded upon an Act 
of the Commons of England assembled in Parliament, 
for the sale of the honours, manors and lands formerly 
belonging to the late King, Queen, and Prince, a 
survey was made of “that Messuadge or Tenement 
commonly called or knowne by the name of the 
Tappestrey House with the Rights, Members, and 
Appurtenances thereof.” The survey was completed 


on September 27, 1651, and its importance as a 


document cannot be overrated. It supplies informa- 
tion as to the chief workmen and history of the 
manufactory. The building, it appears, was made of 
brick, the ground floor consisting mainly of residential 
quarters for the weavers, opening into a courtyard. 
The rooms were mostly in sets of four chambers. 
Inhabiting these sets, were John Holliburne (Hollen- 
berche), and another of the same name, Jarrat Afflake 
Aflaken), John Benwite (Benood), William 
Benwite, John Uphalte 
Demaye, while David de Maude (De Maecht?) had 


(Gerart 
(Ophalfens), and George 
two rooms downstairs and two upstairs, and Peter 
English (Enghels) possessed one room upstairs and 
one on the ground floor. The names in brackets are 
as they appear in earlier documents. 

In the second story was the great working-room, 


which measured eighty-two feet in length by twenty 


in breadth, and contained twelve looms for the 
manufacture of all sorts of tapestry. Besides this, 
there was another working-room, forty feet long 


by twenty in width, which was furnished with six 
tapestry looms. In connection with these, there was 
a room devoted to the use of the official painter 
or limner to the manufactory. The third story 


consisted of a long gallery over the long working- 


room, which was divided into two rooms, and a 
second gallery divided into three rooms. 

Over against the tapestry house stood the 
residence of the official painter to the manufactory. 
It contained a hall, parlour, kitchen, and four 
chambers upstairs, with two garrets over them. To 
it was attached “one little Garden Plott.” This 


house was valued by the surveyors at a “ Rent” of 
nine pounds, while that of the manufactory amounted 
to fifty pounds. 

There was a dispute about the title to the land 
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and this is referred to in subsequent documents 
dealing with the property. Richard West of Mortlake 
claimed the tapestry house as his copyhold estate, and 
sold by Copy of Court Roll. On the eleventh day 
of August, 1619, Sir Francis Crane bought of John 
Jaxon two houses with the appurtenances to make 
a workhouse for tapestry, and was admitted tenant. 
After his death Sir Richard Crane, being his brother 
and heir, became tenant of the premises on July 7, 


1637. On the twelfth day of February, 1643, he 
surrendered the same, amongst other things, to 


Francis West, in Court according to the customs of 
the manor. 

This was disputed upon evidence given by some 
of the tapestry workmen, viz., Philip Holliborne, 
John Upholphans, John Charles 
John Holliborne, and several others. They stated 
that Sir Richard Crane, being then called Captain 
Crane, about the year 1637, delivered into the hands 
and seizin of the late King, in the Courtyard belonging 
the workmen, abovementioned, or the 


Benwite, Gotens, 





to the house 
greater part of them being then and there present— 
to the use and benefit of the King and his successors, 
The _ before- 
mentioned persons offered to make this good to the 
Trustees, and so it was found by the surveyors that 


to be employed as a tapestry house. 


the premises were delivered into the hands of the late 
King about six years before the surrender of the 
same by Copy of Court Roll to Francis West. The 
King had also attended to the keeping up and repairs 
to the buildings, the consideration of which was left 
to the higher authorities. 

Under the Commonwealth Government, the works 
were put into the charge of Sir Gilbert Pickering, 
who had John Holliburie (Hollenberche) as d’rector 
of the tapissiers and chief workman. The necessity 
for new designs made itself evident, so in 1653, the 
Council of State that the 
decorative paintings by Andrea Mantegna represent- 
ing the Triumph of Julius Czsar, then at Hampton 
Court Palace, be sent to Sir Gilbert Pickering, so that 
he might make copies from them to use as cartoons 
The choice was admirable, 


gave orders series of 


for tapestry weaving. 
though the design had not been originally intended 
as a model for tapestries. The series consisting of 
ten panels was begun by Mantegna about the year 
1485, to the order of his patron, Lodovico Gonzaga, 
Duke of Mantua, who gave him a fresh grant of land 
when the work was completed in 1492. The series 
originally, it is believed, decorated a gallery or hall 
in the Duke’s Palace of St. Sebastian at Mantua, where 
it formed a continuous procession along one side 
some eighty-one feet in length. Between each scene 


were flat pilasters with painted capitals and decorated 
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with arabesque reliefs. The series, which consisted 
of ten paintings in tempera on twilled linen, remained 
at Mantua until 1628, when the Duke, being involved 
in war and in great want of money, parted with the 
rest of his pictures to the agent of Charles I of 
England. The ‘Triumph’ had been reserved from 
the first sale, but later was included with marbles, 
statues, and some pictures that had been discovered 
in certain secret chambers in the palace, in a sepa- 
rate lot for which the King’s agent paid £10,000. 
The ‘Triumph’ was used at Mortlake as 
1669, and there is record of a set formerly existing 
at Burley-on-the-Hill, which consisted of five pieces, 
each measuring 9 feet 8 inches high, by 9 feet wide, 
with borders 
Council accorded other privileges to the weavers ; 


late as 


18 inches wide. The Commonwealth 
giving one who was by name John Philips protection 
from impress (it was the period of the Dutch war), as, 
the 
tapestry works at Mortlake, “ which is a manufacture 
Dutch had 


the report went on to state, he belonged to 
to be encouraged.” The war with the 
yielded prisoners, and in 1653, the Council gave orders 
for the disposal of four of these, one being retained 
by Sir Gilbert Pickering, Governor of the’ Mortlake 
manufactory, while the other three were delivered to 
the keepers of the tapestry house there, on the under- 
standing that the prisoners should not escape to their 
There kind 


bestowal of prisoners amongst men 


own country. was a intention in this 


of their own 
kindred in war time. 
The matter of new designs for the manufactory 


Philip Hollenberche had 


prepared a design of the History of Abraham, and 


cropped up again in 1657. 


supported by several of the workmen, he _ petitioned 
the Council to be allowed to carry it out. The matter 
was referred to Francis Cleyn, the official artist to the 
manufactory under Charles I. He was empowered 
to make a choice between ordering the weavers to 
commence the design by Hollenberche, or the Triumph 
of Julius Czsar, or both subjects if his Highness 
(Cromwell) should so direct it ; in fact the design was 
only to be used as he should direct, while the charge 
that both 


Further 


was not to exceed £150. It appears 
designs were ordered to be carried out. 
repairs were found necessary to the manufactory in 
the same year, and preparations were made to cope 
with arrears in the weavers’ wages. The sum paid 
was not very great, amounting only to £72 12s. 8d. 
The history of the manufactory under the restored 
monarchy is almost a mere record of change of owners, 
and the prosperity of the undertaking had evidently 
In the month of October, 1661, 


Sir Sackville Crow raised the question of its revival, 


passed its zenith. 


and made a proposal to the King regarding the 




















TAPESTRY WEAVING IN ENGLAND. 


advantages its restoration would bring. He pointed 
out the encouragement given by the last two kings 
to the manufacture of tapestry in England, how its 
decay was due to there being no purchasers of the 
richer sorts, whilst the commoner were imported from 
France and the Netherlands, and finally requested 
that his plans for the restoration of the trade might 
receive due _ consideration. His proposals were 
submitted to the Council for Trade, with the result 
that a favourable report on the scheme was issued. 
It commented on the advantages of encouraging the 
England, where the 


manufacture of tapestry in 


materials used for making it were already found 


instead of having to be imported. It was recom- 


wv 
~~ 
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The Triumph of Julius Czsar 
By Mantegna 


mended that the enterprise should be vested in a 
company under the King’s control to begin with, but 
thrown open to all who 


in due time it should be 


wished to join. A partial monopoly was conferred 
upon the promoters in the recommendation that the 
import of foreign tapestry should be discouraged by 
the imposition of heavy duties, to which end an 
official supervisor was appointed to search out and 
seal all tapestries. 

In February, 1662, the King wrote to the Solicitor 
General that the Trade Commissioners had signified 
their opinion regarding the petition and propositions 
referred to 


of Sir Sackville Crow, which had been 


them the October preceding, touching the encourage 
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ment of the manufacture of arras and tapestry work, 
and he gave orders to the Solicitor-General to prepare 
a bill for Parliament, empowering him (the King) to 
settle the trade as a corporation in the hands of such 
persons, and with such restrictions as he was pleased 
to make. The bill was followed by a grant to Sir 
Sackville Langharne in Carmarthenshire, 
the of the 


tapestry works at Mortlake, formerly built by 


Crow of 


and he was also granted government 
Sir 
Francis Crane. This was accompanied by a warrant 
to search out all paintings and drawings for hangings 
belonging to the late King, and Crow was also pro- 
vided with means to repair decayed buildings, looms, 
and other furnishings. The appointment carried with 
it a subsidy of £1,000 per annum towards the support 
of the works, while the rental was nominal, being only 
5s. yearly. New designs were to be made for use in 
the manufactory by Verrio, the Court painter. 
Whether these excellent arrangements were car- 
ried out is very doubtful, but the undertaking was not 
a permanent success, for in 1667, Sir Sackville Crow 
placed his resignation in the King’s hands. From 
that the 


The designs that Sir Sackville 


inference it would seem royal promises 


had not been fulfilled. 
preferred were those that had been already used : he 
considered those to be the only ones in England 


worth making, viz., the Apostles, the Naked Boys, 


The Prodigal Son. 


Hero and Leander, Vulcan and Venus, the Horses, 
and the Triumph of Julius Czsar. In one of his 
letters, dated 1670, to the Countess of Rutland who 


had bought tapestries from him and desired others to 
be made, he stated that if the manufactory had been 
still under his charge, he would soon have carried out 
her wishes, but as he had formerly acquainted her, 
“Finding that busines without his Majestie’s en- 
couradgement rather a burden than a _ bennifitt to 
mee to keepe itt upp to that perfection I found and 
made itt, | long since returnd and layed itt att his 
Majestie’s feete without the least advantage by itt 
to myselfe, onely out of a jealousy and care that soe 
excellent an ornament to the nation might not suffer 
Chis 


debtors’ prison, or the Fleet, where, he states, at that 


under my _handes.” was written from the 


time, he had but little liberty or encouragement to 
look out of his “uncouth cell,” except at an expense 


that his condition could not well afford; while he 


was growing weary and even despairing of his suit 


at court. In order that he might attend to that, 


the Lord Keeper gave him permission for three or 


four days, which appear to have been his only 


opportunities for seeing his wife and family, and 
of learning a little about the doings in the social 
world of which at one time he had been a prominent 


member. 














Viscount Sackville 


By George Romney 


Late Eighteenth Century Decoration 
at Drayton. 


By M. Jourdain. 





HE old house of Drayton bears the trace of | Sir John Germaine, and ruled at Drayton ; and her 
many owners, and many successive styles of | bequest of the property to Lord George Sackville, the 
decoration, but the last distinctive style ts second son of Lionel Duke of Dorset, rather than to 

that of Lord George Sackville, of Minden fame, to her nearer relatives was the cause of some surprise 
whom the property was bequeathed by Lady Betty and comment among her friends. | Lord George, who 
Germaine on her death in 1769. For fifty years took the name of Germaine, and was created Viscount 


Lady Betty survived her husband, the adventurer Sackville in his old age, died in 1785 Ihe decoration 
¢ - > / . 
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Dining-room at Drayton. 
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Corner of Dining-room at Drayton 
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Ceiling in Dining-room. 
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of the dining-room, which is here illustrated, probably 
took place about 1770, soon after he had succeeded, 
and is the work of an Italian artist. We have the 
authority of Horace Walpole, who visited Drayton in 
1763, that “not a rag in it is under forty, fifty or a 
thousand years old,” so the decoration of the “ vast” 
the 


dining-room was not in existence when he saw 


house. 

Italian decorators, stuccatore, and painters had 
found work in England during the great building 
The 


mentioned in 


period of the reigns of the first two Georges. 
names of Vessali 
connection with Ditchley, and Vessali is heard of 


and Serena are 


again at Hagley. James Gibbs brought forward the 


merits of his two favourites, Artari and Bagutti, best 


of “ fret-workers,” as he would have us believe, but 


has been characterised as “ deplorably 


The 


whose art 


vulgar.” Italian influx is no less noticeable 


DECORATION AT DRAYTON. 379 
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Marble Chimney-piece in Drawing-room. 


under Robert Adam, for whom Zucchi and Pergolesi 
worked and designed, with other minor artists, no 
doubt, who were only part of the great Adam enter 
prise, and who had not made an independent reputation 
for themselves. But neither this early or late plaster 
work has any resemblance to the work at Drayton 
Perhaps its nearest parallel is to be found in Dublin, 
where there existed in the middle of the eighteenth 
century an independent school of plaster-work, which 
owed its origin to the importation of Italian craftsmen 
It is possible that Lord George Sackville, much of 
whose early life was spent in Ireland, may have formed 
his taste in Dublin. He had followed his father, the 
Duke of Dorset, to Ireland, and studied at Trinity 
College. In 1737, he was appointed Clerk of the 
Council in Dublin, and during his father’s viceroyalty 
in 1751-6, he was Secretary of War for Ireland. It 


was at this period of his life that he was described 
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as “the gayest man in Ireland except his father.” 


He was thus resident in Dublin at the time of the 


great period of its building and decoration—a period 


of sudden development as far as regards the art of 


plaster-work ; for with few exceptions, ornamental 


plaster seems traceable in Ireland not much farther 
back 
Dublin. 


ducers, and were responsible for the ceiling of the saloon 


than 1740, and is even then concentrated in 


Paul and Philip Franchini were its intro- 


at Carton in 1734, and that of the Rotunda Chapel. 
They are also credited with the plaster-work at 
Tyrone House. The Irish craftsmen took to the craft 
very kindly, and always preserved the Italian feeling, 
while no doubt later colonies of foreigners continued 
to arrive. Mr. Bankart quotes a story told by Sir 
Thomas Drew, who was informed by an old inhabitant 
that his “ grandfather helped the little foreign gentle- 
men who made the ceiling on Waterford Cathedral 


(1770) with their thumbs and little tools, lying on the 








Wooden Chimney-piece in Study. 


scaffold, wearing glass spectacles to protect their eyes 
from the dropping stuff.” 

Somewhat similar to the plaster-work at Drayton 
is a portion of the wall of the front dining-room at 
No. 86, St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin (now part of 
University College), and also the ceiling over the 


esting house was built by Richard Chapel Whaley, 


inner hall, with its light leaf-ornament. inter- 
and was probably begun in 1765. 

It is thus nearly contemporary with the work 
of Drayton, which is also an example of the late 
eighteenth century style concurrent and similar in 
general style to that of Adam, but as yet untouched 
by the Adam mannerism. The ornament on both walls 
and ceiling of the Drayton dining-room is light and 
leafy, and has a happy freedom that we do not get in 
Adam’s rearrangement of conventional motifs, graceful 
as these are. The square panel over the chimney- 


piece (p. 376) has a figure of Apollo framed in bay- 





LATE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY DECORATION AT DRAYTON. 


One of a pair 


Side-table in Dining-room 
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leaves, while above are suspended a group of musical 


instruments—a somewhat unusual decoration for a 


dining-room. The long panels on either side have 
small oval mirrors framed in natural sprays of ivy. 
The ceiling (p. 378) has the central fan of the type 
adopted by Adam, but here again the detail is less 
formal, the work in the cove is more naturalistic in 
treatment. The ornament is picked out in bright 
colours, which are as fresh to-day as when they were 


The 


interest of the mural and ceiling decoration is in- 


first laid on in the late eighteenth century. 


creased by the chimney-piece and the painted side- 
tables, which are of the same pronounced Italian 
character (p. 381). The latter are of the most beautiful 
design, and are only rivalled by the Adam side-tables 
at Nostell. 
inner lining of onyx marble, its plaques of jasper, its 


The chimney-piece especially, with its 


carved tablet of statuary marble, has a richness of 
colour which is not usually met with in English work 
of the time. There is no doubt that an Italian artist 
is alsc responsible for the inlaid marble chimney-piece, 
though the grate, of the same plain design as that in 
the Adam bedroom at Rushton, is English (p. 379). 
Inlaying on marble, with marble, or earth-pastes, or 
compositions of various colours, had long been prac- 
tised in Italy for the decoration of table-tops and 
chimney-pieces, but the first person to practise it in 
Britain to have been Peter Bossi, an 


Great seems 
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Italian who worked in Dublin from about 1785 to 
1798, and who is reported to have guarded the secret 
of his work with great care. There is a story current 


of Bossi’s, in whose house he was 


that a 
employed, took some visitors to see the work-room 
unknown to the Italian, who threw up his work and 


patre yn 


returned to his own country ; but the truth seems to be 
that his connection with the revolutionary movement 
of 1798 hastened his exit from Dublin, and of his 
later history nothing is known. The Drayton 
chimney-piece is earlier than Bossi’s work, and must 
therefore have been brought from Italy. 

In a third room, the chimney-piece (p. 380) with 
the dado and other wood-work of the room, is painted 
and grained maple, which was in vogue about 1770 
1780, and of which the library at Nostell Priory, 
decorated by Robert Adam, is a very favourable 
example. The effect is very soft and attractive, and it 
is a pity that this form of decoration has fallen into 
The two grates in these chimney-pieces are of 


A 


third grate (illustrated on this page) is of pierced 
the 


disuse. 
a design associated with the reign of George II. 


an example of 


introduced when took 
Such pieces, together with the fine 


and burnished steel, and is 
change Robert Adam their 


design in hand. 
steel fenders, give a great sense of completeness to the 
chimney-pieces of the period with which they are 


often, but by no means always combined. 





Pierced and Burnished Steel Grate and Fender. 











Silver Scent Cases (1675-1750), actual size 


Old English Silver. 


By Henry Newton Veitch. 


N the year 1905, Mr. C. J. Jackson published 
his excellent and exhaustive work on /uglish 
Goldsmiths Marks ; 

has now appeared, by the same author, A //istory of 

English Plate," 


“the dey elopment of form and decoration in the silver 


and their following this 


in which an attempt is made to trace 


and gold work of the British Isles from the earliest 
known examples to the latest of the Georgian period.” 
Let it be admitted that such a task is a vast under- 
taking ; it is a matter of regret that the result is not 
entirely satisfactory. 

The 


divided into three sections: the first consists of an 


work, contained in two large volumes, is 


arrangement in chronological order of examples of 


the goldsmith’s art from the early British period to 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century. In the 
second section ecclesiastical plate is classified, and 
also shown in chronological order ; while in the third, 
this same _ treatment with 


is adopted regard to 


domestic plate. It would appear that the author has 
seized on every piece of plate which was sufficiently 
different in design to answer the purpose of a chrono- 
logical scheme, whether English, Scottish or Irish 

This 


method may be excellent in theory, but in practice it 


whether ecclesiastical, ceremonial or domestic. 
proves dangerous. For example, the Scottish Com- 
munion Cup (Post-Reformation) cannot be set in 
chronological order among Plate : 
the Scottish Communion is administered in a manner 


English Church 
totally different from the Anglican rite : 


the Northern 


* A History of English Plate. Py C.). Jackson, F.S.A. 


Church, moreover, has no “ Paten-cover” of the type 


associated with the English “Chalice,” but uses a 
large “ Plate” or “ Platter” for distributing the bread 
No link with, or 


shaped” Communion Cups appears in Mr. Jackson's 


reason for, these Scottish “ Tazza- 
work: they stand practically isolated, as at certain 
periods do the Scottish and York tankards He 
omits also to point out that Irish plate entirely differs 
from that 


in treatment made either in England or 


Scotland, and that English Provincial Plate, to a 


lesser degree, shows certain individual characteristics. 

The reader might surely expect that in a history 
of the Plate of the British Isles such points would be 
made clear: examples from each different centre 
should be arranged, not only in chronological order, 
but according to some scheme of comparison, wherein 
could be seen under what influences the local crafts 
men worked, and in what towns the trend of fashion 
moved later. 


earlier or Ireland probably worked 


under London influence less than any provincial 


centre: and it would be interesting to trace to what 
extent Scotland adopied ideas from the Metropolis: 
and vice versa, to what degree the Provinces affected 
the London workshops. 

On the important subject of workmanship, Mr. 
Jackson is strangely silent; but for each illustration he 
provides an intricate and minute description of what 
is perfectly clear to the reader's eye. As a typical 
example of Mr. Jackson’s style, his description of a 


sauce tureen (Fig. 337) may be quoted :— 


“ Regarded as a whole, with the cover on, it is pyriform in 


cross section, whilst its plan and 


longitudinal section are 
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5 6. 
Silver Scent Cases (1725-1750), actual size. 


(From Mr. Drane’s Collection.) 


approximately elliptical ; the deviation from the oval line being 
in the eversion at the rim and the domical cover. It is sup- 
ported by four legs, each of which is voluted at the base, the 
part affixed to the body of the tureen being ornamented with a 
cartouche enclosing a five-petalled flower and pendent buds. 
The rim is gadrooned, and a gadrooned member surrounds the 
cover, which has an applied handle formed of a foliated spray 
and berry. Its very few rococo features are comprised in the 
handles and the four asym metrical ornaments on the cover, one 
of which is embossed on each side and one at each end, where 
the gadrooned member is stopped to afford space for them.” 


It is surely entirely superfluous to put into words 
the design and decoration of every example shown ; 
some explanation of the methods of workmanship 
would have been of far greater value to the lay- 
man. Moreover, it appears strange that the author 


of the “Marks” should give no account of the 
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hall 


marking, or the many 


methods of 
interesting — peculiari- 
ties connected not 
only with the different 
Assay Offices of Great 
Britain, but with indi- 
vidual pieces of plate 
at particular periods. 
To suggest one ex- 
ample: correctly- 
marked specimens of 
the Elizabethan stone- 
ware jug should be 
fully 


least 


marked in at 
three places — 
foot, mount and cover. 
Each of these three 
separate members 
should bear the 


Late Commesion. leopard’s head, the 
lion passant, the date 


letter and the 
maker's mark; thus, these fragile pieces of silver, 
weighing but a few ounces in all, must have been 
struck with a punch no less than twelve separate 
times. Centuries later, in London, the lion passant 
alone was placed on the smaller parts of any article 
(the covers of teapots and similar pieces), while in 
Scotland one full mark on the main body was deemed 
sufficient. A complete understanding of the enor- 
mous variations in the stamping of marks on plate 
throughout Great Britain and at all ages involves 
the closest study and is of great interest. 

In dealing with the history of the spoon, Mr. 
Jackson has pursued a more satisfactory method : 
wherever possible he has shown each type in its 


earliest and latest forms, side by side. Thus, at a 





Silver Pomander Case (English, 1650), actual size. 


Silver Pouncet Box (English, fe» 


10. 


¢ Silver Pouncet Box ey 1698). 


Maker's mark, T. Maker's mark, with crown 











Charles II). , ‘ 
(From Mr. Drane’s Collection.) (actual size). above and pellet below (actual size). 
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glance is conveyed to the reader the first appearance 
This 


is surely of more 


of any type of spoon and its final development. 
growth and development of “ type” 
value to the student of plate than the mere arrange- 
ment of individual specimens in a sequence of dates 
according to hall marks. 

In tracing the pomander through its various 
developments to its connection with the vinaigrette, 
Mr. Jackson leaves a curious gap of ninety years 
during the eighteenth century, omitting the “Scent 
Cases,” of which certain types form a link between 
the early pomander (dry perfume) and the modern 
vinaigrette (/iguid scent). The Scent Case first shown 
(Fig. 1) is really a flagon with a removable cap, 
but its foot is made to unscrew forming a receptacle 
for musk or other dry scent; each side is engraved 
with classical heads and symbols. The next—bottle- 
shaped—is similar in construction, with the musk- 
container in the foot (Fig. 2). 


for silk, 


The thimble-shaped 


case contains a spool under which is a 


musk compartment, and a very small cavity for 
liquid scent, presumably of a finer nature than 
aromatic vinegar (Fig. 3). The fourth specimen 


opens in the middle for the insertion of the vinegar 
sponge, while beneath the cap is a perforated top: 
the foot forms a musk-container and may also be 
used as a seal. The “Pear” (Fig. 5) itself is in 
two divisions, for liquid and dry scents; its two 
buds have screw caps and form containers for dry 


scent ; the “Egg” opens almost in the centre, re- 


“DD 
vealing a compartment for sponge and vinegar— 


The 


“Lady’s Companion” holds needles, thimble, spool 


the narrow end is a musk-holder (Fig. 6). 


for silk, aromatic vinegar (in the foot: observe the 
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11.—The Rare Plain Porringer (¢¢m /. Charles I]. London, 1673). 


London Hall Mark. Diameter of bowl, 34 inches; height, 34 inches ; weight 


Jn the Author's Collection.) 





5¢ ounces. 
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temp. George I 


12.—Silver Salver (on four feet). English, 


London New Standard Mark, 1721. Maker, John White. Diameter, 
14 inches; weight, 60 ounces, 
(/n the Author's Collection.) 


perforations). Beneath the spool is an almost secret 
cavity for dry perfume, while the bottom can be used 
as a seal (Fig. 7). All these scent cases range in 
date from the last quarter of the seventeenth to the 
middle or last quarter of the eighteenth centuries. 
Later when the cavity for musk was entirely dis- 
pensed with, a vessel was made to contain aromatic 
vinegar only; this was, apparently, the last survival 
of the old pomander, and links it with our modern 
vinaigrette. 

The scent case appears in many other forms and 
varieties, one is to be found containing a whistle- 
a very rare type is fitted with a spray or 
squirt, wherewith, it is said, ladies “ fair, 
attract the 
Most 


examples are considered to be of foreign 


and frail,” were wont to 


attention of too diffident admirers. 


workmanship, though some may be at- 
tributed to England. 

The commonest and simplest form of 
pomander is of the type described but 
not illustrated by Mr. Jackson on page 
g16, as a “small round box made in two 
parts, opening at the middle for the inser- 
tion of a ball of perfume, one or both 
parts of the box being pierced to allow 
the scent to escape.” As can be seen, the 
pomander illustrated here (Fig. 8) exactly 
fits this description: though unmarked it is 
undoubtedly of English manufacture, and 


may be placed as not later than the 


middle of the seventeenth century. 


3 FF 
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13-—Silver Salver (on four feet). English, se /. George II 
London mark, 1733. Maker, Joseph Saunder. Diameter, rsiinches; weight, 554 ounces, 


The property of Messrs. Garrard. 
é - - 


Another interesting variety of “scent-holder” is = maker’s mark, D.S. with a crown above_and a pellet 


the “ Pouncet box” to which allusion is made by below, in the same position as the first example : both 
Mr. Jackson, who in reference to it quotes from boxes open by pressure at either end (Fig. 10). 
Shakespeare, King Henry IV., Part I, Act i, Scene 3. The treatment of our domestic plate since the 


Two excellent examples of the “pouncet box” are Reformation has always been influenced by a strong 


given: one—octagonal—may be attributed to the undercurrent of Puritan feeling. This may be traced 
reign of Charles IJ. It bears the maker’s mark T.S. in those severely plain pieces of plate, void of decora- 


in the inside of the bottom (Fig. 9). The other—oval tion, whose beauty consists in the nobility and 


—along with the owner’s name “Eliza Wood,” has _ strength of their pure outline. In spite of, and even 


the date 1698 pricked inside the lid, and the amid, the outbursts of the “lavish” style under the 
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reproduction by Messrs. Garrard of salver by Faul 


second Charles, and in the second quarter of the 


eighteenth century, this “ pure” (Puritan) type was 
always retained. Take as an example the porringer 
of the Restoration period. Though most specimens 
of this date are chased, the plain wrought porringer 
is also to be found, and an example is here illus- 


be »k, 


porringers of similar outline are shown, but all are 


trated (Fig. 11). In Mr. Jackson's many 


chased—the rare and much-coveted plain specimen 


does not appear. 


Amid the illustrations Mr. Jackson provides, 


Lamerie, or 


14.--Silver Salver (square) 
riginally in the'r possession. Date of original, 1730-40. 
those relating to certain periods are decidedly weak : 
the eighteenth century is very inadequately repre- 
sented ; and certain items of sufficient interest do not 
appear at all. For example, of the eighteenth century 
salver, one of the most charming pieces of domestic 
plate, less than half a dozen examples are shown, and 
these, one observes with regret, are not of the finest 
type. Herewith is shown the earliest and most coveted 
form of the eighteenth century salver (Fig. 12). Made 
in “New Standard” silver, it weighs no less than 


60 oz.; diameter 14 inches: London hall mark, 
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1721. It is incomparably the finest specimen of its 
kind ever seen by the writer, and a perfect example 
of the “ pure ” taste in English plate. 

the 


(Fig. 13), made twelve years later ; it admirably illus- 


In contrast to it, is magnificent salver 


trates the introduction of a new type. As can be 
seen, the edge is now shaped to a different form ; it 
is mounted with a separate mount, unlike the former 
example, which, with the exception of the feet, is 
entirely “raised” and fashioned from one piece of 
This 
diameter and weighs 557 oz. It is 
fortunate that Mr. Jackson seldom gives the weight 
of any specimen of plate which he describes: yet 


silver. salver is no less than 15 inches in 


somewhat un- 


this would convey clearly to the reader the solidity, 


or lack thereof, of article under observation. 


As an example the first salver shown here may 


be cited; it measures only 14 inches in diameter, 


any 


but weighs no less than 60 0z.: 50 oz. would 


have been deemed sufficient by many makers, but 


The 


Strozzi 
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the additional weight transforms this salver into 
a superb piece of plate for the purpose for which it 
was intended. The third is a copy by Messrs. Garrard 
of a square salver made by Paul Lamerie (Fig. 14). 
(The original was formerly in their possession.) 
This type of salver, which is largely associated with 
Lamerie, dates from between the years 1730-40: a 
rarer specimen is the perfectly plain salver, square 
with rounded corners, made from 1720-30. 

For some unaccountable reason, throughout his 
book, Mr. Jackson is exceedingly persistent in dis- 
counting the productions of Paul Lamerie, especially 
those bearing that maker’s last mark, when the taste 
for the “ rococo” style had reached its height. It is 
not necessary here to discuss the rococo style, or to 
defend Lamerie, since his workmanship is admittedly 
by far the finest of his period. Not the simplest article 
left his workshop which does not betray the “ Master 
Craftsman,” and this consistent excellence accounts for 


the enormous prices realised to-day by “ Lamerie silver.” 


Collection 


Of Instruments by Erasmus Habermehl. 


By Dr. G. C. Williamson. 


OLLECTORS of fine examples of craftsman- 
ship are well aware that in every section 
there stand out certain names pre-eminent 

rest, representing great craftsmen, 


amongst the 


supreme in their own work and accepted as the 
standard-bearers of the army. It is examples of the 
work of these great craftsmen that every collector 
desires to possess. The man who loves violins longs 
to have some instruments made by Stradivarius or 
Amati; the collector of armour is eager to obtain 
some pieces signed by Jacob Topf; the lover of fine 
bindings rejoices in possessing a book from Grolier’s 
library, or bound by 
Padeloup ; the collector of watches, if he 


volumes Roger Payne or 
loves fine 
English work, desires examples by Quare, Tompion, 
or Graham, or if he aims at fine old French watches, 
searches for the signatures of Combret or Cusin, 
or in more modern days for that of Breguet. The 
lover of old French furniture desires to have some- 
thing of the work of Riesener or David, or to find on 
the mounts of a cabinet the signature of Gouthiére. 
All these men were artists in every sense of the word, 
upon their finest 


mathematical and 


and lavished all possible skill 
works. The collector of old 
topographical instruments is just as eager to discover 


the initials “ E.H.” upon any that may be offered to 


him, because he knows that these letters stand for 


Habermehl, who was in his way a con- 


There are, unfortunately, very few 


Erasmus 
summate artist. 
collectors of fine mathematical instruments, very few 
persons who know anything whatever about them, 
books this 
somewhat complex subject; but those persons who 
are the far 


appreciate and admire beautiful handicraft, will be 


and comparatively few dealing with 


collectors and greater number who 


interested in a little collection which for years has 


been hidden away amongst the treasures of the 
Strozzi family, and will shortly be offered for sale 
in Holland.* Habermehl, who was 


responsible for every instrument in this collection, 


Of Erasmus 
we know very little. He resided in Prague towards 
the end of the sixteenth century, was a contemporary 
of Tycho Brahe, and was in friendly correspondence 
with the 
instruments to those of any other maker. 


great astronomer, who _ preferred his 


Habermehl 
was not a native of Prague, he was born in Ratisbon, 
D> 


his father having been one Josua, a mathematical 


* On Wednesday, November 29, at the sale rooms of Messrs. 
F. Muller and Co., Amsterdam. 
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instrument maker of that place, who was responsib!e 
for an astrolabe which is still preserved at Dresden, 
and bears his signature and the date 1576. The 
son was, however, a far finer craftsman than his father, 
and surpassed him in the delicacy of the engraving 
with which he decorated his instruments. His name 
stands for perfection of craftsmanship, for absolute 


accuracy in measurement, and for exquisite decora- 


tion, and those few museums that possess examples of 


Habermehl’s work cherish them amongst their greatest 
treasures. In the Imperial Observatory at Prague 
there is a quadrant made in 1600 according to Brahe’s 


system, which is the finest instrument of its kind in 


existence. At Dresden, in the Mathematical Salon, are 
a proportional compass by him, a square horizontal 
sundial with a compass, and one or two calendars ; 


Munich 


with the 


while the Germanic Museum at 


pe SSCSses 


several topographical instruments same 
signature, acquired with considerable difficulty and 
highly. All the 
collection were made for a certain 
Italy, 


them as “FRANCISCI DI 


valued exceedingly instruments 


in this present 


medical man _ in whose name appears on 


PADOANIS FOROLIVIENSIS 


MEDICIN D.” and who is generally known as 


Francis of Padua, or Francisco de Padua of Forli. 


been one of 


(see Fig. ta.) He 


appears to have 





1.—Torquetum. 











ra.—Arms of Francis of Padua. 


those learned medical men who, according to the 
custom of the day, united the study of astrology and 


alchemy with that of medicine, and was the author 


of an elaborate treatise regarding the influence of 


the moon on the “humours of the body.” There 


were two other less-known members of the same 
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family who were authors of books on medicine 
published in Venice, but Francisco appears to 
have been a man of considerable notoriety in 
his day, possessed of much wealth, and devoting 
himself to the preparation of his curious treatises, 
and to producing maps of the districts round 
about Venice included in the possessions of the 
republic. 

He would appear to have given Habermehl 
carte blanche with regard to the instruments to 
be made for him, and the strange solitary worker 
of Prague, who is said to have carried out all the 
work in his workshop himself, without pupils or 
workmen and only with the assistance of his 
own two sons (who died young), determined that 
in this set of instruments he would surpass any- 
thing he had ever done before, with the result 
that ev ery piece of the metal work is exquisitely 
decorated and that all the decoration is of the 
highest order, and suitable to the instrument in 
every respect. We are illustrating a few of these 

extraordinary examples of Habermehl’s work. 

Fig 1 is usually known as a torquetum, and was 
an instrument specially designed to measure longitude 
and latitude. Like the rest of the pieces, it bears the 
learned doctor’s shield of arms, three rose trees, and 
his crest of an arm holding three roses, with his device, 


“Septa licet spinis tamen efflorescere querit.” A 





2.—Instrument for Measuring Height. 
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3.—Instrument for Taking the Apparent Height of the Sun. 





4.—A Solar Clock, or Sundial. 
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5.—Pedometer. 


torquetum is of great rarity, especially when it is 
decorated as beautifully as is this one, and bears the 
mark of so great a maker. A torquetum formerly in 
the Spitzer collection, which Monsieur Alfred Ernst 
reproduces in his description of the mathematical 
instruments in that collection, was the work of a 
great Nuremberg maker, and dated 1564, but it was 
not nearly so rich in decoration, nor so charming in 
its lines, as the piece we have just described. 

Fig. 2 is an instrument for measuring height, and 
this, in addition to the ordinary decoration, bears upon 
it the motto: “Gmnia pervertit Saeli mutabilis ordo,” 
and on the lower surface the arms of Dr. Francisco, 
his full name, and the maker’s signature in full. 

Fig. 3 is one of the rarest of the instruments, and 
intended for taking the apparent height of the sun. 
It is very delicately engraved, and is extraordinarily 
accurate in its movements, the hinges, the pinions and 
the studs fitting as perfectly as if they had been the 


work of a great goldsmith. 
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Fig. 4 is what is known as a solar clock or a 
circles, a 
The 


disc contains the names of the divisions of the compass, 


species of sundial, with two concentric 


compass, and a movable gnomon or alidade. 


both in German and in Latin, and the instrument is 
but the 


which is 


arranged to be used either East or West; 


special feature about it is the standard, 
charmingly engraved with a hunting scene repre- 
senting a hare being pursued by the huntsmen and 
hounds. The maker’s initials are on the central 
mound in the coat of arms. 

Fig. 5 is almost equally rare, a pedometer in two 
parts, one circular and the other rectangular, each 
carefully divided off and elaborately engraved. It is 
intended to be carried, and has a ring for its sus- 
pension. 

Fig. 6, of which we give two views, both back and 
front, is a very remarkable solar watch, or sundial, 
intended for the pocket, of especial interest to a 
student of map-making and topography in the six- 
teenth century. There are several representations of 
this sort of sundial in the well-known book entitled 
Cesmographia, by Apianus, published in Latin’ in 
Paris in 1551, and in French in Antwerp in 158), 
but no example cited in that volume possesses a 
finer map of the world than can be seen on the one 
we illustrate, and it is hardly possible to conceive of 
lineal decoration more charmingly carried out. 

A very attractive instrument is the cylindrical 
sundial (Figs. 7 and 8), a remarkably beautiful 
example of Habermehl’s work, and one of which 
he was so proud that he dedicated it to his patron in 
the following interesting manner. After giving the 


shield of arms, and his motto, 


“Clar™ artju(m) et Med" 


doctor’s name, his 
Habermehl proceeds: 
Doc. D. Francisco de Padoanjs Erasmus Habermehl 
Animj Gratj Ergo D.D.” The description of a similar 
instrument to this may be found in Schott’s Cursus 
Mathematicus, 1661, but the instrument he describes 
is not so fine, nor so elaborately decorated as is the 
one Habermehl produced for the Italian doctor. 
Among other calendars that deserve attention is 
a rectangular pocket calendar (Fig. 9), engraved on 
both sides, for use either by day or night and in 
summer or winter, bearing the name of the learned 
doctor for whom it was made, in similar fashion to 
the other instruments. Finally, there is a very rare 
instrument, which is more strictly astrological than 
either of those already referred to, because it is 
intended to mark the fortunate and the unfortunate 
hours, and to indicate the effect of the planets and 
tl.e seasons upon the different ages of man, and upon his 
diseases. It bears various other Latin inscriptions, and 
mysterious references to the diseases common to man. 
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6.—Solar Watch or Sundial, 
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7.—Cylindrical Sundial. 


We almost feel as if a word of apology were neces- 
sary for introducing the readers of THE ART JOURNAI 
to a notice of topographical instruments so entirely 
technical in their nature, and interesting to so few 
collectors ; but the objects themselves are so beautiful, 
and examples of Habermehl’s work so rare, that we 
could not resist the temptation of alluding to them, 
and of illustrating in these pages some of the finest 
examples in the collection. To those persons who 
desire to continue a somewhat fascinating study, we 
would recommend a work by Laussedat, entitled, 
Recherches sur les Instruments, les méthodes et le dessin 
Topographiques, Paris, 1898-1903 ; some volumes by 
Gustav von Bezold on the scientific instruments in 
the Munich Museum, in M/7¢teclungen aus dem german- 
ischen National-museum, 1897-1899; Monsieur Ernst’s 
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8.--Inscription on Cylindrical Sundial. 


memoir of the mathematical instruments in the Spitzer 
Brinckmann’s catalogue of the 
Littrow 


collection, 1890-1893 ; 
Applied Art, at 


Museum of Hamburg ; 
Guomonique, Vienna, 1838; and the curious book of 
Athanasius Kircher called Ars Magna Umbrae et 


Lucets. 





g.—Rectangular Pocket Calendar. 














The 


By J. R. 


ANY lovers of pictures have not yet realised 
that pastel has a particular province of its 
own, that it expresses itself in a way utterly 

different from that of any other medium, and that, 
though it suffers from certain limitations peculiar to 
itself, it has ample compensation in advantages and 
virtues which it alone possesses. 

Obviously, the Sistine Chapel could not have been 
decorated with pastel, nor can one imagine Van Dyck 
carrying through one of his great canvases in this 
medium. Indeed, one may say that pastel is un- 


suited to work of any 
great size, and the Pom- 
padour of La Tour rather 
proves the rule than acts 
as a contradiction. 

This is a severe handi- 
cap, and when we con- 
sider that during the life 
of pastel as we know 


it, painters have shown 
their art chiefly in por- 
them- 


traiture, limiting 


selves by no means in 
the matter of size, we can 
that 


understand the dis- 


advantage of a medium 
which did not give them 
room for 


sufficient eXx- 


pression was enough to 
cause them to reject it at 
times when its use might 
be far more suitable than 
that of oil or water-colour. 

We can follow the his- 
tory of pastel fairly well 
through the comparatively 
short time it has existed. 
There has always been 
the black point for mark- 
ing upon a light ground, 
and the white point for 
dark 


ground is almost as an- 


marking upon a 
cient ; and when we come 
to European work there 
are many beautiful draw- 


ings of the Sienese and 


Place of Pastel Painting. 


K. Duff. 


Umbrian schools in which both black and white are 
used upon a tinted paper. Then followed an extension 
by the use of other natural chalk, and we obtained 
drawings improved by the addition of an earth red 
Still these were narrow limits, and the artist felt the 
need of some method of enriching his drawings with 
more varied colour. 

Barocci, who was born in 1528, has left drawings, 
which bear upon them colours that may be pastel, but 


possibly was no more than a little of the powdered 


colour rubbed on with the finger; and there are still 





Lady Warner. 
By John Riley 
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earlier drawings, where some colour, not to be gained 
by the ordinary natural chalks, has been used, and 
used in so delicate a way as to suggest the use of a 
pastel. But pastel or not, they evidence an effort to 
obtain this extension of colouring. 

The problem was to have sticks of other colours 
than those known in the form of natural chalks, and 
which could be held and used in the same way. 


Pastillus, the Latin word, signified a little ball, or 


Oliver Cromwell. 


By Samuel Cooper (?) 


roll, or stick ot some substance by which a drug or 
perfume might be conveyed. Pastello, the Italian 
word, came to mean merely a piece of paste. Then 
if one got the right kind of pastello to hold colour in 
such a way that it could be used as a pencil, one had 
a pastel. That is the whole explanation of the word. 
Doubtless it was not long after the need was felt that 
the pastel was an accomplished fact ; but the precise 


date of the accomplishment of the not very difficult 








THE PLACE OF PASTEL PAINTING. 


feat, or the first man who used a pastel, are not at all 
likely ever to be known. 


Pastel then comes in a direct line from the 


primeval burnt wood, and it maintains the personal 


An Officer of Marine 


By George Knapton 


character of pencil and chalk work with added graces 
of its own. There are qualities in the work which no 
water-colour or oil can ever be expected to give, and 


which the lover of pictures will feel and appreciate 
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These qualities are referred to in various ways, and 
pastel drawings are said to be sympathetic and soft, 
full of atmosphere and pure in colour; but it is, of 
course, extremely difficult to define in any convincing 
manner the impression created, and it is better not to 
open argument by attempting it. But that there are 
qualities of some character which appeal to many 
people as something quite different from and more 
beautiful than the effects of other media, there can 
be no question. 

There is, however, one quality of the material 
which is of such high importance that it cannot be 
insisted upon too strongly. I refer to its permanence. 
Pastel is so often declared to be non-permanent, 
because a rub with the hand over the surface of a 
drawing may injure it; but it is curious how much 
rough handling a pastel will bear. Naturally, it 
depends largely upon the character of the work, and 
on some of the early pastel drawings I have no doubt 
a rub with the hand would have no more effect than 
it would upon a chalk drawing by Clouet, but pastel 
developed to softness. Even with the softest of them, 
however, it is amazing how much they will bear. I 
have a drawing which for days lay face downwards 
on a studio floor, and which, when I picked it up, 
bore the impress of a boot with nails ; with a little 
cleaning it was none the worse! I have restored a 
damage to a pastel with complete success when a 
water-colour so injured would have been beyond aid. 
But a pastel properly framed is beyond this sort of 
damage and is, for security, upon a level with the 
water-colour and the oil, and in that position it can 
assert its pre-eminence in permanence. By this pre- 
eminence I mean that it remains to a far higher 
degree in the condition in which it was when 
originally executed ; and if from any cause it should 
change, the change is trifling compared with the 
darkening and fading which almost always comes 
to oil and water-colours. Compare an eighteenth 
century pastel with oil colours of the same period! 
It is sometimes almost incredible that the fresh colour 
of a pastel 150 years old is of earlier date than the 
present day. Look at the work of Francis Cotes, R.A., 
who was born in 1726, work which, though 150 years 
old, has all the colour and freshness of contemporary 
work! Any work in oil colour by John Russell that 
I have seen has darkened considerably with age, but 
his pastels are of to-day. One might extend the list 
indefinitely, for this freshness applies to earlier 
workers as well, to Riley, for example, who lived a 


century earlier, and others of his time. 
English pastel does not go much farther back 
than the time of John Riley, but it was in use in 


England in the middle of the seventeenth century. 


JOURNAL. 


It is to William Faithorne, an engraver, who was 
born in 1616, that we are indebted for its introduction 
from France at a period when the French themselves 
had only just acquired proficiency in the art. 

It may perhaps be worthy of mention that just as 
Faithorne brought us the use of pastel, so Pierre Biart 
or Bard was largely, if not altogether, responsible for 
it in France. After a period in Rome he returned 
to France and worked with pastels in a manner 
altogether unlike the exquisite Dumonstier drawings 
of the period. 

Faithorne was a_ Royalist, and becoming too 
prominent he was obliged to exile himself for a time 
to France. This brought him into contact w:th those 
who were working in the medium, and a comparison 
of drawings shows that the pastels used by Faithorne 
on his return to England were similar in colour and 
general scheme to those used by Robert Nanteuil, an 
artist of great power and refinement then working in 
Paris. 

It was in the middle of the seventeenth century then 
that pastel came to us, and a fine example is at hand 
in the well-known portrait of Cromwell belonging 
to Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. As to the 
authorship of this portrait there is no certain know- 
ledge, though there are two or three suggestions based 
upon reasonable foundation, any one of which may be 
the right one. The donor himself ascribed it to Samuel 
Cooper, the miniaturist. A later suggestion ascribes 
it to Sir Peter Lely upon the ground of its resemblance, 
in certain particulars, with the portrait of Cromwell, 
said to be by Sir Peter Lely, in the Pitti Palace. A 
third suggestion is that it may possibly be by Faithorne ; 
but by whatever hand it was done, it is evidently work 
executed at the time of the first introduction of pastel 
into England, and is drawn in the simple colours 
we find in the “palette” of Nanteuil and William 
Faithorne. 

But whether this simple “ palette” was the result 
of selection or due to the fact that Faithorne had very 
few pastels, in a very short time indeed we come to 
drawings executed in a considerable variety of colours. 
To this advance doubtless John Michael Wright very 
greatly contributed. As a young man he travelled to 
Italy and settled there for a time, becoming a member 
of the Academy of Florence in 1648. On his return 
to England he gained so great a reputation as a 
portrait painter as almost to rival Sir Peter Lely. 
One can well imagine that he acquired a far wider 
knowledge of the possibilities of pastel in Italy than 
Faithorne was able to obtain in Paris, and though his 
work was chiefly in oil colour, his pastel work was 
well known, and he had as pupil a pastellist of great 


power and charm, Edmund Ashfield. 
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Miss Winifred Egan 
By John Russell, R.A 
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Three men of this period stand conspicuously 
forward, all eminent in their way: John Riley, who 
was born in 1646; Edward Lutterel, who was born in 
1650; and Edmund Ashfield, their senior by a few 
years. These three men led the use of pastel down 
to George Knapton and the greater days of the 
eighteenth century. In this, the chief period of pastel 
painting, John Russell is the most important figure, 


both from the amount of work he has left to us and 


The Duchesse de Courlande. 
By George Engleheart. 


the great variety of it. A pleasing example is the 
‘Miss Winifred Egan, dated 1801 (p. 399). In the 
best period was George Engleheart, the miniaturist, 
of whose pastel work is a portrait of the Duchess of 


Courlande, xé the Princess de Meden (p. 400). This 


picture is in the collection of Mr. J. H. Fitzhenry, who 


is also the fortunate possessor of the distinguished 


portrait of a Naval Officer by George Knapton 


(p. 397.) 








Roger Payne’s Binding Stamps.—IIlI. 


By Cyril Davenport, V.D., F.S.A. 


HE supreme test of the authenticity of the 


work of any particular bookbinder is to be 


This 


one for anybody 


found in the gilding stamps he used 


test is, however, a very difficult 


except an expert to apply with any certainty. [Even 
the most elaborate bookbinders’ stamps can be easily 
copied as to general design and actual size, and apart 
from authentic originals such copies may be con- 
sidered as genuine for a long time. Fortunately, 
however, it is almost impossible to copy any stamp 
of merit so exactly that on comparison with an 
acknowledged original, some divergence cannot be 
detected. Imitations very carefully done are luckily 
rare, but they are likely to become commoner in the 
future, because as the appreciation of the artistic 
value of first-rate bindings becomes wider, the work 
of great binders becomes more and more sought after, 
and such work is worth copying with intent to deceive 

So far as the stamps themselves are concerned, 
it would be easy to imitate the bindings made by 
Thomas Berthelet very closely, but his bindings now 
show so many small but important signs of age, wear, 
and change of colour, that even if the gold tooling on 
a doubtful example appeared all right, some uncon- 
sidered mistake in the forwarding, colour, or leather, 
would certainly show to an experienced eye. So far, 
indeed, English bindings have largely escaped the 


attention of the best imitators, who have mainly 
given their skilled attention to copying French and 
Italian work of periods and styles which have a 


high monetary value not only here but on the 
Continent. 
The first 


employed a resident bookbinder to mend and keep 


great collector who seems to have 
his bindings in proper order was Guglielmo, Count 
Libri. If this binder had only put his master’s books 
in order, it would have been a good thing, but it is 


likely that he did more than this, in the way of some- 


what free restoration, as well as in the addition of 


gold tooling to bindings previously plain. The 
result is that collectors and librarians look upon any 
binding which belonged to Count Libri with sus- 


picion. 


* Continued from p. 336. 


A Belgian, Hague, has, up to now, been the most 
successful binder who has specialised in copying old 
work, and even when bindings are known to be his, 
and not originals, they fetch high prices at sales 
Hague particularly liked the period and style of the 
bindings made for Henri II, King of France. These 
bindings were often very ornate, coloured and richly 
gilded, and abounding in badges and_ heraldic 
emblems, all of which are rightly designed in Hague’s 
imitations, but always rather overdone as to quantity: 
The older and more worn these bindings become, the 
more difficult they will be to detect, and anyone 
possessing specimens should put a note inside giving 
particulars and history when possible 

The same caution must be observed as to imita- 
tions of bindings made for Jean Grolier, Marquis 
d’Aguisy, Tommaso Maioli, and of those known as 
“Canevari” bindings, all of which have been fraudu- 
lently and accurately imitated for a long time 
rhere is one almost infallible test for all these three 
styles, because there is lettering in all of them, or 
should be, and imitators have not troubled to cut 
special types, but have used the nearest types they 
had handy, and so there is always a discrepancy. 

“ Canevari” bindings show an oval cameo stamp 
of a chariot group, Apollo driving two horses towards 
a hill on which is Pegasus. The stamp shows traces of 
colour, and it is very frequently found added fraudu- 
lently to Italian bindings of the proper date and 
style, which originally had either nothing, or a small 
fleuron, in the centre of each side Demetrio 
Canevari was physician to Pope Urban VII in the 
sixteenth century. The bindings known by his 
name are beautiful, popular and valuable, and con- 
sequently there are many imitations about. Imitators 
generally get wrong with the thong of Apollo's whip 

Other notable Italian bindings that are extensively 
and lucratively imitated, are those that were made 
at Siena for the account books kept there. These 
are usually covers only, and are often ornamented 
with excellent paintings and shields of arms in low 
relief of gesso. The stamps are impressed on gold 
leaf fixed in gesso, There is a large trade in these 


decorative frauds. 


I do not think that as yet any dangerous imita- 
3H 
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Roger Payne's Stamps: Floral. 


tions of Roger Payne’s work have appeared, but there 
are a large number of bindings, both here and in 
America, which are forwarded, finished and produced 
generally on lines which very closely resemble his. 
In fact, they are often purchased as Payne's work, 
although I should hesitate to say that their authors 
actually intended them as such. I should rather say 
that, like all masters, Payne has been largely followed, 
and although most of his immediate admirers quickly 
developed new styles of their own, founded upon his, 
there were, no doubt, numbers of lesser men who lived 
about the beginning of the nineteenth century, who 
admired Payne’s methods and copied them very nearly. 

I have therefore made careful drawings of the more 
important of Payne's 


stamps, and they are here 


reproduced the same size as the originals. I have 


arranged the stamps in two divisions, conventional 
and floral, and I hope that they may be of some 


value to collectors for reference. Although the 


reproductions are drawn the same size as_ the 


originals, it will not do to measure them in com- 
parison with gilded impressions on leather without 


caution. Gilded impressions from binding stamps 


on leather always look larger than the stamps 


themselves, the reason being that the heated stamp 


BINDING STAMPS. 
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penetrates the leather to an appreciable extent, so 
that a little gold leaf sticks not only where the face 
of the stamp presses upon it, but also along all the 
edges of the depression in the leather. The heat of 


the stamp solidifies the albumen with which the 
gold leaf is fixed on the leather, and consequently 
it fixes a thin edge of gold all round the impression. 


The 


considerably, according to the quality of the leather 


extent of this golden thickening varies 


on which the stamp is impressed, its softness or 


hardness, its smoothness or roughness. It is also 
much affected by the heat of the stamp itself at the 
moment of application. If the stamp is a little too 
hot it will penetrate the leather deeply and make a 
much broadened impression ; if, on the other hand, it 
is a little too cool, it will penetrate the leather very 
slightly and leave a narrow impression, from which, 
moreover, the gold is very likely to get rubbed off 
because it is not properly fixed 

Roger Payne was an extremely clever gilder ; the 
stamps he used are difficult to manage well, and all 
the gold tooling of his that I have seen is as nearly 
perfect as such work can be. I have found no case 
in which he has overheated any stamp, neither have 
I found any case where the gold has rubbed off, 
showing insufficient heating of the stamp. His 
gilding is often so brilliant that it may be supposed 
he sometimes gilded his work twice over in the 
same place. 

The conventional stamps I have drawn are all 
original except two of the more elaborate curves, 
one of which is borrowed from the great French 
binder Le Gascon, and the other from our English 
binder Samuel Mearne. 

The floral 


original, and very consistent in style. 


stamps, small and delicate, are all 
I cannot by 
any means be certain what flowers they have been 
taken from, but I imagine they have always been 
common ones. I have given them names, but readily 
admit that my attributions are open to correction. 
Two floral stamps that I have called “ Sprays” have 
some resemblance to the letters D and G, and it is 
possible that they were part of a floral alphabet which 
Payne never finished. I have not found any other 
designs that indicate other letters 

I trust that this collection of Payne's stamps may 
useful and 


prove interesting to collectors of his 


beautiful bindings, even if in time some of their 
names are changed. At all events it is an attempt 


Roger 


Payne's true work, and I feel sure that when this 


to assist collectors in the identification of 


work becomes better known and its beauties better 


understood, English and American book lovers will 


search for it more eagerly even than they do now 
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De 


Voorst. 


The Home of the First Earl of Albemarle. 


By 


ETWEEN the royal palace of Loo and the 


town of Zutphen in Guelderland stands 

the house or castle of De Voorst, which was 
erected by William III and presented to his favourite, 
Arnold Joost van Keppel, the first Earl of Albemarle. 
Although shorn of part of its original magnificence, 
it still 


importance, whilst its association with Daniel Marot, 


remains a place of artistic and_ historical 


the most prolific of designers, gives it an additional 
interest. 

The history of great estates in Holland during 
medizval times is much more easy to trace than 
in this country; and this is largely owing to the 
preservation of the municipal archives which prove 
between the nobles and_ the 


the close intercourse 


cities, and record the manorial or seignorial rights 


Arnold Joost van Keppel, first Earl of Albemarle. 


Francis Lenygon. 


which the former claimed. This is the case with 


De Voorst. 


town of Zutphen, Nicolaus de Veorst in 1190 appears 


In the archives of the neighbouring 


as a witness to a charter granted to the town. 
Christianus de Veorst pledges half 


When 


Duke William was crowned, Gerhard de Veorst was 


Again, in 


1305, 
of his tithes with the Zutphen authorities. 
ennobled ; his grandson, provost of the City Hospital, 


was one of the signatories in 1418 to the Peace 
[Treaty between the nobles, which subsequently led 
to the annulment of the 
Dukes of 


the second treaty forcing the then powerless Duke 


supreme power of the 


Guelderland. The latter in 1436 sealed 
Arnold to comply with the demands of the nobles 


and the towns. Evert, his successor, is repeatedly 
mentioned in connection with his manorial obligations, 
which are confirmed in 1538 and in 1544 
by his descendant, another Evert van de 
Veorst. 


daughter, who by her marriage with Derk 


The latter was succeeded by his 


van Keppel brought the estate to a junior 
branch of that family, the ancestor of which 
in the thirteenth century erected the Castle 
of Keppel near Doitinchen. 

In the Zutphen archives are numerous 
further records of the various Keppels who 
descended from this marriage and who 
possessed the estate, and in 1686, Arnold 
Joost van Keppel, having attained his 
majority, takes the manorial oath. He 
was the youngest, the liveliest, and by far 
the most popular of the many Dutchmen 
who landed two years later with William 
III at Torbay. He 


land with the King who greatly valued 


remained in Eng- 


his shrewdness and honesty, but per- 
haps more than anything appreciated his 
cheerful disposition which Bishop Burnet 
notices. 

Nothing is known of the site of the 
old Castle of De Voorst, and no trace of 
old work appears in the present building. 
{t was probably demolished in the six- 
teenth century, as Arnold van Keppel was 


born in the neighbouring small Castle of 
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The Front Fountain. 





The Gardens. 





The Courtyard 


De Voorst. From Early Eighteenth Century Engravings. 


De Velde,* which for at least a century had been in 
the same ownership as the estate of De Voorst and 
the residence of the family. 

Arnold was a favourite page of honour at the 
Court of the Stadtholder, who, on learning the youth's 
pecuniary difficulties, presented him (out of his own 
large private fortune) with a sum of £5,000, and 


William, 


finding the district suitable for hunting, decided to 


afterwards visited his friend at De Velde. 


build a new residence on Keppel’s adjoining estate of 


De Voorst, the arrangement being that he should use 


* When the new house was completed De Velde ceased to be a 
family residence of the Keppels, and has since passed through many 
vicissitudes. At one time it was in the occupation of Theodore I, 
King of Corsica, whose remarkable exploits in nearly every capital of 
Europe are so interesting, and for whom (when found in the King’s 
Bench Debtors’ Prison) Horace Walpole raised a subscription. How- 
ever, the amount (£50) was so much less than the exiled monarch 
anticipated that he indignantly refused it. ‘*I have done with 
countenancing Kings,” wrote Walpole to Mann. Nevertheless, when 
this voi @ext/e died in 1756, Walpole erected a monument in St. Ann's 


De Velde is still standing. 


Churchyard, Soho, to his memory. 


the house whenever he required it, but that it should 
belong to young Keppel. The foundation stone was 
laid in 1689 (the year of King William’s accession 


to the throne of 


England), and the building was 
completed nine years later, when it was said to have 
cost £350,000, irrespective of the purchase of certain 
additional lands acquired in order to obtain seignorial 
rights for the whole estate. 

Amongst the further favours which Keppel 
obtained after his patron’s accession to the throne 
of England, were his elevation to the peerage as 
Baron Ashford of Ashford in the County of Kent, 
Viscount Bury of Bury in the County of Lancaster, 
and Earl of Albemarle in Normandy; the Order of 
the Garter, and numerous important and lucrative 
appointments. In 1698 the King also granted him 
forfeited estates in Ireland to the extent of 100,c00 
acres ; but this gift the House of Commons refused to 
ratify, and he was equally unfortunate in not obtaining 


possession of the estate of Bredevoort and £16,500 
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which was bequeathed to him by a codicil of King 
William's will. 

The planning and decorating of the house of De 
Voorst was the means of gratifying King William's 
taste for architecture and gardening, next to hunting 
his favourite amusement. At Dieren and at the Loo 


he had already shown examples of his taste, while the 


The Upper Hall, De Voorst 


Palace and the vast work 


began 


alterations to Kensington 
at Hampton Court which he soon after his 
arrival are proof of what he could do in England. He 
Paris the services of the extremely 


Marot, 


associated with various decorative works for Louis XIV, 


obtained from 


capable designer, Daniel who had _ been 


and who was a son of the architect Jean Marot, one 
; | 
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of the competitors for the completion of the Louvre. 
Daniel Marot accompanied the King to England, but 
appears to have acted more as adviser on decorative 
matters than as architect. With the arrival of Marot 
commenced the French taste which is so prominent 
at De Voorst, and, indeed, in all King William’s later 
work, both in Holland and in England. The Dutch 
influence, usually said to have arrived in England at 
his accession, was, as a matter of fact, then on the 
wane. It had been a very marked feature after the 
Restoration, when the influence of Jacob van Campen, 
Pieter Post and other Dutch architects is apparent 
not only in the architecture, but in the interior work 
and in the formal gardens of the many houses built 
in England during the reign of Charles IT. 

At the palace of the Loo, begun a few years 
earlier than De Voorst, the French taste is not so 
apparent. The two long wings at right angles to and 
adjoining the main building resemble earlier houses 


both in Holland and England, and in some respects 








Marot's Design for the Ceiling in the Upper Hall. 


the Loo recalls the inner courtyard of Kensington 


Palace. Jacobus Romanus was the architect but 
Daniel Marot was responsible for the interior, although 
hardly a trace of his work there now exists, as this 
was completely swept away during the Napoleonic 
occupation. Although the name of Jacobus Romanus 
is also recorded as architect of De Voorst, it is evident, 
from the differences both in the elevations and in 
the planning, that influences other than those which 
existed at the Loo were at work. De Voorst is much 


more in the French taste, and although none of 
Daniel Marot’s drawings represent it exactly, one set 


The 


two architects may have collaborated, as was frequently 


is so like it that he probably had a hand in it. 
the case. Certainly Daniel Marot carried out the 
whole of the interior work, much of which still remains. 
The main staircase, of which he gives several drawings, 
has been changed into an apartment, but behind the 
Daniel 


In the upper hall his beautiful 


modern wall coverings are the remains of 


Marot’s paintings. 
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ceiling painting is still in excellent preservation and ° 


is identical with his design. 

The various doorways and chimney-pieces have 
their counterparts in Marot’s works. Several of them 
bear a resemblance to those at 
Court, where Marot is 
employed, but as no records of any payments to him 
have been found, probably his services were only 
advisory. in Holland he 
held the appointment of architect to the King. 
Marot’s fine entrance gates to De Voorst may be 
seen in the Rijks Museum at Amsterdam, whither 


close Hampton 


Daniel said to have been 


since 


This is probable, 


they were removed when no longer serviceable. 

In 1740 during the ownership of the second Earl 
of Albemarle, De Voorst was visited by three travellers 
who were making an excursion from Groningen to 
Cleves, and they have left us a most interesting 
account of some of the principal rooms, from which 
we are able to realise the character of the house when 
They mention the beautiful collection of 


in its glory. 
porcelain in the marble vault, a room built specially 


for its safeguarding. The bedroom of the Earl and 
Countess on the ground floor, which was hung with 
green damask * and furnished with a costly state bed 
and Japanese lacquered cabinets, contained a cabinet 
of tortoiseshell on a gilt carved stand, which alone 
cost £2,500. In paintings of 
the Earl and Countess, and her son and daughter. 
King William’s dining-room had curtains of red silk 
damask enriched with gold embroidery, and on the 
walls were pictures of King William, Queen Mary, 
The room also con- 


the boudoir were 


Queen Anne, and King George I. 
tained an elaborate upright clock and long mirrors. 
On the first floor was King William’s bedroom 
silk; in front of the 
needlework ; in the 


life-sized 


hung with yellow flowered 


fire was a seat covered in 


adjoining King’s reception room were 
portraits of King William’s father and mother, and 
of his grandfather, Prince Frederick Henry. The 
wall hangings were red damask, almost covered with 
wide silver embroidery and fringes. The 


valance was of wood painted in imitation of festooned 


curtain 


curtains, but with real silver fringes a foot in depth. 
The King’s chair, cushion and stool were covered 
with red velvet with wide silver embroidery. There 
was also a large mirror with a solid silver frame 
twelve inches in width, under which stood a massive 
silver table, the top of which alone cost £835. On 
each side of this table were large silver gueridons, and 
there were also silver sconces, and in the grate silver 
fireirons. The door locks were of chased brass gilt, 


* This damask still hangs on the walls, and the design from which 
it was woven will be found in Daniel Marot’s book. 
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and had cost £42. The total value of the furniture 
in this room amounted to £ 5,000. 

In the King’s writing closet was another door lock, 
which seems to have been somewhat less elaborate, as 
it only cost £25; the writing-table was inlaid with 
tortoiseshell and silver. In the small cabinet adjoining 
was a day-bed used by the King, covered in red 
damask with most costly fringes; and one of the two 
door locks in this apartment cost £35, the other £42. 


Duke 


of Marlborough, as well as to the library and several 


The travellers also refer to the bedroom of the 


semi-state apartments, all of which were beautifully 
furnished and hung with costly silks. 

If the articles referred to in the above description 
could be traced it would probably be found that they 
included amongst the designs which appear 
Marot’s book ; the 


description is a valuable record of 


were 


but in any case 


the 


in Daniel 
sumptuous 
the 


eighteenth 


houses of the close 


the great at 


the 


decoration in 
of the 


century. 


seventeenth and early in 
It would be interesting to know if this 
silver the 
and gueridons at Windsor Castle, which bear the 


arms of King William and are reputed to have been 


furniture resembled silver table, mirror 


designed by Marot. The record of the various door 
locks also is interesting, but unfortunately we do not 
know for certain if they were designed and made in 
England, or whether they were produced in Utrecht 
Several 
King 


identical 


were locksmiths of repute. 
of these door locks bearing 
William still at De Voorst, 


with and obviously made by the same craftsman as 


where there 
the cipher of 
are and are 
those at Zuylestein, at Hampton Court, and in the 
painted gallery at Knole, which latter are known to 
have been a present from the King. 

Mention has been made of the seignorial rights 
King William obtained for De Voorst. To 
Zutphen had from the first 


which 


these the citizens of 


objected, and not unreasonably, as_ they included 
powers which sound far more feudal than is generally 
associated with his period. After the King’s death, 
the citizens, in the absence of the Earl, took matters 
into their own hands, and, amongst other things, cut 
off the water supply to the fountains as_ interfering 
with their own requirements. Otherwise the glories of 
De Voorst continued until the middle of the eighteenth 
century. The Earl of Albemarle had returned to 
his own country and taken his seat in the Dutch 
Assembly. He was appointed as envoy to congratu- 
late King George I on his accession to the English 
throne, and afterwards entertained him at De Voorst 
on his first journey to this country. When Czar Peter 
the Great appeared for the second time in Holland 


in 1717, the Earl of Albemarle was deputed by the 








DE VOORST. 


Mantelpiece in the Small Dining-room, De Voorst 
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Chimney-piece in Drawing-room. 


Originally a portrait occupied the position 


nobility of Holland to welcome him and to accompany 
him to Amsterdam. The Duke of Marlborough and 
Prince 
Voorst. 

The third Earl of Albemarle took up his residence 
Otto 


Eugene were also frequent visitors at De 


in England, and sold the estates in 1759 to 


Frederick, Count of Lijnden. The value of country 
property in Holland at the middle of the eighteenth 
century had very much depreciated, and the mansion 
which had cost forty-two tons of gold realised under 
£10,000. The 
to his adopted heiress Ottelina, Countess of Reede. 


Count had no children, and left it 


She married William, Count Bentinck, great-grandson 


Earl of Portland, who, like 


Keppel and Godard van 


Bentinck, 


of William 
Arnold Joost van Reede 
(who became Earl of Athlone), was a countryman of 


William ITI. 


Bentinck family in 1846 when the house was partly 


The estate passed by sale from the 


demolished ; however, shortly afterwards it was 
acquired by the family of Vo!cker van Solen, who 
still possess it, and under whose protecting care it 
has regained much of its former splendour, and has 
been restored as far as possible in its original style. 
The three shells, the arms of the Keppels, enclosed 
Order of the 


pediment, a memorial of its original owner. 


in the Garter, still stand on the 











Acquisitions for the 


By Guy Francis LaKing, M.V.O., 


ONDON_) has 


manent home for objects of importance in its 


needed for many years a_per- 
history. From 


past have been found and for want of a 
definite resting-place have been permanently lost or 
again allowed to stray. Paris gave us the lead in 
Musce 


Historique in the Hétel Carnavalet has become not 


this direction many years and the 


ago, 


only a centre of instruction, but a place of interest 


to art lovers. It is certain that in a few vears’ time 


the London Museum will have achieved a similar 


success ; for the support already given to the executive 


warrants the assumption that when the project 


becomes more widely known those who possess 


time to time relics of the 


Cut Black Velvet Doublet 1550 


London Museum, 
F.S.A. 


relics will offer them to the nation for 


likely 
preservation 
known that 


It is well King 


establishment of a 


kdward earnestly 


desired the museum for the 


purpose of storing up evidence of London’s history 
not a mere collection of miscellaneous objects, but a 


connected story of the lives of the citizens of the 


great Metropolis. Through the generosity of an 


anonymous benefactor it was possible for King 


George to give effect to the idea, and early this 


vear it was decided that contributions of objects of 
interest should be invited. Pending other arrange- 
ments, Kensington Palace was chosen to receive the 


gifts and purchases 
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Silver Tissue Doublet lined with Pink Silk: ¢ 


Before referring to the progress which has been 
made, it may be mentioned that the trustees hope 
to acquire eventually a building which will be more 


accessible than Kensington Palace; for, although 


that building in many ways answers the purpose 


admirably, and is indeed closely associated with 


London life, it is not near enough to London proper 


to fulfil the purpose of a museum which shall be 


the haunt not only of the leisured classes, but of 


those who have the least time to spare from their 
business engagements. <A building of historic interest 


itself would be doubly serviceable ; if, for instance, 


it were possible to secure Staple Inn with its 
picturesque half-timbered front which gives that 
part of Holborn such distinction, it would be an 


ideal situation for the London Museum. 


Charles I 


So far as is practicable, the objects acquired up 
to the present are being arranged chronologically, 


and when additions are made each section will be 


representative of the period. The early cases will 
contain relics of the Stone Age, the Bronze Age, and 
of British, Roman, Saxon, and Norman times. But 
arrow heads, axes and early implements will not 
constitute the chief claim to attention in the London 
Museum, for such objects may be studied already 
and more completely in our other national museums. 
The object of the trustees is rather to bring forward 
the less antiquarian and the more popular features 
of the history of London. 

The Thames, which has made London, has con- 
tributed largely towards making the London Museum. 


From its bed have been recovered relics innumerable. 
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Such things as pottery, domestic utensils, weapons 


indeed, appliances of all kinds found in all parts of 


London have been grouped in their respective periods, 
and wherever excavations are in progress watch is kept 
for objects which may complete the link of history 
Among objects of the Roman period is a remark- 
able bronze lamp, similar to those in the Naples 


Museum, which seems to be unique among London 


Stomacher ». Charles Il 


discoveries. It is given to the museum by Mr. W. M 
Newton. It was found at Greenwich and is of great 
decorative beauty. A mediaval bronze seal matrix 
found at Smithfield, of the Convent of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, is also part of the same bequest. The 
examples of British faience of mediaval times will 
be a revelation to most people of the importance of 
native ceramic art, as many of the pieces are as fine 


3 K 
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as those produced by the great Italian potters. Finds 


of pewter have been numerous and important, and one 


plate of the Elizabethen era, marked with the royal 
arms, is particularly interesting as being found on the 
site of Westminster Palace, no doubt from the house- 
hold service of the Queen, as it bears a number as 
though one of a large service. 

In the section devoted to costumes, efforts will be 
made to give life to the various acquisitions. Just as 
Wallace 


for 


in the collection, where whole suits of 


armour man and horse are shown in realistic 


poses with every piece in its proper place, so at the 
London Museum figures will be dressed and placed 
naturally in the vitrines equipped to receive them, 
in some cases with furniture, fittings, and domestic 
appliances of the day. Scenes will be reconstructed 
as truthfully as possible, and genuine antiquity will 
The have been fortunate 


be suggested. trustees 


The larger one, 
The smaller one, 
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enough to secure the collection of costumes formed by 
the historical painter, Mr. J. Seymour Lucas, R.A., 
parts of which have served the painter at various 


The 


Metropolitan Museum of New York wished to acquire 


times for his romantic and historic pictures. 


this series, but Mr. Lucas gave the option of purchase 


to the London Museum. The collection is valuable 


in many ways ; it includes, for instance, examples of 


costumes worn by people in different stations of 
life. 


embroidered dresses of beautiful and costly materials 


Chis is an important point, because, while richly 


were kept by their original owners and were passed 
on as heirlooms, the typical clothes of everyday folk 
had harder wear in their day and when discarded 
were seldom suitable for preservation. The diligent 


of Mr. 


owing partly to his efforts, the democratic side of the 


searches Lucas were rewarded, however, and 


collection will be conspicuous. 


Two Gloves, which belonged to the Stainton Family. 


temp. Elizabeth, 1580 


temp. Charles L., 1 
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Ihe rectangular example is ot the time of Queen Mary, femrp. 1 





Four Gloves, which belonged to the Isham Family mp. Elizabeth, 1580 
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(Lent bv J. G. Joicey, Esq.) “ 


As will be seen by the illustrations, some of the 
articles of apparel came from the famous Isham 
collection, other parts of which were acquired some 
years ago for the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

The 
leather jacks, by doublets of velvet and cloth, and 
by a fine foot 
very interesting and remarkable examples of later 


sixteenth century is well represented by 


series of head and wear. Some 
costumes have been obtained, the colours of many 
being most curious and attractive. A mackerel-tinted 
velvet dress of 1770 is notable, apart from its rarity, 
for it appears in several of Gainsborough’s portraits ; 
likewise a crimson Genoa velvet costume of 1750 has 
been identified in one of the portraits by Thomas 
Hudson, to whom Sir Joshua Reynolds was appren- 
ticed. A buff coat embroidered with silver, dating 
from 1680, is a welcome addition, and some regulation 
coats of 1780 are reminiscent of the Gordon Riots. 
The King and Queen and Queen Alexandra have 
taken a great interest in the costume section of the 


museum, and their Majesties have afforded invaluable 





Derby Chelsea China, 1770-1784. 


assistance by presenting examples of royal dresses 
The Coronation robes recently used will be included 
in the collection. 

This brief note on the scope of the new museum 
and the nature of its present contents may be 
supplemented Jater on with a more detailed review 
Enough has been written, however, to show that a 
good beginning has been made. The museum will 
provide object lessons in the development of London 
through the centuries, and it will be arranged par- 
ticularly with the idea of illustrating one period in 
relation to another. There is no intention that it 
shall compete in any way with the older museums, 


fulfil While 


exhibits will possess high merit, no rigid 


which other purposes. many of the 
artistic 
standard of craftsmanship will be maintained. Things 
which are of no particular value from an artistic point 
of view will be acceptable sometimes to the London 
Museum on account of their association with an era; and 
the trustees hope that collectors will render assistance 


in filling up the gaps which at first will be inevitable. 
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LADY INNES by GAINSBOROUGH. 








Editorial. 


Artist and Dealer 


National Acquisition of English Tapestry--Two Unrecorded 


Gainsboroughs—A Portrait of Colonel PocKlington, His Two Sisters, and 
His Favourite Hunter, by George Stubbs--A Sixteenth Century Marble 
A Landscape by Wilson-A Missing Titian The Huth Sale. 


HILE the practical interest aroused in our 
National Gallery by the National Loan 
Exhibition of two winters ago——of which 

the present Grafton Exhibition is an effortful but 

uninspired child—-has taken more than transient hold 
of public and official mind, our satisfaction in this 
must not deflect consideration of other conditions in 


The 


most contemporary and urgent of these is the relation 


the world of art, equally in need of amendment 


dealer. In the sixties and seventies 
for the 


of artist and 
when the Victorian impetus for modernity 
most part sadly misdirected—created an extraordinary 
demand for contemporary work of every order, the 
relation of dealer and artist was one of commercial 
intimacy and mutual benefit. As, however, the 
resultant over-production was qualified by enlighten- 
ment and development of public taste, such profitable 
simplicity of conditions gradually became disturbed 
until at the present time each regards the other as the 
“enemy.” While the views of the artist are perhaps 


more unreservedly expressed and_ disseminated, 


there is equal vehemence and complaint on the side 


of the dealer. The general allegation of the former 


DECEMBER, IOQII. 


is that the dealer, taking advantage of the necessitous 
producer, secures the masterpiece at a fraction of its 
value and reaps a resulting profit. The complaint of 


the latter is that the artist is—not to put it too 


strongly—unreliable and irresponsible; that having 
sold to the dealer, or procured commissions through 
him, he either undersells or underquotes the dealer, 
thereby rendering it impossible for the latter to make 
a profit. Instances are even given, by reputable 
dealers, of finding impressions of etchings and other 
engravings, of which they had purchased exclusive 
rights, on sale elsewhere in the trade, and of the 
artist's refusal to pay, or attempt to avoid paying, the 
percentage on commissions obtained through th 
dealer. What wonder, exclaims the latter, that the 
best of us concern ourselves with the profitable old 
master, rather than the troublesome and undepend 
able living man. A balance of truth may be on one 
side or the other, but we believe calm consideration of 


] 


conditions will that there is more 


For the 


existing show 


misunderstanding than anything else artist 
who contravenes his contracts and undertakings to 


the dealer, and for the dealer who profits usuriously 





Venus and Cupid: 15th Century Marble. 
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from the necessitous artist, there are moral and legal 
checks which render such instances the exception, and 
they need not affect a general consideration of the 


matter. 


The consideration of the finance and profits of 


dealers, however, should do much to remove existing 
The 


percentage of 


misapprehension. general assumption of an 


abnormal undoubtedly an 


profit is 
erroneous one, arising largely from the great sums 
involved in dealing with works of the first order and 
of sensational newspaper reports. The purchase of a 
work at about or above £50,000 is almost inevitably 
a transaction excluding a percentage of profit such as 
the ordinary trader would make out of a transaction 
involving equal outlay. Nor does the ordinary trader 
run the enormous risk of a clientéle limited to a dozen 
or more buyers. The dealer who purchases a work 
of art at £50,000 and holds it, say two years, before 
obtaining 15 per cent. profit, only reaps a 5 or 6 per 
cent. profit after discharging interest on his outlay, 
which may not cover working expenses. Again, as 
against the average trader’s 334 per cent., the com- 
mission at which the average dealer pushes and dis- 
poses of the artist’s work varies between 10 and 25 
per cent., 5 to 15 per cent. below the normal com- 
mercial figure. The portrait painter who is aggrieved 
at paying the dealer 20 per cent. for commissions 











Okehampton Castle. 
By Richard Wilson. 


obtained, can scarcely have realised that those who 
supply his furniture, his carpets, and his food exact 
on an average a higher scale of profit. 

There is undoubtedly the other side of the question ; 
the dealer who takes advantage of periods of adversity 
and necessity to make starvation contracts, or pay 
starvation prices, from which he subsequently obtains 
disproportionate profits: the dealer who obtains a 
higher commission on sales than is accounted for to 
the artist, or who, having sold well, pretends to have 
sold badly in order to reduce the artist’s price. Such 
instances as these are fortunately rare, and restricted 
to the disreputable elements of either side. Our real 
matter of concern is at the absence of friendly and 
beneficial relations between the best artists and the 
great and reputable dealers. In the general progress 
that conditions in the art world have been making 
during the last ten or fifteen years, it is not too much 
to hope that a little consideration and understanding 


will effect a rapprochement to their mutual benefit. 


National Acquisition of English Tapestry. 


Twenty years ago English Tapestry in the South 
Kensington Museum may be said to have been con- 
The native product was 
doubtful 


spicuous by its absence. 


represented solely by one extremely 
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eighteenth century panel after the cartoon by Raphael 
representing ‘ Christ’s Charge to Peter,’ and even this 
was hung in a part of the Museum to which the 
general public were not admitted. When the late 


Sir Purdon Clarke became director of the Museum 


he succeeded in purchasing a very fine specimen of 


early Mortlake tapestry, of which the subject is an 


incident in the story of Vulcan and Venus. Then 


Messrs. Duveen presented a _ very remarkable 


ornamental tapestry of English workmanship, and 


later the collection was added to by the purchase of 


a small hanging in the style of John Vanderbank. 
Recently a tapestry bearing his signature was ac- 
quired for the Tapestry Court, and now we learn 


that the Museum authorities have purchased, through 


Messrs. Lenygon, one of the earliest tapestries of 


English weaving: we allude to the remarkably 
fine “ grotesque " panel, bearing the arms and devices 


of William 


was illustrated in our last issue. 


Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, and which 


Two Unrecorded Gainsboroughs. 


The portrait of Lady Innes by Gainsborough, a 
reproduction of which forms the frontispiece to this 
number, is an early picture of the utmost importance 
which made its reappearance at Christie’s last season, 


Messrs 


picture of the 


and was again recently on exhibition at 


Kn vedler’s 


Ipswich period, it exhibits an extraordinary technical 


Galleries. Though a 


accomplishment. The painting of the blue taffeta 
dress is as sure and deft as in any of the later 
pictures, and the painting of the head—exhibiting an 
independence of flattery and fashion which is some 
times a characteristic of the youthful brush—is at 
once as delicate and incisive as anything the master 
has left us. There is an atmosphere of literary 
analysis and wxsthetic intimacy in the whole, which 
reminds one not a little of Goya in its fineness and 
force. The original of the portrait was undoubtedly 


Thomas Hughes of Ipswich, 


Sarah, daughter of 





Colonel Pocklington. 
By George Stubbs 











who became the first wife of Sir William Innes, of 


Ipswich. Though there is a smaller picture of a Lady 
Innes now in America, which is mentioned in Arm- 
strong’s Gainsborough, the present picture has not 
hitherto been recorded in any of the works of the 
master. 

The other reproduction of an unrecorded Gains- 
borough is the portrait of John Bragge of Bath, who, 
born in 1762, married the daughter of John Adney 
of Bath and died in 1786. Painted with delicate but 
searching insistence, it is a work of singular charm of 


colour and simplicity of arrangement. 


A Portrait of Colonel Pocklington, His Two 
Sisters, and His Favourite Hunter. 
By George Stubbs. 


The portrait group of ‘Colonel Pocklington, his 
two sisters, and his favourite hunter,’ by George 
Stubbs, will throw a new light on that admirable but 
comparatively unknown artist. The grace with which 
the figures are grouped and rendered is responsible 
for the tradition that they were painted by Gains- 
borough, but here and there in country houses and 
family collections there are similar groups, or single 
figures in similar landscapes, exhibiting technical 
characteristics so identical that there can be no doubt 
that Stubbs was a most able figure painter. 
in youth Stubbs repudiated the common practice of 
students of his time of copying pictures, and resolved 


in his own words, to “look into nature for himself, 


Early 


and consult and study her only.” That he adhered 
to this resolve, and profited by it, an achievement like 
that which we admirable 


Unfortunately—as we may now think—the conditions 


reproduce is evidence. 
of his time confined him for the most part to the 
painting of horses, and it is as the Reynolds of the 
horse that he is chiefly known. Reynolds was among 
his admirers and patrons, but it was not until long 
after the formation of the Royal Academy that he 
was elected a member of that body, previously having 
become President, in 1773, of the Society of Artists. 
In 1782 Stubbs was at last styled “ R.A. elect” in 
the Royal Academy catalogue. He is said to have 
been elected an Associate in 1780, and an R.A. in 
1781, though no evidence of this is to be found in 
the catalogues. Unfortunately all the artist’s seven 
contributions in 1782 were ill-hung, and Stubbs was 
enraged and refused to comply with the requisite 
formalities. The Royal 
scinded his election on February 11, 1783, and when 


Academy thereupon re- 


he next exhibited it was as “ Associate,” and so he 


continued until his death. He, however, always 


styled himself academician. 
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A Sixteenth Century Marble. 


The small marble of ‘Venus and Cupid’ (p. 421) 
has recently reappeared after a period of obscurity 
following, it would appear, expulsion from a royal 
collection. Unquestionably a delicate and rare ex- 
ample of sixteenth century work, the question is an 
open one as to whether it is of Venetian origin or 
should be ascribed to one of the Italians who worked 


at Fontainebleau. 


A Landscape by Wilson. 
Okehampton Castle, in Devonshire (p. 422), is 
probably the largest and most important canvas by 
It was exhibited at 
1774. Wilson, a 


member of the Incorporated Society of Artists of 


Richard Wilson in existence. 


the Royal Academy (No. 317) in 


Great Britain, was one of the original members of the 
Royal Academy, founded in 1768. He died in 1782. 


A Missing Titian. 
Sir J. C. Robinson, sometime Surveyor of Pictures 
to Queen Victoria, has stated recently in connection 
with the early importation of pictures into England 
that a lost picture by Titian will soon be the subject 
that when Philip, 


of much discussion. It 


appears 
K ing Consort of 


“passed a weary year in England as the husband 


Prince of Spain, and England, 
of Queen Mary,” he was in constant communication 
with Titian, who painted for him the ‘Venus and 
Adonis’ now in the National Gallery, and an ‘ En- 
tombment of Christ.’ These pictures were despatched 
from Venice to London z7@ the Tyrol, Germany, and 
The *‘ Entombment’ picture, however, did 
not the 


unrecorded, except in Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s Life 


Antwerp. 


arrive, and until present time has been 


of Titian. That it has remained untraced, though 
referred to by those two indefatigable historians, is 
sufficiently remarkable ; but that it should reappear 
in this generation is a subject for congratulation and 


speculation. 


The Huth Sale. 


As was anticipated, the sale of the Huth library 
of printed books and manuscripts, at the rooms of 
Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge, was a sensa- 
tional event, although parts of the collection did not 
pass through the hands of the auctioneer. The British 
Museum, for instance, had exercised the right to 
select fifty of The 
highest price was realised for the Mazarine Bible, 


the treasures in the library. 


printed by Gutenberg, c/rc. 1453-5. At £5,8co this 
copy fell to Mr. Alfred Quaritch, Mr. Sabin being the 


underbidder. 











EDITORIAL. 


John Bragge of Bath 


By Gainsborough 
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(Wallece Collection.) 


Mademoiselle Camargo Dancing. 


By Lancret. 


Two Famous Dancers of the Eighteenth 


Century. 


By Sir Claude Phillips. 


“Ah! Camargo, que vous étes briilante! 
Mais que Sallé, grands dieux, est ravissante! 
Que vos pas sont légers, et que les siens sont doux! 
Elle est inimitable, et vous toujours nouvelle ; 
Les Nymphes sautent comme vous, 
Et les Graces dansent comme elle.” 

HIS well-known madrigal, written by Voltaire 
in his earlier time in praise of the two most 
famous danseuses of the French Opera, has 

been quoted many times—by me, among others, both 
in the pages of THE ART JOURNAL and in the 
Catalogue of the Wallace Collection. Yet I make no 
apology for citing it once again, since when under- 
lined and explained, as it is here, by reproductions 
from Lancret’s genre portraits of the two divinities of 
the ballet, it acquires at once a new significance. 
Voltaire with tact 
Camargo for the qualities which were hers 


exquisite praises the popular 
lightness, 
vivacity, brilliancy—while allowing it to be seen, or 
rather read between the lines, that the subtler charm, 
the higher graces were in his opinion those of Mlle. 
Salle. 
ballerine should be accorded the palm due to supreme 


The great question, to which of the two rival 


attraction and accomplishment, was, about the year 
1731, debated by the habitués of the French opera, 
and the Parisians generally, with the heat, the 
partisanship and unfairness that unfailingly charac- 
terise such discussions. Other writers praised with 
less discernment and estimated with a less exquisite 
finesse than Voltaire. In the //¢stoire del Académie 


Royale de 


writing with robust common-sense of these thick- 


Musique we find the brothers Parfait 


and-thin partisans :-— 


“ Quoique les talents dans le méme genre de la Dlle. Sallé 
et la Dile. Camargo fussent fort différents, et qu'il fat trés 
facile de rendre justice & lune sans faire tort & l'autre, le public 
ne garda point de milieu. Selon les goiits des uns, la premitre 
était une danseuse assez commune, et suivant les autres, la 


deuxiéme n’avait d’autre mérite que celui de sauter. . . .”* 


It is only supreme merit, on the one side as on the 
other, that gives rise to such acrimonious discussion 
and such ingenious injustice. Did not two dancers of 
even higher fame—Mlle. Taglioni and Mlle. Cerito 


* See Mile. Sallé: Une Danseuse de [Opéra sous Louis XV, par 


Emile Dacier. 
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appearing on the boards of the Scala in the middle 
years of the nineteenth century, divide the suffrages 
of the Milanese public in much the same fashion, and 
even excite violent demonstrations on the part of 
their respective partisans? And when these two 
goddesses of the dance united with Carlotta Grisi and 
Fanny Elssler to constitute at the King’s Theatre in 
London the famous Pas de Quatre (accounts of which 
occupied even the despatches of ambassadors), did any 
two amateurs, when, by way of establishing a basis 
of discussion, they had conceded the first place to 
Taglioni, agree as to the merits and the rank of the 
other three dancers? It is hard to believe that even 
such naturally gifted and highly trained d2//erine as 
Camargo and Salle, or the still more celebrated 
dancer, La Guimard (who belonged to a later time 
in the eighteenth century), can have equalled, either 
in grace or in agility, the most accomplished per- 
formers of the Taglioni period. Their elaborate Louis 
Quinze costumes, their shoes quite solid in construc- 
tion as compared with those ethereal ones of the 
succeeding century, are so much evidence that, though 
they might have sprung like the Nymphs and danced 
like the Graces, they could not have executed such 
entrechats or so dazzled the spectator with the twinkle 
of their feet as did the divinities of a later period. 
And establishing similar comparisons between a past 
that we can only guess at and a present that we 
know, we may be permitted to wonder whether even 
Taglioni and Cerito could have danced in a style 
more perfect, with a lovelier and more varied rhythm, 
with an agility more astonishing than do Mlle. Pavlova 
and Mile. Karsavina of the Russian ballet, whom I 
should be inclined to characterise as the Camargo and 
the Sallé of the twentieth century. The former more 
brilliant, more eccentric, more immediately captivating ; 
the latter more distinguished, more touching, and in 
dramatic expression more convincing. But all this is 
leading us a little away, though not so far after all, 
from Lancret’s portraits of the two danseuses. If 
Mlle. Camargo is now better remembered, more often 
mentioned than Mlle. Sallé, whose fame was in her 
day as great in England as in France, the reason is, 
perhaps, that Lancret made of her image and its 
surroundings a fantasy lighter and more captivating 
than proved to be the portrait-like presentment of her 
rival, devised as a pendant to the Camargo picture, 
but altogether less spontaneous and attractive. Marie- 
Anne Cuppi de Camargo had made her début on the 
boards of the French Opera in the year 1726 as a 
young girl of sixteen. About a year after Mlle. Salle 
appeared, having already danced, however, with great 
success during two seasons in London at John Rich’s 
theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. She was subtle rather 
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than vivacious, graceful rather than agile, and thus a 
true exponent of the classic, that is, of the orthodox 
mode in dancing. While Sallé was all elegance, 
grace, distinction, Camargo was all force and agility, 
passionate and irresistible vivacity. Even those who 
refused her the gift of beauty, who criticized what 
they deemed the absence of all distinction in her style, 
were carried away by the buoyancy, the impetuosity 
of her dance, and by her at that moment unrivalled 
powers of execution. It was Hardouin, the dancing- 
master, who in some by no means bad verses 
emphatically recorded his opinion that /es pas hard?s, 
la noble et vive audace de la Camargo, should entitle 
her to the crown of victory. The one dancer afforded 
in every respect an antithesis to the other, not more 
in terpsichorean genius, in style of execution, than in 
temperament. The Camargo was as impetuous, as 
irregular in private life as on the stage; she was, 
indeed, the typical danseuse a /’ Opéra of the Louis 
Quinze period. Mlle. Sallé was that wonder of 
wonders, a dancer not only of nobility and dignity on 
the stage, but one who chose to carry out her part in 
private life, and, in spite of every temptation, to remain 
(what her portrait by Lancret shows her) a votaress of 
Diana and not of Venus. This unique peculiarity of 
the vestal terpsichorean occupied and puzzled the 
chroniqueurs of the time at least as much as her 
exquisitely measured and sober art on the boards. 
Even after she had retired from the theatre she 
managed to retain a circle of respectful admirers (her 
“ douloureux martyrs,” as she humorously called them), 
resembling in this respect Madame Récamier, who 
rejoiced in many an amoureux, but accepted, as even 
scandal is compelled to own, no single amant. 

It was towards the end of the year 1731, as has 
already been indicated, that the discussions of the 
rival factions in regard to the merits and demerits 
of the two stars were at their highest. They had 
appeared side by side in Amadis de Gaule by 
Quinault et Lully, and in Les Fétes Vénitiennes ; and, 
accordingly, madrigals, comparisons, and depreciatory 
criticisms were poured out by the admirers on either 
side. In this year Lancret painted the portrait- 
fantasy of La Camargo, which has, by its freshness 
and spontaneity, placed her above the rival whom, 
in the estimation of the finer order of connoisseurs, 
she did not as an artist surpass, if indeed, she equalled. 

This picture, engraved by Laurent Cars, and 
sometimes described as La Camargo essaye un nouveau 
pas, is now in the Wallace Collection. It shows 
the agile da//erina, her youthful charms set off by 
a dress of white silk festooned with roses, in the 
very act of executing one of those vivacious fas for 


which she was famous. Her little band of youthful 
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musicians, attired in stage-rustic fashion, is half hidden 
in a thicket. ‘The whole has an exquisite grey-green 
tonality hardly less delicate than that of a Corot. 
There is an original repetition identical in design 
with this painting, in the Hermitage Gallery at St. 
Petersburg. In this last, however, the dress of the 
Camargo, although’of the same make is, if I remember 
rightly, of a kind of yellowish-pink, instead of white. 
In the Museum of Nantes is another original, with 
fewer figures in the background. The Louvre holds 
a-preparatory drawing. . In the Neues Palais at 
Potsdam is another and larger version, ‘Za Camargo 
avec son danseur,. in which the figure of the ballerina 
is identical with that in the picture of the Wallace 
Collection, but the painter, besides a group of elegantly 
dressed spectators belonging presumably to the corps 
de ballet, has added a stage rustic as her partner in the 
dance. Here Lancret has’ been too economical: the 
figure of the Camargo executing a pas seu/ was perfect, 
but this same figure appears awkward and incorrect 
when combined without alteration with that of a male 
dancer, the rhythm of whose step does not agree 
with hers. The larger and more pretentious painting 
based upon the original is -thus, notwithstanding its 
fine quality, something very like a failure. 

In the year 1732 Lancret produced as a pendant 
to his Camargo essaye un nouveau pas the similar 
but stiffer and less well-balanced portrait-fantasy of 
her rival, here reproduced from the engraving of N. 
de Larmessin. It might well have been imagined 
that Mlle. Sallé, wearing the elegant but somewhat 
formal and complicated Louis XV _ costume, and 
supported by three dancers grouped after the fashion 
of the Three Graces, was here in conventional 
terpsichorean fashion personifying Venus. But no: 
she is the amiable votaress of Diana, whose statue 
is seen enshrined within a_ circular colonnade. 
This is a discreet allusion to the phenomenal ves- 
tality of this lady, who, if she had lived in the 
fifteenth century, would have had a unicorn (emblem 
of chastity) couchant at her feet. The original picture, 
which was acquired by the Comte de Camondo at 
the Vente Péreire in 1872, was resold by that collector 
and has momentarily vanished. 

Judging by the engraving (which would appear to 
be in reverse) this work, while lacking the vivacity 
which belongs naturally to the Camargo portrait, 
fails to afford the expected compensation by depicting, 
so as to carry conviction, the lofty grace, the exquisite 
suavity of Mlle. Sallé. No doubt the falsified rhythm 
of the reversed design leads us a little astray and 
deepens this impression of half failure. According to 
M. Dacier, from whose interesting volume, W//e. Sal/é : 
Une Danseuse de [ Opéra sous L outs X V,\ have derived 
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much of the information incorporated in this article, 
the two portraits appeared together at the Vente 
Cottin in 1752. 

In 1872—that is, a hundred and twenty years 
later—they reappeared, still together, at the Vente 
Péreire, where Sir Richard Waliace bought the ‘ Mlle. 
Camargo’ for 9,900 frs. and the Comte de Camondo the 
* Mile. Sallé’ for 5,500 frs. According tothe Péreire cata- 
logue the two Lancrets had belonged to Frederick the 
Great, who with them, in the days when he was Crown 
Prince, had adorned his chateau of Rheinsberg (s/c). 
That catalogue further stated that he had given them 
to his brother, Prince August of Prussia, who in 
1813(!) had presented them to a certain Mlle. V 
So is art-history made (in sale catalogues)! The 
Crown Prince (afterwards Frederick the Great) became 
King of Prussia in 1740; that is, twelve years before 
the Vente Cottin, in which the pictures in question 
were included. The Prince August of Prussia, who 
was alive, and a young man, in 1813, was assuredly 
not the brother of the Great Frederick!! His por- 
trait, painted by Isabey in 1814, is to be seen in the 
Wallace Collection. The compilers of sale catalogues 
have ever been imprudent-—to use the most amiable 
word available—in making attractive guand méme 
works offered for sale. Numerous, indeed, have been 
lately the instances of this “imprudence,” which is 
too much of the “ Devil take the hindmost” order. 
The popularity of the Camargo portrait at the time 
of its appearance is evidenced by the fact that Lancret 
executed three original versions of his attractive 
fantasy, to say nothing of the important variant at 
Potsdam ; the first and finest original being that in 
the Wallace Collection. Of the Sallé portrait, painted 
as a pendant to it, only one original is known to exist, 
and that, as I have already pointed out, has for the 
moment disappeared. Are we to assume that bound- 
less agility and intense vivacity, allied to the (in the 
eighteenth century) usual standard of terpsichorean 
morals, proved more attractive to Lancret’s patrons 
than exquisite grace and perfection of style, allied to 
a phenomenal and, to the contemporaries of the lady, 
inexplicably high standard of virtue? Or should we 
not rather attribute the superior popularity of the 
Camargo portrait to the fact that it is one of the 
painter’s most original and enchanting inventions, 
while in the companion portrait of the fair and some- 
what ostentatiously virtuous Sallé, the effort to surpass 
the original creation is too visible, and the effect 
sought for in a corresponding degree missed ? 

If the public of the opera hesitated between 
L'agile Camargo and Sallé lenchanteresse, the con- 
noisseur will unhesitatingly give his vote in favour of 


Lancret’s more popular portrait. 
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L'Aprés Diné 


Eight years later on—that is in 1740--we come 


upon a portrait of Mlle. Sallé, by an obscure painter, 
Fenouil, which is known to us now only through 
Here the 


the engraving from it by Petit. dancer 


appears sedate and still charming, though she is 
rather a jolie /aide than a beauty. She is described 


as ‘Mile la Terpsicore francaise’ The 


print presents her in a low dress, lightly holding a dove 


Marie Salle, 
on her hand. This plate is a second time utilised by 
the engraver Petit. He announces in 1742 four prints 
characterising the four principal hours of the day: 
‘Le Matin,’ showing a lady at her toilette, after 
Boucher; ‘Le Midy’ (sic), a lady regulating her 
watch by a sun-dial, after Boucher; ‘L’Apres Dine’ 
(sic), a lady starting for a walk ; and ‘ Le Soir,’ a lady 
is simply 


going to a ball. Now this ‘Aprés Dine’ 


the portrait of Mlle. Sallé engraved by Petit, after 


Fenouil;: but with the difference that in the second 


(Portrait of Mile. Sallé.) 


From an Engraving by G. E. Petit after Fenouil 


edition she wears a black hat and round her neck a 
heavier string of pearls. This print, which artistically 
is by no means an improvement upon the first, is of 
error when 


extreme rarity, though M. Dacier is in 


he states that not a single example of it is to be 
found he reproduction here given is taken from 
a print in the writer's collection. More charming 
than these, at the best mediocre presentments, is the 
pastel of Mile. Sallé, done by La Tour in 1741, when 
the famous dancer was about thirty-five (now in the 
collection of Baron Vitta) rhis pathetic and delight 
ful portrait shows her the dancer no longer, but more 
than ever the sedate and charming woman. One 
would judge from the unambitious conception—doubt- 
less appre wed, if not suggested, by the artist herself 

that she had the calm temperament, the infinite good 
sense of many a dourgeoise of the upper middle class 


There is absolutely nothing to suggest the brilliant 
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star of the Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre, of the 
French Académie de Musique, and of Covent Garden. 

Mile. Sallé, who lived the last years of her life in 
complete obscurity, died in 1756 of that vague disease, 
a maladie de langueur. During those years an English- 
woman, acclimatised in France, one Rebecca Wick, 
had been her close companion and friend, and to her, 
disinheriting the collaterals who were her only family, 
she left practically the whole of her modest fortune, 
constituting her, as the will has it, /égatarre universelle. 
Mlle. Camargo, who survived until 1770, lived hardly 
sumptuously 


less quietly, though she fared more 
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than her ex-rival. She retired to a house in the 
Rue Saint-Honoré and “peacefully ended her life 
in the midst of her parrots, her canaries, her pigeons, 
and her dogs.” Time, the effacer, tamed the 
agile, passionate, “irregular” star of the ballet until 
flicker of a 
Mile. Salle 


misery which overclouded the last 


her light was but the dim candle. 
But, at 


to endure the 


any rate, neither she nor had 


years of many a great artist, singer, and actor, 


among those who came later in the century and 


passed in old age through the period of the Great 


Revolution. 





Part of Entrance Gate. 


Amerongen. 


The 


Seat of the First Earl of Athlone. 


By H. H. Mulliner. 


MERONGEN is a near neighbour to the older 
castle of Zuylestein, with which its history is 
more than once linked. Before the middle 

of the sixteenth century the castle and estate had 

passed from hand to hand, but in 1557 began the 
tenure of the great van Reede family, which only 
ceased with the death of the ninth Earl of Athlone 
in 1844. The 
Baron van Reede of Saarsfeld, on whom the Zuyle- 


first van Reede owner was Goert, 
stein estate devolved through his marriage with the 
heiress of the Nijenrode family who had been in 
possession. On his death the properties were again 
divided, Frederick, his son, taking the Amerongen, 


and Adelaide, his daughter, the Zuylestein property. 


The eldest son, Adriaan, was to have Saarsfeld. But 
the division did not take place entirely amicably. 
Baron Goert had laid down in his will that if his sons, 
or one of them, married beneath him, “in money or 
arms,” or a person of illegitimate descent, or engaged 
debarred from 


in manual labour, they should be 


succession. The elder brother made an unsuccessful 
attempt to oust Frederick from Amerongen on the 
plea that Frederick’s wife, Cornelia of Oostrum, was 
not of noble parentage. In his pleadings Adriaan 
shows a strong animus against his brother, “ who 
always with words is boasting of his noble descent 
(such as at present he is still apt to do).” The Court 


of Utrecht upheld Frederick, who remained in posses- 
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The Double Bridge | Amerongen. 
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he CR ight Hon 


ion of Amerongen, and his eldest son Godard became 
Amerongen and 


Utrecht 


due course Baron and Lord 
Ginkel. 


redeemed a mortgage they held on the 


In his ownership the Province of 


property, and 


it remained in their hands until 1629. In 1676 the 


Government of Utrecht made a present of the property 


his successor, Godard Adriaan, on account of his 


services to the country; and later the 


Amerongen was granted seignorial rights—a grant 


presented to the Baron in a golden box bearing the 
Arms of Utrecht on the outside, and on the inside 
those of Reede and Amerongen. 


Godard Adriaan had visited Germany in 1672 
Stadtholder’s ambassador, to secure the aid 


XIV. He 


Grand Monarque, 


as the 


of the German princes against Louis 


thus incurred the enmity of the 


and in.the campaign of 1673 the French general, 


owner of 


ddartBa ron'oe Gul ete. 
omar erin Oni ef 0 f ofall their M a Forces i if. 


‘ap 


Luxembourg, ordered the castle of Amerongen to be 


filled with fuel and burned. The French seem to 
have been actuated by motives of revenge rather than 
gain, as the Baroness had agreed to give 2,000 guilders, 
and the farmers at Amerongen had offered 5,000, for 
the house to be spared [he French occupied the 


province of Utrecht for three years, but when Louis 
a considerable part of his 


States- 


was compelled to restore 


conquests, the province was regained. The 


General offered the Lord of Amerongen 40,000 florins 
towards the building of a new house. Unfortunately 
this payment was made securities, and the widow 


had considerable difficulty in realising them when 


paying for the building. The Elector of Brandenburg 
contributed 800 oak-trees from his forest near Berlin, 
which were floated down to Rotterdam, and thence by 


canals to Amerongen 
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The Entrance Hall, Amerongen. 
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His son, Godard, who followed William the Stadt- 
holder to England, proving one of his most successful 


generals, is known to history as Ginkel, and became 


the first Earl of Athlone. As _ general-in-chief of 
the Irish forces he was largely instrumental in 


establishing William’s rule in Ireland; and on his 
return to England in the winter of 1691 his journey 
to London was a triumphal progress, and he was 
thanked by the Speaker of the House of Commons 
for his services to the country. In his tactful answer 
he gave the credit of his success to the bravery of the 
English soldiers. In 1693 William granted him the 
estates of the attainted Earl of Limerick, and it has 
been remarked that this grant to the man who had 
won Ireland was less than a quarter of that to the 
young Keppel, who had not at that date distinguished 
himself in any public employment. This grant was, 
however, reversed by Parliament in the following year. 
In 1692 he accompanied William to the Continent 
and took part in the battles of Steinkerk and Landen. 
In the renewal of war in 1702 he served under 
Marlborough, whose superiority as a general he frankly 
admitted. “ The success of this campaign,” he con- 
fessed, “ is solely due to this incomparable chief, since 
I confess that I, serving as second in command, 
opposed in all circumstances his opinion and _pro- 
He Utrecht, 
succeeded by his eldest son, Frederick Christian,* 
who the 


family and distinguished himself in 


posals.” died in 1703 at and was 


carried on the military tradition of 


the wars of 
William and Anne’s reign; and whose marriage with 
Henrietta van Nassau Zuylestein, daughter of the 
link between the 
the death of William 

Earl of Athlone, the 
peerage and the male line of the van Reede Ginkels 
Through Lady Elizabeth Villiers, 


daughter of the seventh earl, the house of Amerongen 


of Rochford, was another 
On 
Gustaaf Frederick, the ninth 


Earl 


neighbouring houses. 


became extinct. 


passed by bequest to the present owner, Count Godard 
Bentinck. 

Of the old house of Amerongen, with its towers 
and stepped gables which we see in an old print, 
nothing but the foundations was left, and on these, in 
1678, the present house was built by the architect 
Cornelius van Rietvelt, who had been assistant to 
Van Kampen, the builder of the Town Hall (afterwards 
the Palace) of Amsterdam, which is so persistently 
described by admiring travellers as the eighth wonder 
of the world. In spite of the necessary difference in 
scale between the public building and the nobleman’s 
dwelling, Amerongen has a certain resemblance to 


that building, in its construction and in the design of 


* 1668 1719. 
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the chimney-pieces, and especially in the upper hall, 
Great Hall of 
Many of the over-doors and panels are 


which is a miniature edition of the 
the Palace. 
painted with swags of flowers and fruit, which resemble 
the carvings of Artus Quellin. 

Like 


moat, and is entered through a gated archway and 


other Dutch castles, Amerongen has its 


a dignified forecourt. The interesting double bridge 
is the only means of access from the forecourt to the 
house. The situation of the great house, with its 
gates and high wall in the village, is like that of 
many English manor houses; and in the church, 
which we see from the gardens, are the tombs of 
many of the van Reedes, whose arms are displayed 
in the chancel in hatchments and memorial tablets, 
which form almost the only decoration of the severe 
interior. 

Considering the close dynastic, political, and com- 
mercial ties between England and the Low Countries, 
it would be strange if Dutch taste did not affect 
England, and in many respects the architecture of 
that of 
England shortly after the Restoration, though its 


Amerongen resembles houses built in 


situation, rising from its wide moat, gives it an 


unfamiliar aspect. Within doors, the severity charac- 
teristic of the exterior is relaxed. Especially notice- 
able is the painted ceiling of the entrance hall, with 
its central panel with the arms of Godard Adriaan, 
from which depends the badge of the Order of the 
Elephant. Surrounding this is a rib enriched with 
oak-leaves painted in imitation of the plaster orna- 
ment of the period, and fantastic grisaille scroll-work 
The 
upper hall, with its high coved ceiling with elaborate 


and grotesques, vigorously Dutch in treatment. 


plaster-work in the compartments, its walls ornamented 
by two superimposed orders of marble pilasters, is 
exceedingly fine in its severe way. Here hang the 
interesting series of family portraits of the Lords of 
Amerongen and their wives, which are used with fine 
decorative effect. 

A quantity of marble is used in the decoration of 
Amerongen, and we find it in the chimney-piece of 
hall. 
Marble in Holland had always to be imported, and 


the drawing-room, as well as in the upper 
the Dutch were exceedingly clever at imitating it in 
painted wood, as in the Town Hall at Amsterdam. 
Real marble was used for chimney-pieces, or in any 
position where the difference between the real and the 
imitation could readily be detected by the eye ; and 
the rest of the decorative effect was obtained by 
painting the wood-work to match it, as in the ceiling 
of the drawing-room. 

The decoration of the upper and lower halls is 


interesting as showing the national style before the 
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The Picture Gallery, Amerongen 
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period of the all-pervading French influence, when 
Holland and Germany, and to a lesser degree England, 
were content to follow in the footsteps of the French 
designers. The drawing-room shows the actual and 
full French influence. The ceiling of the drawing- 
the 
Wren, at Kilmainham, and to houses built under his 
Belton Melton Constable. 


Both are in the manner of the French designer, 


room bears a decided likeness to work of 


influence, such as and 
Lepautre, whom Wren mentions among his list of 
French architects and artists, at the time when he 
was drawn to Paris by its architectural activity, and 
made it his study to bring away “all France on 
paper.” At this critical moment in his life he was 
busy on a projected “Observations on the Present 


State of Architecture, Art, and Manufactures, in 
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made it his business “to pry into 


He seems to have made a special 


France,” and 
Trades and Arts.” 
study of ornament there, and all his work shows the 
results of this early French training.* The corre- 
spondence, therefore, of the English plaster-work and 
the Dutch, as exemplified in the Amerongen ceiling, 
is due to their close adaptation of the grand manner 
of French ornament. It is, as we have said, in English 
houses of the Restoration that Amerongen has its 
closest parallel ; and the great house, which is prac- 
tically untouched, remains, like many of those in 
England to-day, an interesting monument of an 
interesting period. 


* 1665. “I have purchased a great deal of ¢aille douce, that I 
might give our countrymen examples of ornaments and grotesques in 


which the Italians themselves confess the French to excel.” 


George Denholm Armour. 


By George R. HalkKett. 


HE late Phil May was not much of an art 
critic, though he had his preferences, his 
likes and dislikes. But he was a pre-eminent 

judge of character from a physical if not a moral point 

of view. Nothing escaped those shrewd grey eyes of 
his; nothing that marked the subtle differences 
that separate the individual from 


| remember once discussing with him in 


those finer shades 
the type. 
his studio the curious resemblances of feature that 
how this or that 


man reproduced this or that animal ; how the late 


exist between men and animals; 


Mr. Gladstone was like an eagle—or was it a vulture ? 
—and his late Grace of Devonshire was uncommonly 
like a horse. Phil May pointed to a favourite drawing 
of a fox terrier by Denholm Armour, that always 
hung on his wall, to emphasise his point that animals, 
not less than men, however similar in type, stood 
infinitely apart in individual characteristics. “There,” 
he said in effect (I wish I could pretend to quote his 
words), “is the one animal painter who never forgets 
that a dog, however he may resemble other dogs, is 
yet essentially unlike. Like the shepherd who knows 
every head in his flock, Armour knows every hound 
in the pack. He is alone in understanding the subtle 
differences that express the individual dog or horse.” 

in this 
searching appreciation of character that Armour’s 
That he started with an important 


And, of course, May was right. It is 


strength lies. 


handicap in his favour—a fine, broad-minded, healthy 
Scotsman with a keen sense of humour—shall not be 


insisted on here. In one of Barrie's plays, the chief 
character, an eager Scot, commenting on the immortal 
libel of Sidney Smith that it required a surgical 
operation to get a joke into the head of a Scotsman, 
very pertinently adds, “ I never could see mysel’ how 
a surgical operation could put a joke into onybody’s 
Armour is one of the Scotsmen who needed 
the 


head.” 
no surgical operation and understands how 
operation could have been performed, but those who 
only know—and who does not know ?—his drawings 
in Punch, see but one side of his wide and humorous 
knowledge of both men and animals, which infuses 
and transfigures his much more important work in oil 
and water-colour. For it is as the serious painter, 
who stands comparison with other serious animal 
painters and portrait painters, that Armour claims 
consideration in this article. 

But when one speaks of “a serious painter,” it is 
necessary to define the position. In modern English 
art, with its solemn and rather too important outlook, 
where the artist is judged by size and subject rather 
than by idea and treatment, versatility is seldom a 
high road 
recommendation. 
but never dull, for his new impressions are never- 
But of course 


to distinction, and dullness is often a 


Armour is serious and deliberate, 


ending and his variety is immense! 
the man who can do many things is suspect in all. It 
is inevitable that he should get most credit from the 
work that is most popular. I remember a man who 


knew nothing of the poetry of Swinburne, but who 
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had met him casually, praising him as a swimmer ; 
thinking that the source of his fame lay in that 
accomplishment. So, few who admire Armour’s 
pictures in Punch, few even who recognise the beauty 
and strength of their line and arrangement, remember, 
if they ever knew, that he is also a painter who has 


won honour among his brother artists, and the more 


discriminating public as well, by his fine studies of 


animal life. The drawings in Punch, permeated and 


lighted by a bland and kindly humour, that has no 
particle of acidity in it, are only the by-product of a 
talent that expresses itseif more seriously elsewhere. 


[ remember Armour’s first attempts in pen- 


drawing ; his unwearying fight with that inflexible 


instrument, whose range is so narrow. It was a 


heartening lesson to see one, who was already a 


master, struggling so magnificently to conquer another 


a] 


medium of expression. How Armour succeeded 


everybody can recognise, for no more _ beautifully 


wrought drawings, charming alike in their freshness 
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and decoration, have ever adorned the pages of 


Mr. Punch ; 


current painting, they are reminders only of the fuller 


but to those who know something of 


work that lies beyond 

Armour’s art is flagrantly and persistently modern 
It is twentieth century painting, strong and individual 
and fresh in outlook, with no conventions or manner- 
isms, and nothing but the great tradition of art can 
claim kinship with it. Certainly it is not early or 
mid-Victorian animal painting, not a style to be dated, 
or based, as those last century mannerisms were, on 
a vicious tradition. The mid-Victorian ideal—con- 
secrated at last in the popularity of Landseer—was 
the infusion into animals of certain human attributes 
and actions. The success of an animal's portrait was 
measured by its likeness to a human being. “ How 


human it is!” was the last word of criticism. Horses 


and dogs and other domestic animals were admired 
gallery—they assumed 


most, when—playing to the 


sentimental attitudes, or performed impossible tricks, 
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The native dignity 
Those 


artistic monstrosities of the animal world can still be 


which caricatured their masters. 
of a horse or dog was hardly recognised. 
detected at the Royal Academy and clsewhere, but 
the breed has been effectively sterilised by men like 
Armour and Crawhall in England; by Alexander and 
Pirie in Scotland (to name no others), whose love of 
animals is neither tinged with contempt nor sentimen- 
talism, and who recognise that, however wide and 
amusing may be the variations of animal character, 
they are on a different plane and can never be 
expressed in the same terms as the character ot man. 

Armour’s early association with Joseph Crawhall 
was a noteworthy episode in the life of both men, for, 
in no narrow sense, one was complementary to the 
other. To Crawhall’s impish wit, to his breadth and 
fine sense of decoration, Armour brought a more vital 
Both 


were animal lovers, but Crawhall’s was an abstract, 


and bracing outlook, a more genial humour. 
just as Armour’s was an intimate view. In Crawhall’s 
work you admire the sweeping line ; the spacing as 
inevitable as that of a Japanese or Chinese master ; 
the judicious and restrained colour; the broad _ per- 


fection of the handling, and you realise at once that 
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the animal, whatever it is, fulfils its ultimate use for 
pictorial purposes. But it is always more or less an 
abstraction, the type personified from a withdrawn 
and perfectly assured point of view. That is the way 
of great art, but sometimes it is chilled by its per- 
fection. Armour, with his healthy appreciation of 
character, and his big geniality, is much more con- 
cerned with the individual. If his art is less monu- 
mental, less founded on a principle, than Crawhall’s, 


He 


animals with more heart, and he cares for them not 


it is more sympathetic and friendly. paints 
merely as items of decoration, but with a full measure 
You that 


Crawhall loves horses and dogs, but you know for 


affection. may guess 


of intimacy and 
certain that Armour does. In that sense his art isa 
more personal revelation than Crawhall’s. 

But if one turns to a picture like the *‘ Hound 
and Puppies,’ reproduced on p. 446, one does not 
bother about artistic criticism. You are disarmed by 
the perfect rendering of the elemental episode in 
animal life, that in this case must delight everybody 
who has ever loved a dog. Armour has epitomised 
the maternal incident so finely and broadly, with an 


instinct so complete and searching, that you think not 
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at all of technical methods or zsthetic aims, but only 
what the picture represents. The artist has captured 
you by the breadth of his appeal and you do not stop 
to ask how he has done it. This is called, in the latest 
Post-Impressionist slang, “the representation of the 
idea,” but it was the aim of the Primitives, as it is the 
ideal of Matisse, for in both the idea is exalted and the 
means are humbled. And Armour, let it be added, 
represents the idea with a mastery of method that 
few Post-Impressionists possess, and certainly he is no 
Primitive! How delightful is the mother, with her 


expression of satiated maternity; her warm and 


yielding body, 
against which the 
puppies tumble and 
nestle in their first 
experience and in 
their hunger! 
How humorous and 
observant the soft 
rotundity of the 
new-born offspring 
and the closely 
studied individual- 
ity of each! Every 
touch proclaims 
the keen and sym- 
pathetic observer. 
And beyond, if you 
turn to that at last, 
is the mastery of 
artistic means ; the 
swift and sensitive 
brushwork, the 
dexterous drawing 
that expresses both 
weight and mass, 
with no pedantic 
insistence on detail for its own sake, and yet with the 
It is at once big and 


fullest definition of form. 


vigorous, yet delicate and tender. Armour had no fads 
to propound in a picture like this, but, seeing rightly 
and learnedly, he trusts to his knowledge and feeling ; 
both perfectly served by the certainty of his hand. 

A less promising subject, from the point of view of 
popular prejudice, was the study of a‘ Sow and Young 
Bush 


Not Rembrandt only, but Morland and James Ward, 


Pigs, exhibited this summer at Shepherd's 
and a score of great painters besides, have dealt with 
and ennobled the theme. Armour’s picture was simple 


and beautiful in colour; elemental in its broad 


sympathy ; very quaint and humorous in its little 
procession of young ones following their mother ; 


independent and personal in observation, and _ re- 
markable in its quick interpretative drawing and its 
presentation of character. Another and perhaps a 
deeper note was struck by a second picture on the 
same wall; a weary huntsman turning homewards at 
hounds 
ig sky 


that suggested the end of day and the well-earned 


evening, the wet road before him, the tired 


>? 


about his horse’s feet, and a low-toned evenit 
rest. This is a note upon which Armour has dwelt 
more than once, the almost pathetic ending of a 
glorious day of sport. 

Since those early studies with Crawhall, Armour’s 


art has broadened and deepened on every side. 
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He is a charming sketcher in pencil ; a master 
of a simple suggestive method of elimination, with 
spaces of white and a flowing selective line that 
with irrelevant detail. His pre- 


never worries 


liminary studies are always complete from the 
beginning, works of art in progress from the first 
touch of the chalk or brush, surely the test of the artist 
to whom 


mere completeness is never, necessarily, 


finish. And Armour’s industry has been stupendous! 
Not Punch drawings alone, but innumerable pictures 
of sporting subjects and illustrations of sport and 
sportsmen have filled the hours left from more serious 
work. As a mere suggestion of how much ground 
he covers, one turns to a book of pen sketches, 7/e 
Humours of Sport. Whata record it is of fun and 


observation ; observation not confined to this country 


alone ; bewildering in its knowledge of every kind of 


sport and pastime. 
Mr. Armour lives in the country—in Wiltshire, 
among his horses and dogs-——and has been, since 


boyhood, the rare type of sportsman and _ painter. 


Every kind of field sport appeals to him, not as a 





spectator, but as the man on the horse or the man 
behind the gun It is this love of action and 


movement, this keenness in the hunting-field, that 
makes him know horses and hounds with the accuracy 
of a scientist and the devotion of a zealot. He can 
draw any animal “ out of his head,” for his structural 
knowledge is so thorough that he builds as he draws ; 
but it is the horse and the dog that he loves best 
that kindles in him the eternal fire. Half the artists 
that ever tackled a horse drew only one horse and 
changed it about; shortened its legs ; thickened its 


body or manipulated its head to suit the moment 


John 


Leech even, sportsman that he was, did this, 
and so did Geéricault, with all his force and power, 
and many a portrait painter has but a single model 
Armour knows and has studied all horses, and sees in 
each not the dull invariable animal that has so meekly 
surrendered to man, but the friend in captivity, whose 
life-history is written in each muscle and nerve, who. 
humbly understood, has infinite variety ; has character 
and temperament as sharply accentuated as the man 


who holds the reins or cracks the whip. 


A Weight-carrying Hunter. 
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It was inevitable, with this love and knowledge 
of the horse, that Armour should become a portrait 
that he should seek to add to his study of 





painter 
the individual horse or dog the type of the sportsman 
or the owner. Lately he has completed a series of 
portrait-studies of well-known hunting people, and one 
or two of these are reproduced here. This surely is 
a vogue that wanted both sportsman and painter, for 
in the past it has been a branch of art sadly neglected 
or only rarely cultivated with success. One remem- 
bers, of course, many fine equestrian portraits, from 
Verrocchio to Regnault, from Regnault to Furse, but 
-the later men have been few and the field is still 
open. 

One’s recollection of sporting pictures and portraits, 
the 


particularly happy one. 


from eighteenth century onwards, is not a 


The decoration of the bar- 
parlour or the tap-room, with accompanying humour 
of a suitable brand, seems to have been the ideal of 


too many of the artists of that period. Colour-prints 


of the same date reek with the odours of beer and 


stale tobacco. Painters like George Morland have 
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been rare indeed; men who combined a knowledge 


of animal painting with some appreciation of the 
character of humanity. If a spark of life animated 
the animal, the man was wooden. If the man lived, 
the horse was dead. Sporting art became stereotyped, 
and was an affair mainly of hunting kits and the 
shining coats of impossible hunters. Later, one re- 
members the huge equestrian portraits in that long 
failure that dated from the times 


line of Victorian 


of Sir Francis Grant. But they served, in their little 
hour; for hunting folk in those days were rarely 
connoisseurs, and did not resent the zsthetic defects 
if, in the end, they found, or thought they found, a 
likeness, or were reconciled to the equine atrocity that 
so often misrepresented a horse 


Art 


smoking-room and the gun-room, 


To-day a quickened conscience is abroad. 
has invaded the 
and a higher degree of accomplishment is required 
To be 


a sportsman now is not necessarily to be an ignoramus 


even on the race track and the hunting-field. 


in art, for the Picture Show is a fashionable resort, 


and the keen scent of the hunter may be combined 





Maternity. 
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To 


Caldecott is due some of this newly awakened con- 


with the recognition of a duffer in painting. 


science, but others have followed. Armour has come 
appropriately into the scheme of evolution; he is 
just the man that the moment demands—the artist 
who can perfectly interpret the life of sport for the 
sportsman. 

So the hunting man who is a lover of art need 
no longer hang daubs on his walls, for the slender 
recollection that they bring of the individual horse or 


hound. Turn, if you will, to the group of man and 


horse on p. 443. 
much 


It is a portrait, of course, but it is 
more than that. The green-coated huntsman 


on his shining bay, with the old-fashioned breed of 


Tapestry Weaving 


By W. G. 


HE connection of Sir Sackville Crow with the 
Mortlake manufactory came to an end about 


John 


the beginning of the year 1667, when 


obtained the his 


Ashburnham King’s consent to 


resignation. Although Richard Crow, brother to Sir 
Sackville, claimed some right to the manufactory, it 
was not allowed, and by royal decree the buildings 
and utensils at Mortlake were granted to the Earl of 
Craven and other persons, who undertook to carry on 
the work at their own expense, without the royal 
grant of £1,000 per annum, and accepted the risk of 
any imperfections in the King’s title to the land 
With the 
Ashburnham, cofferer, and Thomas Povey, to whom 


Earl of Craven were associated William 
the warrant gave possession of all the houses, lands, 
and implements, on a rental of 5s. per annum, on 
proviso of these being used only for the making of 
tapestry. In August of the same year, the master of 
the workmen at Mortlake received orders to deliver 


all the designs, looms, and movable utensils for 
making tapestry there, to Henry Brouncker, as the 
King’s free gift. Francis Poyntz and Thomas Poyntz, 
tapissier, sent forth a remarkable document in sup- 
port of the revival of the tapestry-weaving industry 
about 1667. They represented that tapestries to the 
value of £10,000 were imported into England every 
year, employing ten thousand people in its manu- 
facture abroad, and so the sum of £10,000 was taken 
out of England without advantage to the people. 
England having plenty of wool, and that of the best 


quality in the world for tapestry making, the product 


* Continued from p. 374. 
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hounds about his feet, is seen without pedantry or 
formula, as one might happen upon him in the corner 
of the hunting-field. Broad and simple in handling, 
flexible in drawing, finely and shrewdly observed in 
character and graceful in colour, this is a thousand 
miles away from the sporting portrait of commerce, 
that hangs in the smoking-room to-day and_ will 
fittingly end in the lumber-room to-morrow. Armour’s 


they are-—-have an _ enduring 


You 


horse or man to recognise that you have here a thing 


portraits-—-small as 


quality of their own. need not know either 


of beauty—a definite view of honest English sport 
and English sportsman—the fruits of a strong per- 


sonality wedded to a fine power of craftsmanship. 


in England.-VI. 


Thomson. 


of the country could be used and employment given 
to Englishmen. More silk would be imported from 
lurkey, and from that would result, by exchange, an 
increase in the woollen exports of England. English 
money would be kept at home, and more would come 
in from abroad, while foreign manufacturers and their 
families would be drawn to the country. To bring 
this to pass it was necessary——(1) to encourage the 
workmen as the French king had done; (2) to pro- 
hibit foreign tapestry, or to tax it heavily; (3) to 
entice from France the workmen settled there, who 
owing to the wars were not thriving; (4) to entice 
workmen from Flanders, who, owing to the threatening 
state of affairs there, would come over by the writing 
of a letter; (5) to give the same encouragement to 
tapestry-makers as to the one hundred thousand 
manufacturers of baize, says, and serges who, origin- 
ally Walloons, were now settled at Colchester, Canter- 
bury, and Exeter. In England there was the best 
wool, and provision was cheaper than where tapestry 
was then made. When the trade of baize, says, and 
serges was first set up, not a tenth part of the present 
manufacturers came over; but as the trade increased, 
the rest were obliged to come, because their trade 
abroad was decayed. Two sets of tapestries were 
made for the Court by Poyntz and paid for in 1668: 
the 


£497 5s., while the second, representing the story 


one had ‘Bacchanals’ for subject, and cost 


of Polidore, although larger, cost only £316 6s. 3d. 


In the following year two important sets of 


hangings were sold to the King by Lady Harvey's 
agent. The first consisted of five panels representing 


the Triumph of Julius Caesar, from the cartoons by 
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Mantegna, and containing 1374 Flemish ells, which, 


The 


second set represented the Acts of the Apostles, and 


at the rate of £4 per ell, amounted to £550. 


contained 143} Flemish ells, but it was apparently of 


inferior quality, as the value per ell was only £1 15s., 


the whole amounting to £251 11s. 3d. Lady Harvey 


was Anne, wife of Sir Daniel Harvey, and daughter of 


Edward Montagu, second Lord Montagu of Boughton. 
She was, according to Barillon, a woman of bold and 
enterprising spirit, who had interests and connections 
with many members of the Court and Parliament. 
There is reference to her in a letter (1670) from Sir 
Sackville Crow to the Countess of Rutland. Alluding 
to the manufactory at Mortlake, he stated that the 
preservation of “soe excellent an ornament to the 
nation is now in your niece’s, the Lady Harvie's 
handes,” and that doubtless she would give a_ better 
account of it than he had done. 

This letter provides some valuable information 
concerning the manufacture of tapestry at that time. 
At the price then charged for work at Mortlake, it 
receive about 


appears that the proprietors would 


Coarser 


the most for good work. 


5s. per ell at 


material could be procured from Flanders for 18s 


per stick, or even less, but it, through bad 
weaving, was apt to shrink and pucker, and “sleize ” 
silk being used in place of Naples, the silk parts would 
rough, gather dust and become soiled 


soon ore Ww 


The designs used in the Flemish workshops were 
inferior, and in parts were deformed and misshapen, 
while the faces and flesh being painted, became in a 
little time dull. If tapestries of Mortlake manufac- 
ture were desired it would be necessary to bespeak 
them, as there was but little ready-made, and “to be 
ingenuous with your Honour,” that manufacture was 
growing worse daily. In another letter he mentions 
the set of tapestries of the Triumph of Julius Caesar 
which were being woven for the King from cartoons 
newly prepared from the originals. Tapestries from 
this design, he was of opinion, could not be made 
under 25s. per stick, and hardly under 40s., owing 
to the multitude of faces and figures. The Hero and 
Leander series, however, could be made for 25s. per 


Mortlake 


could be woven by 


Flemish ell, while another well-known 


subject, ‘Vulcan and Venus,’ 


William Benood, a tapissier of Lambeth, for about 
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The English Fleet attacked by the Dutch 
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23s. per Flemish ell. In any case he recommended 
that very little silk should be used, only enough to 
heighten the effect, as silk did not hold colour as well 
as crewels, and made the tapestry more expensive. 

In 1673 five pieces of tapestry were acquired for 
the Great Wardrobe. They represented the ‘ Story 
of the Boyes,’ or ‘Children Playing,’ a subject often 
reproduced by the Mortlake weavers. The hangings 
contained 86} Flemish ells, and must have been of 
good quality, for the price paid was £345 6s. 8d., 
which was at the rate of £4 per ell. At that time, 
the whole estate and interest in the houses and 
materials of the Mortlake works belonged to the Earl 
‘of Sunderland and Lord Brouncker, who, however, 
about 1674, conveyed them to Ralph Montagu, 
brother of Lady Harvey, and afterwards Earl and 
Duke of Montagu. He had purchased from his cousin, 
the Earl of Sandwich, the lucrative office of Master of 
the Great Wardrobe, which he held till 1683, when 
he lost it, but in 1694 he regained it by lawsuit. 
Probably to his initiative was due the tapestry with 


royal portraits, known at the period as the ‘ Kings 


and Queens.’ It represented James I with Anne of 


Denmark (after portraits by Sir Paul Somers), Charles I 
and Henrietta Maria, after Van Dyck, and King 
Christian II of Denmark. The whole was enclosed 
by a magnificent border, containing medallions with 


heads of the royal children, while broad pilasters 
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separated the figures of the monarchs. This tapestry 
cost no less than £1,416 13s. 11¢., which was paid in 
1675, while part of the design with a new design re- 
presenting the Months cost £500. The * Kings and 
Queens’ was probably the last of the grand tapestries 
made in England. It bears the initials of Francis 
Poyntz, who has also signed three tapestries of great 
historic interest, representing the Battle of Solebay, 
which are now exhibited in the Prince of Wales’s 
Bed-room in Hampton Court Palace. 

The Dutch War broke out in 1672, and in May 
the allied English and French fleets were anchored 
in Southwold or Sole Bay off the coast of Suffolk, 
under the command of James, Duke of York (after- 
wards King James II), the Earl of Sandwich, and 
Count D’Estrées. The fleet, lying inshore in lines 
parallel to the curve of the coast, was surprised at 
dawn on May 28 by the Dutch fleet coming up 
from the north-east. Luckily the east wind dropped, 
and gave time to make hurried preparations for battle, 
and before it arose again it had shifted to the south- 
east, and with it the Dutch fleet came on. Admiral 
Banckert challenged the French fleet which drew off 
to the south and took no part in the main battle. 
De Ruyter in the Seven Provinces attacked the Duke 
in the Reval Prince, which was disabled and aban- 
doned for the Saint Michael, which in turn had to be 
deserted for the London. The Earl of Sandwich 





(At Hampton Court Palace.) 


The Battle of Solebay. The Dutch Fleet appearing at Dawn. 
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of Buccleuch. ) 


made a gallant fight against Van Ghent but perished 
nobly in his burning flagship. 
stubborn combat the battle ceased, both sides claiming 
the victory. 

Two of the tapestries at Hampton Court provide 
good illustrations of the battle. One shows the 
position of the allied fleets at dawn, moored in a 
curve parallel to the coast-line, in which may be seen 
the village of Southwold. Tothe north are the English 
squadrons ; in the foreground lie the French vessels 


under D’Estrées and Duquesne. To the right is the 


rising sun, and west of it is the first appearance of 


the Dutch fleet. The other tapestry illustrates the 


After twelve hours of 





Table-carpet with the Arms of Ralph, Earl Montagu of Boughton. 


engagement as seen from the shore, with the English 
ships, including the Reval Prince, in the foreground 
The craftsmanship shown in these tapestries is 
excellent. The sea is rendered in tones of indigo 
with yellowish-grey lights, which are also used for the 


The 


panels are framed in broad borders, having a brown 


sky, while the vessels are yellow and brown 


ground, upon which are placed ornamental foliage in 
green, red, and blue, dolphins, sea-horses, amorini, 
and water-babies. The flesh is skilfully modelled in 
grey and pink. The central cartouches at top and 
bottom contain no device on the indigo grounds, but 


the corner panels hold trophies of arms. The first 
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tapestry is signed “ Francus (sic) Poyntz,’ with the 
shield of St. George, used in the Mortlake manu- 
factory, placed between the words. 

About the same time Poyntz indited a petition to 
the King and Council, praying them to consider the 
position of some Roman Catholic tapissiers under the 
Anti-Catholic law. These had been brought over by 
royal encouragement in setting up the tapestry manu- 
facture here, and would be obliged by the proclama- 
tion, unless relief were granted, to leave the country. 

The Mortlake works at that time were the property 
of Ralph Montagu, Master of the Great Wardrobe, 
and probably many of the fine Mortlake tapestries 
now at Boughton were woven for him. There are 
others at Montagu House, the property of his Grace 
the Duke of Buccleuch, by whose kind permission we 
are able to reproduce some specimens. One is, indeed, 
a rarity, being what used to be called “a carpett for a 
table,” or table-cover, and there are four of these in 
Montagu House. In the middle of each are the 
armorial bearings of Ralph, as Earl Montagu of 
Boughton, with his monogram repeated in the angles, 
the whole being placed on a dark green ground, which 
is enclosed by a broad border with arms, conventional 
foliage, and eagles. The Earl’s coronet proves that 
the date of the hanging lies somewhere between 1688, 
when he became Earl, and 1710, when he was created 
Duke. A curious feature in the armorial bearings is 
the treatment of the smaller coronets. In these the 
balls and strawberry leaves are replaced by roses, 
while the principal one is of the regulation type. The 
border to the Naked Boys series in Montagu House 
belongs to the later Mortlake type, in which the vertica! 
bands are ornamented by flowers and ribbons tied 
to a central stem which ‘has roots at the bottom. 
Another and very curious border is used for the 
tapestries of the same subject, but of different design, 
in Montagu House and Boughton. These tapestries 
are remarkably fresh in colour, and the borders consist 
of a series of bands, one being ornamented with snakes 
biting each other’s tails. 

Three years after his succession to the earldom, 
Ralph Montagu gave up his interest in the Mortlake 
manufactory, which was bought up by a corporation 
under the title of “ The Tapestry Makers of England,” 
who had previously caused a petition to be prepared 
with a view to the revival of the industry. The 
company consisted of Thomas Williams, Thomas 
Neale, Newdigate Owsley, John Smith, Dean 
Montagu, and others, and upon their petition the 
Solicitor-General reported :— 

I find that King Charles II, by letters patent, dated 


Oct. 15th, in the nineteenth year of his reign—taking notice 
that divers houses in Mortlake had been used for making 
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tapestry, to the freehold and inheritance whereof the Crown 
was entitled ; and that the art of making tapestry in England 
Was first set up at the great charge of his father King Charles I, 
and was brought to great perfection, but that of late the looms 
had been deserted, whereby many of his subjects lost their 
employment, and the kingdom was losing the growth and per 
fection of the said art—granted to the Earl of Sunderland and 
Henry Brouncker, Esq. (afterwards Viscount Brouncker), and 
their heirs, the said houses, rendering to the Crown the yearly 
rent of 5s. And did also grant to them all the goods, utensils, 
looms, and designs, used or prepared for making tapestry. 
There is also a proviso in the letters patent that if the making 
of tapestry was not set up in some of the said houses, within a 
year after they should be in possession, the grant should be 
void. 

The making of tapestry was set up in the said houses 
immediately after the patentees had possession thereof, and 
has been continued ever since; but the effectual carrying 
on of so great an undertaking, requiring very great sums of 
money, for want thereof, the art has not been improved to 
such perfection, nor such quantity of tapestry made, as was 
expected by King Charles I and King Charles II. 

The petitioners are willing to attempt the effectual setting 
up of this manufacture by a joint stock, and have agreed 
to advance very considerable sums in the undertaking, and 
doubt not, as they affirm, to bring the same manufacture to 
greater perfection than in any other place, if you will be 
pleased to erect them into a corporation, with power of making 
bye-laws, and other usual corporate powers, without which 
they do not think it safe to venture so much money as will 
be requisite, nor can they otherwise regulate and improve 
the said manufacture as they propose to do. The Earl of 
Montagu—to whom the whole estate and interest was con 
veyed by the Earl of Sunderland and the late Lord Brouncker 
about seventeen years since—has been pleased to signify to 
me that he is so far satisfied of the impossibility of making 
any considerable improvement of this manufacture, unless by 
a joint undertaking, that for the public good, he is willing 
to assign all his right and interest to the petitioners, and 
such others as shall be joined with them, in case you shall 
be pleased to incorporate them. 

It seems to me, that, if by erecting such a corporation, 
and giving it such franchises as shall best conduce to the 
said project, the said art might be improved and enlarged 
to such a degree as the petitioners hope it may, the project 
deserves your favour, being a means to settle a very consider- 
able manufacture in your kingdom, which would cause a great 
consumption of wool, and employ great numbers of your poorer 
sort of subjects, and I do not see there is any objection, in 
the point of law, to the corporation. 


The new company was not successful. It was a 
critical time for tapestry manufacture abroad as well as 
in England, and the weaving of Mortlake tapestries 
was practically dead with the century. In 1701 
Daniel Harvey petitioned that he be relieved from 
the proviso that tapestry weaving be carried on in the 
houses at Mortlake. The Surveyor-General reported 
to the Lord High Treasurer that he went to Mortlake 
in order to give a true state of the Tapestry House 
there. The buildings were very old and ruinous, 
consisting of two piles built of brick, one fronting the 
way leading from Barnes to Mortlake, and the other 
extending from that way towards the Thames ; 
wherein were two work houses, one with twelve looms 
and the other four, over which were garrets and an 


old chapel. The ground floors were small apartments 
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(Zhe property of the Duke of Bucele 


for labourers in the manufactory, within which was a 
courtyard and a tenement therein, where the master 
workman inhabited, which was standing thereon 
before the work house was built by King Charles | 
There were several patterns remaining, painted on 
paper, but many of them old and scarce fit for use. 
The parliamentary survey of 1651 sets out the 
premises, their value, etc., which were to be kept and 
employed in working tapestry. The same surveyors 


mention a brick tenement, with a garden on the south 


side, built by the same king’s charge for the use of 


the “limners,” which should belong to the work. 
There was a grant of 19 Charles II to Robert, Earl 


of Sunderland and Henry Brouncker, Esq., of the 
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h.) The Vintage. 


premises, etc. He did not find the premises had been 
converted to any use contrary to the first design 
The commodity did not “ vend” as formerly. 

The matter was referred to Sir John Temple, and 
on March 19 Sir Edward Northey reported to the 
Queen upon the petition of Daniel Harvey. His 
opinion was that it would not be to the Queen’s 
prejudice or that of her people, if her Majesty released 
to the petitioner the frovise and condition for em- 
ploying the houses for tapestry-making, and that her 
Majesty might lawfully release the same. The report 
is minuted :—“ April 9, 1703. Prepare a warrant for 
a patent to release the condicion. Warrant drawn,” 


and so the Mortlake manufactory came to its end. 
3 P 














Late 


Seventeenth Century Work 


at Drayton. 
By M. Jourdain. 


F what Macaulay calls the “ more than Italian 
luxury of Ham” in the time of the first 
Duke of Lauderdale 

various publications, while the furniture of the same 


Northamptonshire, is by no 


there is record in 
date at Drayton in 

-means so well-known. 
Lauderdale and Henry Earl of Peterborough, were con- 
temporaries, and busied about the court of Charles I], 
and the furniture still preserved in the two houses 
affords an The 
Peterborough, who came into Drayton in 1642 and 


interesting comparison. 
died there in 1697, was most active during the reign 
of James II, with whom he was high in favour, while 


Lauderdale is associated with the reign of Charles I], 
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Their owners, the Duke of 


Earl of 


but the most interesting pieces of furniture in the 
two great houses are approximately of the same date, 
and very much of the same character. 

This general correspondence in design is notice- 
able in the chairs and stools, but even more so in 
the decorative furniture, such as the small tables and 
mirrors, which with their accompanying stands or 
gueridons are frequently mentioned in inventories of 


that period as forming a suite,* and which, if we 


* In 1664 Mary Verney writes: * Be pleased to by a tabel ar 
stands of the same coler.”’-—Ferney Memos. In 1695, the first Earl 
of Bristol enters in his diary: ** Paid Mr. Garriet Johnson . . . for ye 
black sett of glass, table and stands.”-— Diary ef John Hervey, first Ear 


of Bristol. 





Walnut Table, Inlaid with Silver. 
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Ebony Table with Silver Mounts 
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Mirror with Silver Borders and Mounts. 
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Marquetry Table. 
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except lacquer cabinets, were the only ornamental 
articles of furniture in use. In the size and style of 
these small tables there is a great similarity, though 
there is an astonishing variety in both detail and 
material, since we get plain and veneered walnut, 
lacquer, marquetry, ebony enriched with silver mounts, 
or wood completely overlaid with plaques of silver. 
The solid silver table at Windsor, presented to 
William III by the Corporation of London, is an 
instance of an exceptional material. These tables are 
usually all-round tables, that is, ornamented on all 
four sides, apparently with the object of standing out 
in the room, and not against a wall. The legs are 
often spirally-turned, while later examples have the 
cup-shaped ornament on the legs; and the stretchers 
are nearly always of an elongated X-shape with a cir- 
cular centre. Mirrors, like the tables they accompany, 
vary little from the usual wide rectangular frame 
surmounted by an ornamental pediment, but the 


material might be walnut, lacquer, marquetry, tor- 


en etter aes 
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toiseshell, ebony or silver, or a combination of the 
two last materials. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all these decora- 
tive pieces at Drayton is the table with silver enrich- 
ments. In furniture of solid silver, Italy had led the 
way, and John Evelyn, who was travelling in Italy in 
1644, notices in the Prince Doria’s palace at Genoa 
“whole tables and bedsteads of miassy silver.” 
Solid silver furniture was practically confined to 
palaces, such as Versailles under Louis XIV, who had 
silver tables and mirrors, and even went so far as to 
have a silver balustrade before his bed. Much of 
this valuable furniture was sent to the melting-pot 
in 1690.* The employment of silver was less lavish 
in England, and the silver furniture at Knole, the 


* The same thing happens in England 1696-7. Celia Fiennes 
notices at Bradby, the Earl of Chesterfield’s, **a chamber wch used to 
be call’d ye silver roome, where ye stands, table and fire utensills were 
all massy silver, but when plaite was in nomination to pay a tax, ye 


Earl of Chesterfield sold it all.” 





Table of Carved Wood. 














LATE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY WORK AT DRAYTON. 4: 


table and mirror presented to Charles II by the City 
of London, at Windsor, is merely covered with orna- 
ment embossed from very thin sheet-silver, a fashion 
of Dutch origin, which had a short vogue in England 
in the last quarter of the seventeenth century. 5till 
less ostentatious is the ebony furniture with silver 
enrichments. It is probable that in this combination 
the Dutch,* the great importers of ebony as well 
as other foreign woods, may have had a share, as 
the fashion of using thin plates of embossed silver 
also belongs to that country, but the tables so orna- 
mented are characteristically English in design and 
workmanship. The tables that survive were usually 
made to order, as they bear the initials of their 


owners ; but that at Drayton (p. 455) is an ex- 


ception. The top has centre and corner pieces 


of silver. with a narrow border, while the sides and 


* The silver applied ornaments to a bed for Nell Gwynn wer 


- 
PI 

supplied by ** John Coquus, silversmyth ” (1674), which sounds like a 

Dutch name. These ornaments were of very varied character, ranging 

from the ** King’s head’ to ** lacob Haalle dansing upon ye r »bbe,” 


1 representation of a popular ti ht-rope dancer. 
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spirally-turned legs are also ornamented. The 


g 
Duchess of Lauderdale’s table at Ham House, with 
which it should be compared, bears the initials E. D. L., 
for Elizabeth, Countess of Dysart in her own right, 
and Duchess of Lauderdale by marriage. The top 
alone of this piece is of ebony, the very original 
female terminal figures which form its supports are 
This 


Ham 


of walnut. piece is mentioned in the 1679 


inventory of House as “one Ebony Table 
garnish’d with silver,” and at that date the yellow satin 
room possessed several tables and the frame of a 
mirror of ebony and silver. The fine mirror (p. 456 
at Drayton also has its ornaments of silver, and was 
evidently part of the suite. Sometimes the mirrors 
were more elaborate than their accompanying tables, 
as in the case of the table and mirror overlaid with 
silver in the Royal Collection which were presented 


to Charles II by the City of London.* 


> Tm black shagreet dispatch-box {f Charles II with silver 





Table with the Arms of the Second Earl of Peterborough. 
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The marquetry table (p. 457) shows the same 
stretcher as in the preceding example, but the turned 
legs have the ornament like an inverted cup which is 
of frequent occurrence in the reign of William III. 
Many such marquetry tables are to be found in 
English houses such as Boughton (illustrated in THE 
ART JOURNAL for September), but the two succeeding 
examples are, in their different ways, unique. The 
carving that enriches the spiral legs and stretcher 
(p. 458) of the first is unusually rich and grand, and 
shows a foretaste of what is known as the Grinling 
Gibbons school of carving. The frame has a frieze 
of boldly-carved acanthus, such as is met with in 
cornices of the period, while the motif of the basket 
piled with flowers and fruit is to be seen in the 
ornamental newel finials of this date, as in the grand 
staircase at Ham House ; and in the same house, in 
the china closet, is a walnut stand to a writing cabinet, 
dating from about 1675, which has a certain resem- 
blance to the Drayton table, though the carving is 
not so rich and fantastic. Of the second peculiar 
table at Drayton (p. 459), the interest is the top, 
upon which colours have been applied to a com- 
position when wet. The coat-of-arms, which forms 
the central ornament, is that of the second Earl of 
Peterborough ; a mirror to match this piece is also in 
existence. On p. 454 is shown one of a pair of tables 
of bleached walnut, ornamented with lines of silver. 
The fashion of bleaching the surface of walnut 
obtained during the last years of the seventeenth 
century in England, but this simple metal inlay is 
unusual, and is only paralleled by a maplewood table, 
dating from about 1680, in the possession of the 
Duke of Devonshire at Hardwick, where the top 
has lines of silver inlay forming a simple design. Of 
course, there is no definite evidence to connect these 
pieces, with the single exception of the armorial 
table, with Henry Earl of Peterborough ; but they are 
of his date, and it is probable that these were bought, 
during his long ownership that stretched through more 
than three reigns, by the man who had left an abiding 
mark upon the house and gardens of Drayton. 

No tradition has been handed down as to the 
origin of the beautiful needlework hangings of the 
State bed at Drayton, and this is more surprising, 
since, if purchased, they must have been exceedingly 
costly; and if worked at Drayton, one would have 
expected some record of the worker surviving in the 
name—such as that of “ Lady Betty Germaine’s bed” 
at Knole. The bed dates from about 1680, and the 
needlework is contemporary, though naturally the 
covering must have taken a considerable time to 
complete. A remarkable feature about it is its un- 
touched condition. Horace Walpole, who wrote of 
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his visit to the house in 1763, says that then, “not 
a bed or a chair has lost a tooth, or got a grey 
hair, so well are they preserved,” and talks of 
examining “every spangled bed”’—possibly a remi- 
niscence of Knole, where there is a Spangled Bed, 
and where his friend, Lady Betty Germaine, the owner 
of Drayton, had spent so much of her widowhood. 
This perfection of condition is even more noticeable 
to-day though the materials, velvet and all-over 
embroidery upon canvas, are far less perishable than 
the lighter silks and satins of the time. The cornice, 
valance, and basses are completely covered with 
needlework, while the green velvet curtains are edged 
with panels of a different design. Covering the 
junction of the curtains hang the cantonniéres—wider 
panels—which are rarely found in position to-day on 
old State beds. Their design is extremely elaborate, 
and recalls the flower-pictures designed to fill the 
panels above doors and chimney-pieces, in which the 
French and Dutch decorative painters of the period 
excelled. The absence of any galon or fringe is a 
necessary consequence of the richness of the em- 
broidery ; and beds upholstered in large-patterned 
and multi-coloured velvets were sometimes also un- 
trimmed, or unobtrusively trimmed, as in the case of 
Queen Anne’s bed at Hampton Court. 

In the character of their design, the Drayton bed- 
hangings have nothing in common with the em- 
broideries on worsteds upon linen, or a mixture of 
linen and cotton, which had been prevalent. These 
latter owe their large-leaf designs to colour-printed 
cottons from Masulipatam. Nor, again, are they at 
all similar to those hangings of Anglo-Oriental 
character produced in the time of William III, whose 
Queen did so much to stimulate the practice of needle- 
work by her example, working, as Bishop Burnet 
writes, “ sometimes with so constant a diligence as if she 
had been to earn her bread by it. It was a new thing, 
and looked like a sight, to see a Queen work so many 
hours a day.” Thecross and tent-stitch embroideries 
for upholstery, which Celia Fiennes notices in her 
travels through England at this time must have been 
what we see to-day—designs after the French manner, 
in which figure-groups after Dutch painters, or “a 
gentleman and a lady,” form the centre piece and are 
surrounded by scroll-work. In the settee, worked by 
Alice, Lady Cope, at Bramshill, in or after 1697, 
larger groups appear, in which the influence of tapestry 
designs is apparent ; while in the set of chairs formerly 
in the State bedroom at Holme Lacy the central 
medallions follow in miniature the grand manner of 
Verrio, Laguerre and the decorative painters. But 
the Drayton bed-hangings stand by themselves in 
their adoption of flower-paintings as their models and 
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State Bed with Needlework Hangings at Drayton 
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have nothing of an amateur character in their design, 
which is in scale with the bed, and would do credit to 
any decorator or artist. In the displayed canfouniére, 
it will be noticed that there is no repeat; the flower 
and vase motifs, which are arranged vertically, are 
elaborated into different forms. 

The ladies of the court of Charles II held 
receptions in their bedrooms, and chairs with up- 
holstered backs were frequently made and upholstered 
en suite with the bed. Somewhat earlier, the wood- 
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work of the bed corresponded with that of the chairs, 
but by the time the Drayton bed was made, up- 
holstery had invaded the design to such an extent 
that no woodwork was visible. Their coverings, how- 
ever, were intended to match, though the needlework 
upon the chairs is of less skilful workmanship than 
the bed ;—the ground, for instance, does not show the 
effective diapering. It is unfortunate that it has been 
necessary to re-cover portions of the settee which forms 


part of this suite, which is without a rival in this country. 


Artists as Decorators of English Furniture. 
By G. F. Oliver. 


HE duration of the fashion for painted furniture 
was a short-lived one in England, beginning 
from about 1770 and ending, it has been 

supposed, with the departure of Angelica Zucchi to 
Italy with her unsatisfactory husband in 1781, and 
the death of Cipriani in London in 1785. Angelica’s 
biographer certainly states that it was not until 1771 
that she was employed by Robert Adam, and it is 
certainly to her peculiarly decorative style that much 
of the attraction of painted furniture is due. These 
dates do not, of course, give a hard and fast limit, 
before and after which no painted furniture was 
made, for a design for an organ-case by Adam for 
the Earl of Bute, in 1763, shows a medallion with 
painted figures; while Michele Angelo Pergolesi 
lived and worked into the nineteenth century, and it 
is very possible that Angelica Zucchi continued to 
produce work for the English market after she had 
returned to Rome. Again, the over-ornate cabinet 
designed by the architect Sir William Chambers to 
the order of Charles IV of Spain, with its painted 
medallions by William Hamilton, is as late as 1793, 
while the two examples illustrated are even later, 
dating from the first years of the nineteenth century, 
when this light variety of decoration was giving way 
to the severities of the Empire. Undoubtedly this 
form of decoration was brought to the front by 
Robert Adam, and his clever group of decorative 
artists who found England a more profitable market 
for their talents than the Continent. The object of 
Adam from about 1770 was to bring furniture into 
complete harmony with his mural decoration, and his 
furniture, painted in light colours and decorated with 
painted panels, has its exact counterpart in his stucco 
walls and ceilings inset with compositions by Zucchi 


and other artists. 


There is nothing exactly like this style in France, 
though it may be compared with the work of the 
Martins, of Vernis Martin fame. English furniture- 
decoration is, however, painted directly on the wood, 
or on a ground of paint, or on a copper panel let into 
the wood, and has nothing to do with the Martins’ 
transparent lacquer. As an English style, it had a 
special attraction for Mr. James Orrock, whose collec- 
tion was limited to furniture made in England, and 
who possessed many fine examples of painted settees, 
side-tables, and cabinets by Pergolesi. It is notice- 
able that in these the ornament is floral, and bears 
no trace of the “classic” style of Adam ; indeed, the 
brightly coloured festoons, baskets, and other orna- 
ments looped with ribbon have the effect of the large 
Sévres porcelain plaques so largely (and some 
think so injudiciously) used in French furniture of 
the Louis XVI period. 

The earlier piece (p. 464)--a cabinet or sideboard 
once part of the famous Orrock collection— is certainly 
not severe in its decoration, though its lines have the 
heaviness of the late pedestal sideboards, where the 
drawer or cupboard portion on either side, no longer 
supported by taper legs, descends almost to the floor. 
It was designed by Pergolesi, probably for a house 
in Brighton, and has the bright, florid, and exotic 
appearance of that artist’s work—to be accounted 
for by his nationality. On the lower front panels 
of the cupboards are upright ovals with painted 
bergeries, while on the upper panels are long oval 
views of seats. On the backboard is another figure- 
subject of a classical type, in the manner of Cipriani, 
and the centre drawer, a small landscape painting, is 
divided by the floral ornament on a white ground, 
which is especially characteristic of Pergolesi. The 


quality of the pictures shows the high estimation 
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Panel in Satinwood Sideboard. 
Painted by Adam Buck. 








Satinwood Sideboard. 
(Zhe property of |. H. Fitshenry, Esq.) 
Painted by Adam Buck. 
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(The property of Messrs. Lenygon.) 


in which cabinet-making was held, and artists of 
established reputation did not think it beneath 
them to “apply” their art. Cipriani, the earliest of 
these immigrants, who had arrived in England with 
William Chambers, was artist rather than ornamentist. 
Pergolesi himself, who came with Adam from Italy, 
was more of an ornamentist than an artist, and pub- 
lished a series of designs in loose numbers, dating 
from 1777 to 1801 ; and he frequently leaves a centre, 
to be painted in with some figure-subject by his 
contemporaries, Cipriani or Angelica Kauffmann, 
among his decorative designs. 

The other sideboard, in the collection of Mr. 


Fitzhenry, is decorated with the graceful paintings of 


Buck, an Irishman, who is perhaps best known to-day 
by his Paintings on Greek Vases, with plates drawn 
and engraved by himself. He was also a minia- 
ture painter, and exhibited every year in the 
Royal Academy between 1795 and 1833. To 


judge by the records, his work is almost entirely 
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Sideboard, painted by Pergolesi. 


portraits, though in 1808 he went so far as to paint 
‘A Roman Lady preparing for the Bath.’ He seems 
to have made a speciality of the portraits of women 
and children;* and the sideboard, which is of satin- 
wood, has similar sketches in Empire costume, which 
would date the piece about 1810. For the earlier 
period of his activity, Sheraton had followed the 
classic movement in furniture, which was also notice- 
able on the other side of the Channel ; and when the 
French adopted the severer Empire style as_ their 
decorative art, Sheraton continued to follow the 
classic revival, though with far less pleasing results 
From the late Sheraton we get the pedantry of the 
English Empire, or, as J. T. Smith describes it, “the 
beautifully classic change brought in by Thomas 
Hope, Esq.,”’t which is exactly contemporary with 
Mr. Fitzhenry’s sideboard, though of a more formal 
and classic style than this distinctly English piece. 
* The Royal Academy Exhibitors, 1769-1904. Graves. 
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+ Author of Household Furniture and interior Decoration, 8o7. 
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The English Staircase. 


By R. Freeman Smith. 


I is possible, as Mr. Godfrey * has done, to treat 
the staircase, apart from the question of house- 
planning and architectural styles, from the 

medizval winding-stair to the types of the late 
eighteenth century ; but this isolation of the subject 
results in a certain weakness, and the fluctuations 
in the importance of the staircase seem to have no 
raison détre. As a résumé of the constructional 
changes in the stair and a record of its most im- 
portant examples, however, the book has a definite 
interest and value 

lhe history of the staircase has some definitely 
national characteristics. The “corkscrew” stair of 
stone of the Gothic and Tudor periods never de- 
veloped as elaborately here as in France, and the first 
really interesting type in this country is the wooden 
staircase of the second half of the sixteenth century. 
The design began to be important when the stair 
dispensed with the support of two walls, and stood 
out in an open space or well, supported by string and 
newel posts, the former being parallel wooden bearers 
into which the steps were let, and which were framed 
into newel posts of a massive character, which really 
gave the impression of holding the whole staircase 
together. Between the newel posts ran the balustrade 

of very varying design—topped by a _ handrail. 
The stair was divided into a number of short flights 
by landings. 

Mr. Godfrey hardly emphasises the fact that the 
great spectacular staircases are a Jacobean rather than 
an Elizabethan development, to be looked for in vain 
even in the Elizabethan houses, such as Hardwick 
Hall, where no expense was spared. In the elabora- 
tion of the carving and the sculptured finials the 
designers of the early seventeenth century expressed 
their fancy ; and that spaciousness and ornament were 
considered a necessity is shown by Bacon’s essay on 
building, where he tells us that “the stairs likewise to 
the upper rooms, let them be upon a fair open newel, 
and fairly railed in with images of wood, cast into a 
brass colour; and a very fair landing-place at the 
top.” “His own staircase at Gorhambury was,” 
Aubrey writes, “curiously carved; and on the post 
ot every interstice was some pretty figure, as a grave 
divine with his book and spectacles, a mendicant 


friar, and not one twice.” Sculptured figures as 


by Walter H. Godfrey. 


finials are to be seen at Hatfield House, where they 
alternate with the more usual heraldic animals bearing 
shields, The Flemish character of the Hatfield stair 
should have been noticed in a work dealing with the 
development of the English staircase ; and we know 
that early in 1610 a woodworker named Janivere was 
engaged on work at Hatfield, which accounts for the 
un-English style of ornament on the newel posts and 
the sculptured figures 

Not only in ornamental detail, but in breadth, 
there was a development in the Jacobean period ; as 
Sir Henry Wootton phrases it, the width of the stair 
was to be “of no nigard Latitude, to avoid En- 
counters, besides to gratifie the beholder.” A curious 
fancy of the early seventeenth century, which Mr 
Godfrey illustrates very fully, is the imitation in wood 
work of rusticated masonry ; while before the close of 
James I's reign, the balustrade began to be treated as 
a continuous panel filled in with interlacing ornament 
of strapwork, as at Aston Hall Later the continuous 
balustrade was retained, but the strapwork was re 
placed by flowing foliage of the acanthus variety, 
associated with the school of Grinling Gibbons 
Exactly similar work is found in the altar rails of 
churches at this time, and the inspiration probably 
came from Antwerp. It is difficult to see why 
Mr. Godfrey describes the carving of these balustrades 
as “naturalistic.” Much of Grinling Gibbons’s applied 
mural decoration is, of course, naturalistic, but the 
fine staircases of Tythrop, Thorpe Hall, Cassiobury 
(where Gibbons is known to have been engaged), 
Ford Abbey, and Dunster, are of the purest con- 
ventional character. A detail common to these stairs 
is the vase or basket of fruit which appears as a finial 
to the newels before the latter takes an entirely sub- 
servient position in the design of the stairway. After 
its temporary banishment, the baluster returned to 
fashion. <A baluster of the Italian form had been 
used by Inigo Jones at Coleshill (16050), ata time 
when the continuous scrolling balustrades were in 
vogue, but its influence was like the rest of the great 
architect's innovations, a deferred one 

A novel design of baluster introduced in the 
middle of the seventeenth century is the spirally 
twisted baluster which was employed largely in the 
furniture of the time in Italy, and in England where 
ball and twisted turning had come into fashion just 


before the restoration of monarchy. In the second 
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Staircase a: Cassiobury 
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Staircase at Drayton (p. 469) the capitals for the 
balusters are carved with acanthus foliage as in No. 4, 
Crosby Square, London.* | Carving of much the same 
character appears on several of the tables at Drayton, 
and no doubt the same carpenter was responsible for 
both. This staircase, which would date from about 
1685, is unusually interesting, as an early example of 
acircular stair, and of the “open string,” a device 
of the eighteenth century, when one continuous curve 
from floor to floor was the desideratum. 

The eighteenth century is the period of the curved 
staircase. In that century the heavy handrail lost its 


massive proportions, the newel, as was natural in the 


“curved planning, lost its importance; and the string 


is generally open. With the application of iron to 
the balustrade, in the last quarter of the seven- 
teenth century, the curved plan becomes more 
general. In France, from the time of Louis XIV, 
wrought iron rails were a distinctive feature of the 
domestic architecture, and the French smith Tijou, 
who worked at Hampton Court, influenced the craft 
in England. An interesting reference is made to 
the staircase put into Chesterfield House by Isaac 
Ware, which shows the importance of a finely de- 
signed stair at the time. The example in question 
had been brought from the great house of Canons, 
once the property of the Duke of Chandos, and 
required no alteration beyond the change in the 
coronet. Lord Chesterfield remarked that “the 
staircase . . . will form such a scene, as is not in 
England. The expense will ruin me, but the enjoy- 
ment will please me.” Mr. Godfrey, in introducing 
Adam, omits to mention the most beautiful of his 
designs, at Claydon House, for Ralph, Earl Verney, 
who certainly succeeded in ruining himself, as Lord 
Chesterfield threatened to do, over his house. The 
steps are ornamented with marquetry, and the wrought 
iron balustrade is formed of scrolls and wreaths of 
wheat-ears of beautiful finish and design. 

Robert Adam put the finishing touch to the 
design of the eighteenth-century staircase, and after 
him succeeds impoverishment and dullness, so that 
there is no reason to go beyond the date-limit of 1800, 
which Mr. Godfrey sets himself. 

It would have added to the value of Mr. Godfrey’s 
illustrations if he had given an approximate date, but 
he avoids this in nearly every case. He has also 
neglected an interesting comparison—that of various 
staircases in one house. For instance, at Drayton, 
in Northamptonshire, we have three fine examples of 
the work of three distinctive periods, beginning from 
the early Jacobean oak staircase (p. 456) and ending 

* Plates XXXV and XXXVI in Zhe English Staircase. This 


staircase was demolished in 1908. 
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with the iron balustrade staircase of the last years of the 
seventeenth or early years of the eighteenth century 
(p. 470). .The first shows the Flemish influence in 
the half or split balusters applied to the wall, and is a 
good example of finial and pendant of the same pat- 
tern—a double vase. The second in date has already 
been referred to. In the painted staircase the walls 
are decorated with paintings by Lanscroon, who died 
in 1737, and the fine iron rail is a noticeable feature. 

In his study of the constructional development 
of the stair, Mr. Godfrey has strangely neglected its 
relation to the contemporary house-plan, and by so 
doing, fails, as we have said, to account for its extra- 
ordinary fluctuations in size and general treatment. 
The Elizabethan and Jacobean staircase led from the 
ground to the upper floors, where the long gallery and 
the great chamber were situated. With the Palladian’ 
treatment of the ground floor as a basement, when 
the first floor becomes the Italian piavo nobile reached 
by an external flight of steps, the grand internal 
staircase had naturally to be sacrificed, though 
variations in planning, and especially the exigencies 
of a town site, prevented its entire disappearance 
The two Palladian staircases are from town houses 
built between 1720-1730, in Old Burlington Street 
(pp. 471-2).¢t In the case of Devonshire House, 
built on a roomier site, when the external staircase 
was removed in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
an entirely new staircase had to be built within 
doors. The typical Palladian staircase did not run 
beyond the first floor, as the course to the floor bey: mc 
would render the height of the wall disproportionate 
to the walls, and this moderate height is especially 
necessary when the ceiling was to be painted or 
otherwise decorated. 

The decoration of the staircase is a subject that 
should not have been totally ignored, as in 7he 
English Staircase. The Jacobean staircase depended 
on the elaboration of its carved ornament, but in the 
case of Knole, where the woodwork is painted in the 
style of Francis Cleyn’s work at Holland House, the 
decoration is carried on to the walls. In Inigo Jones's 
fine design at Coleshill, the surrounding walls of the 
double staircase have their special treatment of 
lunettes with busts, and the ornament on the string is 
of a very restrained and classic character. 

At the period when large decorative paintings 
covered wall and ceiling in the late seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries, the staircase wall and 


ceiling were often so treated, for, as Isaac Ware remarks, 


* Rainham, in Norfolk, is an early instance of the basement, but 
the plan did not become usual until the eighteenth century, 

+ No. 31, Old Burlington Street, built in 1720 by John, Lord 
Hervey. No. 30, built in 1730 by Sir Michael Newbolt. 
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Staircase at Drayton (circ. 1685). 
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Staircase at Drayton (circ. 1705). 
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Staircase at 31, Old Burlington Street, 1720 
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Staircase at 30, Old Burlington Street, 1730. 


“there is no part of a house where the eye is more 
When 


we enter a room the variety of objects calls the eye 


naturally directed upwards than the staircase. 


from place to place, and the furniture, as well as the 


decoration, claims this divided attention, but in 


passing upstairs, the eye is naturally directed to the 
sides and top, and this justifies the finishings usually 


bestowed upon those parts of an edifice.” The walls 


and ceiling of the staircase at Burghley painted by 


Verrio, who was also responsible for the King’s stair- 


case at Hampton Court (1700), are the most famous 
instances of this style, which was carried on by the 
later William Kent,* 


The taste 


later Thornhill, and the still 
into the middle of the eighteenth century. 
for these large compositions vanished in the middle 
of that century, and the staircases had their walls 
treated then and later with plaster ornament in the 
prevailing style of the day. 

* Kent painted the Queen’s staircase at Hampton Court, and the 
Staircase at Kensington Palace, and Houghton. 
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